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THE GILBERTS; or, A DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


LANCHE GILBERT was surprised and 
pleased, also somewhat puzzled the 
next morning by the conduct of her uncle’s 
family. She had expected them to show a 
little coldness, or at most, but a forced civility 
toward her; on the contrary they were un- 
usually kind, and the kindness seemed real. 
When she and her mother went down-stairs, 
Mrs. Gilbert met them in the hall, in- 
quired how they had passed the night, and 
led them by a hand of each into the break- 
fast-room. The whole family were smil- 
ing and assiduous; but not a word was said 
concerning business. She fully expected 
that her uncle would mention it before he 
went out; but he did not. Then she list- 
ened every moment to hear something 
from her aunt or cousins; but they chatted 
away about city matters, books and work, 
as if there were no such things as wills, 
executors and fortunes. When, at ten 
o’clock the door bell rang, and the girl 
came to say that a gentleman was in the 
parlor who wished to see Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilbert, the family received the announce- 
ment as though they had not the faintest 
suspicion who the gentleman might be. 
‘-A gentleman to see you, Elizabeth,”’ the 
hostess said to her. 
**T suppose it is Mr. Willis,” the widow 
said, rising. 
“*Is there any name or card, Jane ?”’ 
quired Mrs. Amos Gilbert, trinquilly. 
ma’am!”’ said Jane. 


in- 
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Blanche rose impatiently, provoked at 
their affectation, perceiving that it was 
premeditated. ‘‘Come, she said. 
**Of course it is Mr. Willis.” 

The gentleman met the ladies with the 
most suave and deferential politeness, 
though Blanche noted a keenness in the 
glances he fixed on her mother which al- 
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‘‘Mrs. Gilbert met them in the hall.” 
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most displeased her. His expression might 
mean symoathy and interest, as his words 
seemed to imply, but it was much more 
like watchfulness. Moreover, he was un- 
expectedly voluble and minute. She per- 
ceived that he had given her but a few 
outlines of their affairs. Opening the sub- 
ject now, he poured forth one detail after 
another in rapid and bewildering succes- 
sion, till she found herself utterly confused 
and ata loss. She marked, too, that every 
moment he asked her mother’s opinion on 
subjects which she knew little or nothing of, 
requested her to decide on matters which 
required thought, and consulted her wishes 
respecting things of whose existence she 
only then learned. If Mrs. Gilbert ap- 
pealed to her daughter, or if Blanche in- 
terposed a word, he looked from one to 
the other with an air of astonishment, and 
seemed disconceried and put out. Mr. 
Willis was indeed, putting Mrs. Gilbert 
to the test. 

“*T don’t want to treat in this matter with 
a forward, haughty girl, who, according to 
the wil, is yet a minor,’ he thought; ‘and 
I want to see at once what is the matter with 
the mother. I will know if she is capable 
of attending to business, or if she will be 
obliged to put the matter out of her hands.”’ 

When Mrs. Gilbert first appeared, he had 
been momentarily discomposed. <A night’s 
rest had restored her in a great measure, 
she had laid aside her widow’s cap, and he 
saw a still beautiful and elegant woman, not 
over forty, who returned his salutation with 
a mournful grace. She had looked at him 
earnestly, too, and had offered him her 
hand, remembering that this man had been 
a friend and associate of her husband’s. A 
faint color in her c!:eeks hid their thinness, 
and, insensible man as he was, he could but 
notice her swimming step, and the elegant 
shape which was only half hidden by the 
light scarf thrown over her shoulders. In 
the brief moment between their salutation 
and her taking the chair he hastened to 
place for her, he concluded that Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Gilbert was more beautiful and fasci- 
nating than her daughter. But something 
in her air soon showed him that she was 
quite as haughty as Blanche. Mrs. Gilbert 
had that intuitive perception of character 
which is often possessed by sensitive and 
delicate women, and she did not find her- 
self altogether pleased with this gentle- 
man. 
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Watching her closely, but covertly, as he 
went on, Mr. Willis saw that the faint blush 
in her cheek was not the color of health. 
It soon began to flicker to and fro, and deep- 
en from pink to crimson. He was on the 
trail of her weakness, and, catching fire, re- 
solved to probe it. Tle saw that Blanche 
moved closer to her mother’s side, and, 
leaning on the arm of her chair, took in hers 
that slight, pale hand. But he affected not 
to notice, an! went on in a hard, metallic 
voice which grated on the invalid’s nerves 
till they shivered at his every word, with ac- 
counts of notes ani bonds, endorsements, 
partial payments, a thousand confusing par- 
ticulars which there was not the least need 
of mentioning. He saw that the color deep- 
ened yet more in her face till each cheek 
glowed with a burning scarlet, the lips were 
like crimson fire, the eyes glittered, the 
breath came irregularly. He could not re- 
move his eyes from her. She was beautiful, 
magnificent. He talked on, rapidly and 
blindly, intent only on fanning into full flame 
that strange and startling beauty. He 
wanted to make her talk. A woman who 
looked like that ought to be able to talk 
brilliantly. The little she had said had been 
very quiet ; he wanted to make her speak, 
now. He put a question, she merely 
bowed, her eyes downcast. He asked an- 
other, and Blanche intgrposed an answer. 
Blanche was as white as her mother was 
ruby, and Blanche’s eyes, dark and flashing, 
were fixed steadily on their visitor, seeking 
to read their meaning or to intimidate him. 
He did not mind, was scarcely aware of her 
look, fascinated by that face before him, in- 
tent only on making the mother raise those 
eyes now scintilating beneath the long, dark 
lashes that could not hide all their fire, and 
unclose those lips now pressed together. 

Suddenly, while he was speaking, she 
gave a start, turned with a faint cry toward 
her daughter, and flinging an arm over the 
girl’s shoulder, hid her face in Blanche’s 
neck. 

Blanche clasped her mother closely, as a 
mother clasps a child that is threatened, 
anil tenderly smoothed her hair. 

‘tT cannot! I cannot!’? Mrs. Gilbert 
gasped out. This talk distracts me !”’ 

‘* Mamma is not well, and has not yet got 
over her journey,”’ said Blanche, in a low 
and trembling-voice. ‘‘ You had better put 
off talking till tomorrow. I will send you 
word when to come.” 
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‘Certainly. I am very sorry ;”’ he said, 
rising hastily. ‘‘ I will speak to Mrs. Gil- 
bert.” 

He left the room at once, and Mrs. Gilbert 
came in immediately. 

‘*Poor dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I sup- 
pose Mr. Willis has been talking her to 
death. ‘‘I’m sure he is enough to make 
any one nervous, with that voice of his. I 
don’t see how your mother bears it at 
all.” 

‘*T cannot bear anything!” exclaimed 
the widow, bursting into tears. ‘‘ I’m good 
for nothing! The least thing sets me all of 
atremble. I do believe that at this rate I 
shall go crazy.” 

**Q no, dear, said her sister-in-law, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ You are nervous, that is all, and 
need some kind of treatment. It happens 
just right now. Dr. Trask, our family phy- 
sician, is in the other room. He came to 
see about Lucy’s ear-ache. Come in and see 
him. Lucy has gone out. There is no one 
there but him. Come and see if he cannot 
help you. I know of his helping persons 
far more nervous than you. It is his spec- 
ialty.” 

**You had better go, mamma,’’ Blanche 
said, as her mother shrunk, clinging to her 
and weeping. ‘I think you ought to have 
help.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert yielded, and wiping her eyes, 
tried to calm herself. But her sister-in-law 
gave her no time. Pushing open the door 
between the two rooms, she beckoned toa 
gentleman who stood in the sitting-room ; 
and, when he entered, introduced him as Dr. 
Trask, and left the threetogether. 

Mrs. Gilbert was still standing, clinging to 
her daughter, when he entered, with her 
face glowing and her form trembling. 

help me, doctor!’’ she exclaimed, 
passionately. ‘‘ For my life is a burden to 

He took in his cool, soft hand the hands 
she extended in her involuntary appeal, and 
led her toa sofa. 

** Certainly, I will do all I can for you,” 
he said, in softest tones. ‘ You are not 
quite well, now; but I hope to be able to 
cure you right away. We are all liable to 
get disturbed at times. You are weary and 
nervous. You need rest and quiet. Trust 
in‘'me completely, and I will do the best I 
can for you.” 

Dr. Trask was emphatically a lady’s doc- 
tor. He had al] that soft, coaxing manner 


that is so soothing to a sick and nervous 
woman. Mrs. Gilbert, who had for years 
been too poor to have any medical advice, 
now finding herself able to bave it, and in 
need of it at that moment, poured out the 
whole story of her troubles. He listened, 
manifesting no surprise, sympathizing with 
her, seeming to know all her complaints be- 
fore she spoke of them, drawing from her a 
thorough exposure of all her feelings. 
This talking was not the kind from which 
she had fled. This man’s voice and manner 
were like a sedative, and it relieved her to 
tell all her sufferings to one who seemed 
able and willing to help her. 

‘*T shall see you again this evening,” he 
said. ‘‘In the mean time, do not allow 
yourself to be anxious or annoyed about 
anything. I entirely disapprove of your at- 
tempting to attend to business until you 
feel better. There is no great haste. Bus- 
iness can wait.” 

‘**Tam so glad!’’ she sighed. ‘‘I have 
been working till within a few weeks, and 
have had no time to rest. Then all these 
exciting things coming on me at once were 
too much. I would like to go to a quiet 
place at the sea-shore or in the country, for 
a month or two. Then I shall be able to 
attend to business.”’ 

“Yes!” said Dr. Trask, suavely, taking 
her hand again as he took his leave. ‘ Till 
this evening, then. And I would advise 
you, Miss Gilbert, to take your mother out 
for alittle drive.” 

Yes, doctor,’ Blanche said, touching 
the hand he extended to her, and faintly re- 
turning his smile, but looking at him a little 
doubtfully. She was not so blinded by ex- 
citement as her mother was, and she did 
not fancy the gentleman’s smooth, coaxing 
manners. To be sure, her mother had been 
in an almost hystericai state, but she did not 
think he needed to have treated her quite 
so much like a baby. 

** But there,’ she said to herself, as she 
went up-stairs to get her mother’s bonnet 
and shawl, after having sent an order fora 
carriage, ‘“‘his manner suited her, if it 
didn’t me ; and that shows that it was the 
right thing. Sick bodies have sometimes to 
be treated with poisons that would disagree 
with well ones, and where the nerves affect 
the mind so, I suppose a different manner 
is needed. He certainly soothed her.”’ 

Dr. Trask went from the parlor out 
through the hall, and glancing back from 
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the front door, saw Mrs. Amos Gilbert in 
the door of the sitting-room, silently beck- 
oning tohim. He went to her, stepped in- 
side the room, and glanced about to see if 
any one else was there. 

‘Well? the lady asked, in an impatient 
whisper. 

““My dear lady,’’ whispered the doctor, 
‘*She is on the very point of insanity. It 
would take but a trifle to make her a raving 
maniac 

Mrs. Gilbert made no reply, but the color 
rushed in a dark red over her face. ; 

The doctor nodded, and went without an- 
other word. 

Half an hour later, in the course of his 
visiting tour, he met a close carriage with 
two ladies in it dressed in black. One 
leaned back against the cushions, her face 
perfectly pale ; the other had caught a color 
that the mother lacked, and was looking 
about with interest, seeing and remember- 
ing scenes she had been familiar with as a 
child. 

Neither of them saw the doctor, who 
stood and looked after them; then after a 
moment’s thought went back on his road to 
M. street again, and rung Mr. Gilbert’s 
door-bell. He was very much interested in 
his new patient, and wan‘ed to make a few 
more inquiries about her without exciting 
her suspicions. People in her state of mind 
were always quick to suspect, he said to 
Mrs. Amos Gilbert, and the better way was 
to humor them and act as if nothing was the 
matter. 

The doctor called again in the evening, re- 
peating the advice he had given in the morn- 
ing, coaxing his patient as if she were a pet- 
tish child, and gave her a sedative. He 
would call again in the morning to see how 
she found herself. 

“Oh, he’ll have you all right in a short 
time,’’ Mrs. Lucy Gilbert said. ‘* Dr. Trask 
is infallible.”’ 

Everybody was very kind. The aunt and 
cousins appeared really amiable, and even 
Mr. Gilbert had a smile and a gentle word 
for his invalid sister. They waited on her 
by inches. She must do nothing, think of 
nothing. Business was entirely to be set 
aside. 

Mrs. Gilbert was so much interested in 
her sister-in-law that she invited herself to 
accompany her on her daily drives, some- 
what to their annoyance. They could not, 

however, refuse so affectionate a proposal; 
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so the coupé was exchanged for a barouche, 
of which Mrs. Lucy very obligingly insisted 
on occupying the front seat, leaving Blanche 
to sit beside her mother. 

Only Mr. Willis was out of sorts. He 
could not be so put off, he insisted. If Mrs. 
Gilbert was not able to speak with him, why 
would she not appoint some one to act for 
her? 

She and Blanche talked the matter over, 
and spoke to the doctor about it. He advised 
that his patient should appoint her husband’s 
brother to transact all business for her until 
she should be able to attend to it herself. 
She hesitated, and Blanche mentioned that 
they had thought of employing a lawyer. 

** Oh, just as you please,’’? Dr. Trask said, 
with a look of surprise. ‘‘ Of course that is 
for you to choose. I mentioned Mr. Gilbert 
because I took for granted he would be your 
choice. He is a man who is very highly re- 
spected in the community, and I have been 
given to understand that his brother named 
him as adviser. I merely took for granted. 
But you are, of course, to suit yourself.” 

“* Doctor, what would you advise ?”’ asked 
Blanche, desperately. ‘‘ You may, or may 
not have heard that we have never been 
on very friendly terms with this family, 
though we are here now. We have no one 
to depend on. We have no disinterested 
friend near. What do you advise?” 

‘*Since you ask me, Miss Gilbert,’ he 
said, ‘‘ I should advise you to trust yourself 
to vour uncle. You must have assistance, 
and he is the one to whom you would nat- 
urally look, and whom people would expect 
you to call on. You can trust to his hones- 
ty, surely; and that is more than you could 
be sure of with a stranger. I do not wish 
to interfere too much, but this seems to me 
best.” 

The man was sincere in what he said, and 
Blanche believed him. 

‘*] will speak to ma, and advise her to 
have uncle take charge,’ she said. And 
do you think we had better go to some other 
place now, perhaps get a house a little out 
of the city till ma feels better? ” 

Doctor Trask looked somewhat doubtfully, 
almost pityingly, at the girl, and seemed to 
hesitate about speaking. 

‘*Your mother ought to be where .she 
could have quiet, and constant medical at- 


tendance,” he said. ‘*I would not advise: 


housekeeping at present. Have you ever 
thought that some institution—~”’- 
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He stopped. 

She waited for him to go on, looking at 
him utterly uncomprehending. 

“Her life would be more regular there,”’ 
he went on as if she understood him; ‘ and 
in a few months, perhaps a month or two, 
she might be quite cured.” 

do not understand,’’ Blanche said, 
staring at him. ‘Do you mean a hospit- 
al ? 

‘Yes, that seems to me best,” he said 
gently. ‘‘I have had a great many cases in 
them, and am, indeed, a visiting physician 
in one of them, the one I should recom- 
mend her to.” 

‘** But,’’? said Blanche, looking fixdly at 
him, *‘ I do not know what sort of a hos;ital 
it could be; I did not know that there were 
hospitals where diseases of the nerves were 
treated exclusively.” 

Doctor Trask looked at her, but said noth- 
ing. 

A dark blush swept over her face, as swift- 
ly covering its palor as though a red cloth 
had been thrown over her. ‘ You do not 
mean a lunatic asylum ?”’ she cried out. 

‘*Oh, why be frightened at a name ?”’ said 
the doctor, soothingly. ‘‘ That is all fancy.” 

‘my mother isn’t insane,” cried 
Blanche, pass'on iy, starting to her feet. 
‘* How dare you hin’ suchathing! Are you 
employed to help them shut her up? You 
shall not! I tell you, you shall not!” 

‘“*My dear young lady, calm yourself!” 
said the doctor, rather impatiently. ‘It is 
not surely necessary that I should speak to 
you and soothe you as I do your mother. 
You insult me and your friends by these 
ridiculous suspicions. You speak as if you 
were not guided by reason, but led by vain 
and violent fancies. Listen tome. You do 
not know, perhaps, because you are young 
and ignorant, but I do know, after many 
years’ study an? experience, that there are 
countless degrees between mere nervous- 
ness and real insanity. But the nature of 
the trouble is the same, and one never can 
be sure that nervousness may not, if neg- 
lected, be aggravated into insanity. Pre- 
vention is better than cure, the more so that 
prevention is often possible, and cure is of- 
ten impossible. Your mother is not always 
in her right mind; you yourself can see 
that. It rests with you to have her cured in 
the most quiet and effectual manner, or to 
see her mind ruined, perhaps, by your stub- 
bornness.”’ 


His impatience and rudeness won more 
confidence from her than any flattery could 
have done. They looked honest. But they 
did not shake her resolve. 

‘“My mother would be insane at the 
thought of going to such a place,’ she said. 
‘Tt would ruin her. She always had @ hor- 
ror of asylums and insane people. I know 
her, and it is impossible I could ever permit 
her to go. I forbid you to mention it to 
her. It would kill her.” 

‘* T will leave you to think of it,’’ he said, 
rising. ‘‘ You may change your mind.” 

** But, doctor! persisted Blanche, follow- 
ing him. 

** Oh, we need not discuss the point any 
farther, Miss Gilbert,” he said, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘I would not wish to intrude my ad- 
vice.” 

She would have said more, but the parlor 
door was open, and she saw her aunt in the 
entry. She drew back, then, and let him go. 
But with what terror, what a whirling of 
the head, what a wild beating of the heart, 
did she stand there, remembering what he 
had said! 

‘* My God!” she muttered, clenching her 
hands, ‘can people be as bad as I fear, or 
is it, as he says, only a vain and foolish fan- 
cy in me? What interest could he or Mr. 
Willis have in wronging us? Plainly, none. 
If they want money, they would be likely 
to get more from two women inexperienced 
in business, than from a hard man like Un- 
cle Amos. What canI say? What canI 
do? Ihave a great mind to speak to aunt, 
and try to trust her.”’ : 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert looked up with a pleas- 
ant, even smile, when her niece entered her 
chamber half an hour after. ‘I have been 
anxiously waiting for you to come, my dear,”’ 
she said. ‘* Sit down here.” 

Blanche had been schooling herself. 
‘They shall not say that 1 am crazy,’’ she 
thought. ‘It would be a little too much to 
try and shut us both up.’? But her face 
was pale, and her voice and mouth showed 
the effort by which she maintained her 
calmness. 

‘* Aunt Lucy, Iam both astonished and 
indignant at what Dr. Trask says of my 
mother,” she began in a low, vibrating 
voice. 

‘*T do not wonder at your feelings, and so 
I told him,”’ her aunt interposed, with every 
appearance of sympathy. ‘‘ But I must say 
a word for Dr. Trask. His forte is diseases 
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of the nerves, and he is very much interest- 
ed in the Canning Hospital, a most excel- 
lent institution. He has a good many pa- 
tients there, and there are many in the in- 
stitution whom no one would think of cali- 
ing insane. Everything is admirably con- 
ducted there, and there is less prejudice 
against it than against any other asylum of 
the sort. I verily believe that he would not 
have the slightest hesitation in placing him- 
self there for treatment if he were at all 
nervous, and would never dream, therefore, 
of being considered of unsound mind. So 
you see, dear, he had no idea of shocking 
you. ButI know just how you and your 
mother would feel, and I should feel the 
same. My idea, now, is for you to havea 
cottage at the beach in a quiet place away 
from company, and stay there till, perhaps, 
September. By that time I do not doubt 
that your mother’s health would be quite re- 
stored.’’ 

*¢ That is what I proposed,’’ Blanche said, 
glad of such indorsement, thinking that per- 
haps she had wronged her aunt. 

‘“*A friend of mine has a house that 
would just suit you, which she wishes to let 
for the summer,’’ Mrs. Gilbert went on. 
“The family are going to travel this sum- 
mer, and will let their cottage, furnished, 
and with servants, if desired. We might 
think of that.” 

** By all means, said Blanche, eagerly. 
“TI want to get mamma away from the city 
as soon as possible.’’ 

There was a little more talk; then Blanche 
returned to her mother. 

Mrs. Gilbert was sitting in a chair by the 
window of her chomber, just where the 
doctor had left her after his morning call. 
Her face was perfectly pale, and though she 
sat quiet, and apparently calm, it was evi- 
dent at a second glance that she was unusu- 
ally excited. 

“Well, mamma!”’ said Blanche, trying 
to speak lightly. ‘It is one o’clock,—time 
for our drive. Do you want to go now?” 

Mrs. Gilbert looked at her daughter, and 
without moving her closely-compressed lips, 
motioned her to come nearer, looking at her 
steadily with eyes that pierced the girl’s 
heart. 

Blanche’s face colored deeply with alarm 
as she silently took a seat on her mother’s 
footstool, and looking up in her face waited 
for her to speak. : 

_“ My dear,”’ her mother whispered, fear- 
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fully glancing about,*‘ Do you know what 
Dr. Trask thinks about me ?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma,”’ said Blanche quietly, 
though the color all faded out of her face. 

** He has told you?” asked the mother. 

Blanche took her mother’s hands and 
leaned on her lap. ‘* Now don’t be troubled 
about it mamma, because it is all nonsense; 
and so aunt Lucy and I told him,” she said. 
‘**'You see he is a. monomaniac on the sub- 
ject of this institution of his, and aunt says 
that it is really different from an ordinary 
asylum. Aunt recommends a cottage at the 
sea-side, and knows of one that we can 
have. Wouldn’t you like to go soon?” 

they let me,’’ the mother whispered. 
trembling violently. 

‘* Dear mamma, when will you learn to 
trust me a little more ?”’ the girl said. ‘* Do 
you think they can do anything without my 
consent, and do you imagine that I would 
not move heaven and earth sooner than per- 
mit such a thing? Doctor Trask stands 
alone in his opinion ; and, moreover, he is 
sincere and means well enough. This is a 
pet institution of his, and it appears that he 
wants to get everybody into it. I dare say 
he recommends half his patients to go there. 
So you need not mind what he says. He did 
not insist at all; he merely mentioned it to 
me. But he did not say that he had advised 
you in the matter.” . 

‘‘He has not,’? whispered the mother, 
seeming fearful lest they should be over- 
heard, leaning back in her chair, and clasp- 
ing her hands tightly en her breast, as if 
with that gesture she could keep her ting- 
ling nerves and pulses in order. ‘“ But I 
have been noticing something, something 
odd in hisspeech, I thought he was trying 
to get round some subject that he did not 
like to open plainly. This morning I under- 
stood. It flashed over me what he meant, 
when he spoke of some institution where I 
could have perfect quiet, and constant med- 
ical attendance. I did not let him see that 
I understood, and I do not believe that he 
thought I did. The very terror, the horror 
of it, gave me self-control. But, Blanche, 
we must go away quickly, and not to a sea- 
side cottage. We must hide ourselves.” 

‘Oh, there is no such necessity as that,’’ 
she said gently, ‘* you over-rate danger.” 

do not!’ was the passionate reply. 
‘*T know how the law is in such matters. 
It gives no protection. If the physicians 
say that I am insane, and must be locked up, 
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then your uncle can lock me up. And do 
you not see, Blanche, that the change would 
make me act like an insane woman? I 
could not help it. And once there, I should 
never come out. The thought that I was in 
such a place, and the confinement and ter- 
ror, the sense of the utter lack of protection, 
and the thought of you, would drive me cra- 
zy indeed. I agree with Dr. Trask, that a 
very nervous person may be easily driven 


crazy, and that is what they will do for me. 
We must fly.” 

It was with difficulty that Blanche could 
control herself at all. She was nearly as 
wild at the thought of their situation as her 
mother was. But she strove to speak firmly. 

+ Yes, then, since you will feel better, we 
will go. I will see to it right away.”’ 

“There must not be an hour’s delay,’ 
the mother said.” 


“ ] think that she should not be at large.” — P. 99. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


H, now, mamma! ”’ 

‘*Do not oppose me !’’ exclaimed her 
mother, excitedly. ‘‘ You do not know 
as much as I do. Do not you understand 
that now, when we have been here a week 
only, everything is settle1? I said that the 
testimony of two physicians is necessary; 
Dr. Trask is one. Do you not know that 
Mr. Willis is another? I heard them say, 
the very day after he came, that he is a phy- 
sician, but had given up practice, not liking 
the profession. He is really Dr. Willis, and 
is so named in the will. They have all ar- 
ranged. I watched after the doctor went 
down this morning. He came out of the 
parlor when he had seen you, and went to 
the street door. I looked over the balusters. 
It seemed mean ; but what could I do? It 
was in self-defense. When he had opened 
the door, he shut it again and went into the 
sitting-room. Don’t you see, he gave the 
appearance of having gone out, then went 
to talk with your aunt? Besides, he wants 
me to see a physician whom he recommends 
as very successful in diseases of the nerves, 
and is going to bring him up this evening. 
There will be his second doctor, in case Mr. 
Willis does. not. do. To bring him in the 
evening, too, when I am most indisposed |” 

Blanche looked intently at her mother 
while she brought forward proof after proof; 
and, as she listened, felt as though coil after 
coil were being wrapped about her. 

‘Let us say no more now, mamma,” she 
said at length. ‘ We will go on our drive, 
and talk while we are out. We may be 
overheard here. I have ordered a coupé, and 
we will go alone. Let us go as if nothing 
were the matter.”’ 

What she believed to be the peril of her 
situation, gave Mrs. Gilbert a temporary 
strength and self-control. When, after a 
few minutes, her sister-in-law entered the 
room, there was no appearance of unusual 
excitement, but, on the contrary, the invalid 
seemed to be better than common. She 
was standing before the glass tying on her 
bonnet, showing even a little vanity in the 
care she bestowed on the act. As the other 
entered, she glanced round smilingly. ‘‘So 
you really cannot go with us today ?”’ she 
asked. 

“No. I am sorry; but. you know both 
the girls are employed, and I have to see to 

ones. Children are such a care.” 
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‘*T should scarcely know that there were 
children in the house,” the younger lady 
said, bending toward the mirror to arrange 
more evenly the waves of dark hair that con- 
trasted with the white of her transparent 
temples. ‘‘ You are such an excellent man- 
ager. I can only admire in a hopeless sort of 
way. You know I was always good-for- 
nothing.”’ 

Saying this, Mrs. Gilbert turned from the 
mirror, smiled brilliantly upon her sister-in- 
law, and spoke lightly to Blanche. ‘“ Are 
you ready, child ?”’ 

‘*¢ Almost ’?— then noting her aunt look- 
ing, intently at her mother, Blanche said, 
‘*Doesn’t mother seem better, aunt? I 
suspect the doctor is going to work a mir- 
acle, after all.” 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert was puzzled and suspic- 
ious. She and Blanche had agreed that 
not a word of Doctor Trask’s proposal was 
to be told to the invalid, and the doctor told 
her that he had left his patient entirely pros- 
trated. She did not know quite what to 
make of this sudden revival, unless their 
plan of going away had worked as a renova- 
tor. Yet her. keen eye detected a shade of 
eagerness and haste in the manner of both, 
a something of more than usual excitement 
that she thought they were trying to conceal 
from her. 

Blanche’s sidelong eyes watched the aunt 
while the aunt watched the mother, and she 
felt. uneasy. 

have been telling mamma. about our 
plan, Aunt Lucy,” she said, ‘‘ and she likes 
it. I think we need not make much delay. 
When we come back this morning we will 
talk it over. If the place suits us, the soon- 
er we go the better.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert followed them down-stairs, 
went out on to the steps, and smilingly 
watched them off. But the smile faded as 
she went into the house again. 

‘‘She may get well, after all,’’ she mut- 
tered. ‘‘ And I hope she will,’ she added 
immediately. 

But the possibility was not, apparently, as 
joyful a one to her as she would pretend. 

We are not trying to insinuate that a plot 
is being formed against Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
bert’s liberty, that is, that it is being formed 
avowedly and unmistakably, but we all 
know what wrongs may be done, what sins 
committed, while the wrong-doer and the 
sinner are able to persuade themselves that 
they-are acting in a conscientious manner. 
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Mrs. Lucy Gilbert had a large family to 
whose interests she was entirely devoted, 
and about whose establishment in the world 
she was naturally and maternally anxious. 
What an advantage to them, if by any prop- 
er means her husband could have a larger 
income, as he would have if the manage- 
ment of his brother’s fortune were in his 
hands. If two competent physicians beside 
Mr. Willis, should decide that poor Elizabeth 
were sufficiently diseased mentally to render 
it advisable that she should be temporarily 
consigned to an insane asylum, it certainly 
would be her husband’s duty to persist in 
carrying outethe plan they advised. It was 
mistaken kindness to keep a person of un- 
sound mind at liberty when no one knew 
what freaks they might take. For her part, 
she should not feel safe, otherwise. She 
had heard and known of cases where women 
no more nervous and strange in their con- 
duct. than Elizabeth, had suddenly broken 
out in the wildest insanity. Besides, had 
not Elizabeth herself said that she should 
soon be crazy,if she were not helped? As 
to running risks, and trying to coax back the 
invalid to health, she was under no obliga- 
tion to do that, and she had no time to do it. 
Besides, it was their duty to see that poor 
Cyril’s property was not wasted, or put into 
the hands of incompetent persons, etc. It 
is useless to attempt to follow all the work- 
ings of this woman’s mind. 

As for Mr. Amos Gilbert, he announced 
firmly his belief in his sister-in-law’s insan- 
ity. To his hard, literal nature, all that was 
not hackneyed and usual, was pernicious, 
and he thought it no more fitting to put his 
brother’s fortune into his brother’s wife’s 
hands than to put it into the hands of a 
child. 

“*T can’t help it if people misunderstand 
and calumniate me,” he said. ‘ I am going 
to speak my sentiments and my belief. In 
her best estate, Elizabeth was not fit to have 
control of wealth, and now she is not fit to 
have control of anything, not even herself. 
I think that she should not be at large; and 
if the doctors advise, she shall be shut up, 
in spite of Bianche. That girl needs a mas- 
ter, if ever any one did, and I shall show 
her that she is not quite out of leading- 
strings yet.” 

Mr. Gilbert trembled with excitement as 
he spoke. Indeed, but for his excitement, 
he would hardly have spoken so violently, 
particularly, when Ellen, the servant girl, 


was going in and out, laying the table for 
dinner. But he was a man of harsh temper 
when aroused, and the fearless indepen- 
dence of Blanche had awakened his hatred. 
He hated, besides, to see those whom he 
had despised suddenly rise to a position of 
power and influence far above his own. He 
had been thought, and believed himself to 
be, an honest man; but the temptation was 
great. Here, just at his fingers’ ends, was 
a great fortune, more than ten times his 
own, which he might possibly control, and 
make use of, if not possess. What conse- 
quence it would give him in the world! 
With such a fortune under his direction, he 
would stand on a par with the great business 
men of the city. He had believed before 
this that he was contented. He was not vis- 
ionary nor imaginative; and since such a po- 
sition had never before seemed possible, 
he had never contemplated it. But now, 
once it was made possible, his heart took fire, 
and an ambition to which he had before been 
a stranger, burned in his heart and con- 
sumed all inits way. To him, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilbert was a crazy woman, and could never 
be anything else ; and it was his determina- 
tion,as he assured himself it was his duty, 
to have her taken care of. He did not even 
say to himself that he was sorry, or gloss 
the matier over at all. He did not like her, 
and never had liked her; and to see her and 
that brazen girl rolling in wealth earned by 
his brother, while he toiled day after day to 
support a large family, was what he could 
not and would not bear. 

Indeed, the gentleman so far forgot his 
usual cold, hard manner, in the excitement 
of the subject, that his wife and daughter 
found themselves obliged to check and cau- 
tion him. 

‘*The servants will talk, papa,’ said Ther- 
esa; and any one would say, to hear you, 
that you were unfriendly to Aunt Eliz- 
abeth.”’ 

He looked up angrily to speak, but checked 
the words. It was true, he had said a 
little more than he need have said. 

‘* Where are they now?” he demanded. 
** Aren’t they gone longer than common ?”’ 

‘“*T think they are, ” Mrs. Gilbert said, 
‘*but they went out later than usual.” 

“Don’t let them go alone again,” Mr. 
Gilbert said, decidedly. ‘You shouldn’t 
have done so today. You know wat that 
girl said to Dr. Trask ab~- -_usuiting a 
lawyer. Perhaps that . .u.eir business this. 
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afternoon. Iam astonished, Lucy, that you 
let them out alone, after such a speech as 
that.” 

**Tcouldn’t go today,’’ his wife answered, 
fretfully. ‘‘ 1 had work to do.” 

“You might have sent one of the girls; 
I’m sure we have enough,” the father re- 
torted, in an injured voice. 

‘*You never give me credit for thinking of 
anything, Mr. Gilbert,’’ said his wife, sharp- 
ly, offended by the allusion to the number of 
their daughters. ‘I merely mentioned this 
morning that I should not be able to go out 
to-day, and Blanche immediately sent an 
order fora coupé. Iwas meaning to propose 
Helen’s going, when the suitable time came. 
You mistake if you think that I am going to 
expose myself to the danger of being ac- 
cused of playing police on them, as I shouid 
have been, if I had instantly filled my place 
by putting another in. As I said, Blanche 
instantly ordered a coupé, in place of the ba- 
rouche which had been engaged for the 
whole week. I never dreamed of her chang- 
ing it. You, of course—’’ 

‘*Hush, ma!” interposed Helen, from the 
window. ‘Here they come.” 

lt was terribly hard, but Mr. Gilbert put 
on asmile, and went out to wait on his sister- 
in-law, only kept from showing his dislike, 
in spite of himself, by the satisfaction with 
which he perceived that she was looking 
very ill. 

Blanche was, however, in fine spirits ; 
told everywhere they had been, described 
their adventures, and announced that only 
lack of funds had prevented their doing a 
great deal of shopping that day. 

‘* But we mean to make up for it to-mor- 
row, if Mr. Willis can accommodate us with 
money,’ she said. ‘‘If we go to the sea- 
shore, we want to take a seamstress and a 
pile of work with us. We really need a good 
deal.”’ 

“‘T can let you have any money you may 
want,’ her uncle said, with an attempt at 
cordiality. 

‘Thank you. How kind you are! Butis 
it necessary ?”’ said the girl, brightly. ‘‘ Has 
not Mr. Willis power to give us now what 
we want?”’ 

“Certainly, he can give it to you, was the 
reply, ‘‘though at his own risk, which is, of 
course, no real, only a legal risk. He would 
have toloan it to you. There are some legal 
formalities to be attended to before he can 
hand over any money as a matter of right.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert dropped her eyes 
and colored faintly, the color fading instant- 
ly from her pallid face;. but her daughter 
laughed. 

‘* Well, formalities or no formalities, we 
must go shopping. It is our inalienable 
privilege, as ladies. And so, uncle, we will 
be obliged to call on you.”’ 

‘* How much do you want ?”’ he asked, tak- 
ing out a well-filled pocket-book. 

‘‘ Well, in the first place, ma,’ said 
Blanche, patting her mother’s cheek, ‘‘ we 
want at least a hundred dollars apiece, for 
personal adornment; then we must get 
sheets, and towels, and table linen for the 
housekeeping. That will be two or three 
hundred more.”’ 

The family exchanged glances, and Mr. 
Gilbert reddened. Miss Blanche was not 
going beyond her mother’s means, but she 
was going beyond anything they had former- 
ly been able to do, and beyond her uncle’s 
and cousins’ means. It was rather a showy 
launching out, they thought, mindful of the 
before-quoted proverb concerning the beg- 
gar on horseback. 

‘*T have only a hundred dollars to spare 
to-night,’ Mr. Gilbert said, giving it to her. 
‘**Perhaps I can get more in the morning. 
Do you want all these things right away, 
Elizabeth? ” 

yes!’’ said Blanche, although her 
mother had been addressed. 

‘“‘T thought, Amos, that since we are go- 
ing to housekeeping directly, as Lucy and 
Blanche were speaking of, we need lose no 
time in preparing,’ Mrs. Gilbert said, quiet- 
ly, just raising her eyes an instant, then let- 
ting them fall again, as if she did not like to 
look at him. ‘‘ But we must not inconvyen- 
ience you. Blanche is so prompt, she never 
can wait.’’ 

Blanche gave her mother a playful slap on 
the hand, for this apparent desertion of her 
side. 

Theresa laughed. ‘*I am just like you, 
Blanche. I cannot wait. It never is safe 
to let me know that I can do anything to 
morrow, for then I always insist on doing it 
today. 

Mrs. Gilbert declined to dine with the 
family, pleading fatigue, and her desire to 
rest before seeing the doctor in the evening. 
It was all she could do to keep her compos- 
ure. Seeing, as she plainly did, the desires 
and intentions of her relatives, looking for- 
ward to the escape she meditated, and which 
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might prove a failure, and trembling with 
nervous dread at the thought that she must 
see the two doctors and talk with them, with 
their cool, professional eyes noting her every 
word and look, their judgment prejudiced, 
their expectations quite fixed to find her of 
unsound mind, she was, in spite of her ef- 
forts, in a fair way to justify their suspicions. 
For once, the soothing words of Blanche 
were without effect. 

‘Only keep cool, mamma, and we will 
soon be beyond their reach. Do -you think 
you had better consent to see them to 
night ?”’ 

‘Yes. If I were to put it off till morning, 
I should not sleep tonight for thinking of it, 
and should be more agitated then than now, 
without any excuse to offer. Now I can say 
that Iam tired; then I would be supposed 
to be rested. The interview would prostrate 
me so that I should not be able to go away.” 

While she spoke, Mrs. Gilbert was walk- 
ing to and fro in her chamber, wringing her 
hands in a paroxysm of nervous agitation. 
Her words, sensible and to the point as they 
were, were so spoken, in abrupt, broken 
sentences, that to a prejudiced ear they 
would have lost half their meaning ; and the 
quick gasps in which her breath came, and 
the feverish glances of her eyes, increased 
the disorder of her appearance. Blanche’s 
heart sank as she looked at her. For one 
instant her courage failed. She could not 
doubt that it was more than possible her 
mother might be temporarily insane; and if 
she should fail now, immediately, how could 
she get her away? If she should give up 
that night, what hope would there be? Their 
only chance was in getting out to ride the 
next morning. What would they do, if her 
mother should be unable to go? 

‘* Mamma, I really think that you should 
decline the doctor’s visit this evening,”’ she 
said. ‘“*T cannot!’’ her mother cried out, 
angrily. ‘* Cannot you see that it is impossi- 
ble, without making matters worse? O 
dear, dear!”’ 

‘* Mamma!” exclaimed Blanche, sternly, 
frightened into an unusual manner by her 
mother’s utter lack of self-control. 

Mrs. Gilbert paused a moment, looked at 
her daughter in astonishment; then burst in- 
to violent weeping, exclaiming that she was a 
burden to her own child, and to all the world, 
and she had better die. Blanche soothed and 
reassured her as well as she could, but with 
imperfect success. 


With such an afternoon, it was not likely 
that Mrs. Gilbert was prepared to be calm 
in the evening. She did as well as she could, 
though, but the effort was evident. 

Blanche prepared everything; she arranged 
her mother’s chair and lowered the light, 
shading the screen so as to shade the face of 
the patient. She gave her mother a sedative 
before the doctor came, and talked lightly 
and cheerfully to her. 

But when, after the door-bell had warned 
them to expect c»mpany, there came a light 
tap at the door, and Blanche rose to admit 
the visitors, she saw that her mother’s two 
hands were clasped on the two arms of her 
chair, and that her feverish eyes were turned 
to meet the first look of their dreaded faces. 

** Mamma, keep your eyes cast down,” she 
whispered, hurriedly. 

The whisper made matters worse. It re- 
minded Mrs. Gilbert that there must be in 
her face an unnatural expression. Instead, 
then, of dropping her eyes, she put both 
hands over her face. 

The two doctors glanced at each other, 
then sauvely took their seats, then after an 
easy word or two with Blanche, turned to 
her mother. Mrs. Gilbert had uncovered 
her face, but only to lean back in her chair, 
clench her hands on the arms of it, and sit 
in pallid silence to be questioned. 

Doctor Frazer was in mind a man after 
Doctor Trask’s own heart; but he was in 
manner not so smooth and gentle as his as- 
sociate. His first glimpse of the patient had 
been unfavorable to her cause; his second 
confirmed the impression. He coolly reach- 
ed his hand and drew away the screen, let- 
ting the full light on Mrs. Gilbert’s face. 

light hurts mamma’s eyes,’ said 
Blanche, hastily, replacing the screen. 

Doctor Frazer looked coldly at her, secret- 
ly pleased. A physcian always wants to see 
the countenance of his patient, and is not ac- 
customed to being so opposed. 

Had these men known what was passing 
in the minds of the two ladies on whom 
they pronounced judgment, and that the 
sick woman before them knew their drift, 
and was suffering torments, in her effort to 
conceal both her fear and her anger, they 
would have come toa different conclusion. 

But they saw no reason why their pres- 
ence sould agitate Mrs. Gilbert, and believed 
that they saw her in her usual state. 

The result was inevitable. Under the 
cross-questioning of the stranger, the invalid 
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made trembling and confused answers; then 
with amomentary upburst of pride, and of 
her olden spirit, indignant at being so set up- 
on, she would sit upright, and turning her 
flashing eyes on them, utter some haughty 
reply which seemed to them utterly uncalled 
for and out of place. 

The interview was over at last, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, unable to bear more, starting up re- 
questing the gentlemen to excuse her that 
night. 

‘*T am very much fatigued,”’ she said, in a 
stifled voice, scarcely restraining herself 
from screaming. 

Any delicate and nervous person can un- 
derstand her feelings, and know that she has 
felt at times the same jarring of the nerves, 
the same inclination to do some unheard-of 
and outrageous thing. 

The doctors went away immediately, fol- 
lowed down stairs by Blanche. Sbe per- 
ceived that her mother had compromised her- 
self irretrievably, and that she must use fi- 
nesse to obtain the little delay they needed. 

**One word, doctor,’’ she said, pausing at 
the parlor door. 

Doctor Trask followed her in, and quietly 
awaited her communication. 

‘¢ If mother should go to the place you 
spoke of,”’ she said, in faltering voice, ‘‘ would 
she be associated with persons sicker than 
she—sick enough to shock her?” 

‘¢ There is not the least need of that,’’ said 
the doctor, rather eagerly, pleased at this 
sign of yielding, which seemed to remove 
the only obstacle out of the way. For, wheth- 
er they owned it or not, they were all afraid 
of Blanche. ‘She could be entirely sepa- 
rated from the others, could take as much ex- 
ercise as she wanted, yet not be intruded 

**T do not know about it,’’ Blanche went 
on, doubtfully, as if unwilling to yield at once. 
Mamma seems very ill tonight. I do not 
think it was right for her to see company in 
the evening. She may be better in the morn- 
ing. If not, I will see. But I must be the 
one to speak the matter to her. If any one 
can persuade her to go, I can. Indeed, no 
one else can persuade her; and to speak of it 
would make matters worse.”’ 

‘*T shall be very glad to trust her to you,”’ 
the doctor said, delighted at the prospect of 
success. Then, touched by her situation, 
and the pallid, downcast face, he added, more 
kindly than he. had yet spoken to her, ‘I 
know, Miss Gilbert, that your situation must 
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be trying; but I assure you I speak for the 

best when I advise you that your mother be | 
for a time secluded and under steady treat- 
ment. Of course it is painful for you.” 

There was no mistaking the kindness of 
his tone, and it touched the girl more than 
its unexpectedness. Moreover, she believed 
him to be sincere, though none the less in- 
flexible. She lifted her eyes, swimming in 
tears, to his face, and for a moment the im- 
pulse seized her to throw herself on his 
mercy,—to beg him to befriend them. But a 
thought checked the impulse of generous 
trustfulness. This man had been employed 
by her aunt and uncle, talked over secretly 
with them his interviews with her mother, 
was perhaps even now deceiving her in some 
way. She held back the words that would 
have burst forth, only looked at him with 
that pitiful, passionate glance. He felt its 
appeal, but mistook its meaning. 

‘** Poor child!” he said, extending his hand 
to her. ‘* You must hope for the best. I 
do not doubt that after a time your mother 
will be perfectly restored. You must not be 
cast down.”’ 

‘*We have so few friends,” she faltered 
out, ‘‘I don’t know whom to depend on. 
And I have had to bear a good deal for one 
so young.”’ 

As she spoke, unable longer to control the 
momentary weakness which his kind man-- 
ner had caused her, Blanche turned abrupt- 
ly away, and went up-stairs. She heard him 
make some assurance, but did not stop to 
listen or to answer. 

Doctor Trask found the family less confi- 
dent than he of his success. 

‘* Blanche knows how to manage and de- 
ceive,’ her aunt said. ‘‘I would not be too 
sure that she may not go out tomorrow 
morning and bring in another doctor.” 

But for once the astute gentleman was de- 
ceived. It was quite evident to him that the 
Gilbert family envied and disliked their rela- 
tives; and now he set down all that they said 
to envy and dislike. Blanche’s appeal had 
made a champion of him. He was quite 
ready to befriend her to any extent, provided 
she did not oppose him in any way. 

‘*Then you and doctor Frazer are both of 
opinion that Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert is of un- 
sound mind, and should be placed immedi- 
ately under guardianship?’’? Mr. Gilbert 
asked, with impressive judicial formality. 
‘‘And you are both ready to testify the 
same?” 
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are,” was the reply. ‘We think 
the state of the patient requires there should 
be no delay.” 

The family sat silent, and a little fright- 
ened. 

“T do not doubt that the doctors know 
best,”” Mrs. Gilbert said, after a pause, 
speaking nervously. ‘‘ But I am very sorry, 
and I would wish every care to be taken that 
no mistake be made. It seems to me that 
there should be a delay, and that Elizabeth 
should try the sea air awhile, and see if that 
does not benefit her.” 

Mr. Gilbert looked angrily at his wife. ‘“‘Oh, 
a@ woman’s temporizing way!”’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Leave her at liberty till she has broken out 
in some freak— perhaps burned the house 
over our heads, or killed herself or some one 
else. A person whose mind is unsettled 
ought to be shut up. They are not fit to be 
trusted with liberty.” 

The doctors went, and Mr. Gilbert returned 
to the sitting-room. He was looking pale 
and excited, but resolute. 

**T do not trust Blanche,’”’ he said, after 
having shut the door. ‘ The girl is capable 
of any deceit. It is my opinion that she has 
no more intention of letting her mother go 
to an asylum than she has of going to one 
herself. I want you all to keep a close watch 
on them. Don’t let them go out of your 
sight again. Watch them tomorrow, and if 
they go to ride, do you go with them, Lucy.”’ 

So saying, he opened the door again, and 
went out. There was a moment of uneasy 
silence. In spite of the dictum of the doc- 
tors, they were well aware that they took on 
themselves a heavy responsibility in this 
matter; and, gloss over it as they might, now 
that the desired result was so near at hand, 
each one felt that it was a desired, but 
scarcely a necessary step, and that had the 
case been one in which their personal inter- 
ests were not concerned, they would have 
come to very different conclusions. They 
were afraid of the world, and afraid of 
Blanche. 

‘*Well, we are not responsible,” Helen 
said at last, throwing off the oppressive 
silence. ‘‘It is the doctors’ business.’’ 

** But I do wish that father wouldn’t be so 
eager,’’ said Theresa. ‘It doesn’t look 
well.” 

The next morning Mrs. Gilbert did not 
come down to breakfast, and Blanche took a 
cup of tea up to her. 

Mamma is really quite out of sorts,’”’ she 
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said, gravely. ‘‘ The doctors’ visit hurt her, 
and she did not sleep at all.” 

‘**T thought that the visit had better be put 
off till morning,”’ Mrs. Gilbert said, anxious- 
ly. ‘I was afraid it might disturb her 
rest.”’ 

‘*She will see no one till afternoon,” 
Blanche said, coldly, without glancing up at 
the circle of sympathizing faces around the 
table. ‘‘ She will not even see the doctor. 
If he should come, he will have to come 
again. Iam going to try and get her asleep 
this forenoon.”’ 

No one knew quite what to say, and there 
was silence. Even when Blanche had gone 
up-stairs with the little tray containing her 
mother’s breakfast, no one spoke for awhile. 
Mr. Gilbert’s hand trembled as he stirred 
his coffee, and made a pretence of eating, 
and his wife anxiously watched his face. 
But though his nerves shook, his resolution 
did not. 

‘**Mind what I told you,” he said, looking 
back as he went out the door. 

Mrs. Gilbert went softly up to ask after 
her sister-in-law, and found her up and 
dressed, instead of in bed. But she was 
looking very ill, and there was no smile in 
her greeting. 

** Don’t you think you might feel better, 
Elizabeth, if you should ride out?’ she 
asked, in as gentle a manner as she could 
assume. 

The invalid frowned, and hesitated before 
answering. She had hoped that there would 
be no question of their going out, and that 
they could get off alone. She looked appeal- 
ingly at Blanche. 

“*T don’t know, mamma, but you would 
feel better,” Blanche said. ‘‘We will see 
presently, after you have rested. Don’t you 
want to lie down now?”’ 

‘“T am almost sick myself, to-day,” 
Blanche’s aunt said. ‘‘ My head aches bad- 
ly, and if you go, I shall be very glad to take 
an airing with you; that is,” smiling, “‘if 
you will have me.” 

‘*T don’t know whether mamma will feel 
like going,’’ Blanche replied, coldly. 

As soon as they were alone, the mother 
and daughter looked significantly at each 
other. 

‘You see!’’ said Mrs. Gilbert. 

‘*We will get rid of her, if we have to tell 
her to come back alone,”’ Blanche said, in a 
whisper. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, mamma. If she 
will go, we can turn her off more easily after 
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we get out than we can get rid of the whole 
family here. We've got to take her.” 

‘¢ What time is it, dear?’’ asks the mother 
anxiously. 

** Half-past eleven, and the cars start at 
two o’clock. We had better be getting 
ready. I will go out myself for the carriage. 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert was on the watch for 
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Blanche, when she went down-stairs, with 
the sitting-room door open, and she conven- 
iently dusting a chandelier just opposite it. 

‘* Are you going with us, aunt?’’ Blanche 
called out, lightly, from the entry. 

‘*O yes! you are going, then?” 

‘“Yes; I persuaded mamma. Be ready 
soon. We are going right away.” 


MINNIE LYLE. 


BY A, J. CLEMENTS. 


he sitting in the gloaming, Minnie Lyle, 


And pleasant thoughts are flitting through my brain, 
Of days when we went roaming, Minnie Lyle, 
Amid the haunts we shall ne’er see again. 


I’m thinking of the day when by your side, 
With trembling lips my vows of love had birth; 
You blushed, and promised to become my bride, 
And I had gained my dearest wish on earth. 


Your hair was light and flowing, Minnie Lyle, 
Your winning eyes a beauteous heavenly blue, 
And your cheeks like roses growing, Minnie Lyle, 
Were blooming with a rich and healthful hue; 

Your merry voice was music to my ear, 
True happiness to see your pleasing smile 
And naught on earth to me was half so dear 
As you, my own, my precious Minnie Lyle. 


We’ ve journeyed on together, Minnie Lyle, 
Through many scenes and many happy years; 
And we've clung to each other, Minnie Lyle, 
And shared each other’s hopes, delights and fears. 


We've traveled with the gay and thoughtless throng, 
And mingled in the turmoil, care and strife; 

In peace and harmony we’ve roamed along— 
Congenial souls, along the road of life. 


Our brows are growing wrinkled, Minnie Lyle, 
Our eyesight is beginning to decay, 

And our hair with grey is sprinkled, Minnie Lyle, 
The freshness of our youth has passed away. 


I loved you when your face was young and fair, 


When furrows deep were strangers to your brow 
When you had winning eyes and golden hair, 


I loved you then—I love you better now. 
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GENERAL JOSEPH REED. 


ENERAL JOSEPH REED, of the 
continental army during the Revolu- 
tion, secretary to General Washington and 
president of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, was born at Trenton, in the province 
of New Jersey, on the 27th of August, 1741. 
He was educated at the Philadelphia Acade- 
my, and afterward entered as a student at 
Princeton College, where he took his degree 
at the early age of sixteen. On leaving col- 
lege, he began the study of the law with 
Richard Stockton, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the province, and in May, 1763, 
was admitted to practice. Soon after, he 
went to England, and entered as a student 
in the Middle Temple, where he remained 
two years. 

In 1765, Mr. Reed returned to America, 
and began the practice of law at Trenton. 
In 1770, he again visited England, where he 
married a daughter of Mr. DeBerdt, an emi- 
nent merchant, and at one time an agent for 
the province of Massachusetts Bay. On 
his return, he took up his residence in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1774, he took a decided part 
with the patriots of the province in con- 
demning the acts of the British parliament 
regulating the government and administra- 
tion of justice in the province of Massachu- 
setts. Ina convention of the most able and 
patriotic men of the colony, a committee of 
correspondence was appointed, consisting of 
John Dickinson, Joseph Reed and Charles 
Thomson. 

In 1775, he was chosen president of the 
Provincial Assembly. In June, 1775, Wash- 
ington was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army; Mr. Reed accompanied him, and 
soon after their arrival at Cambridge, Gener- 
al Washington appointed him his secretary, 
by whom he was greatly esteemed for his in- 
telligence and integrity. In October, 1775, 
Mr. Reed having temporarily left his post 
for Philadelphia, his place was supplied by 
Robert H. Hamilton, of Maryland. In Jan- 
uary, 1776, Mr. Reed, who was then chair- 
man of the committee of safety, was elected 
a member of the provincial assembly, of 
which body he was an influential member. 
In June, he resigned his seat, and rejoined 
General Washington at New York. Shortly 
after, at the request of General Washington, 


Mr. Reed was appointed by Congress adju- 
tant-general. 

In the campaign of 1776, he proved him- 
self a brave and efficient officer. From June 
until November he was in active service, 
and on the fifteenth of the latter month he 
accompanied General Washington, with the 
main body of the army, across the Hudson 
River; on the next day the British army in- 
vested Fort Washington. On the 8th of 
March, 1776, Washington despatched Colo- 
nel Reed to Burlington, to impress upon the 
assembly of New Jersey the importance and 
necessity of immediate reinforcements for 
the army. At this time Colonel Reed had 
communicated to Washington his intention 
to resign the post of adjutant-general, in- 
tending, however, to remain with the army, 
attached to the staff as a volunteer. Upon 
receiving an earnest request from Washing- 
ton, begging him to reconsider his determi- 
nation, he recalled his resignation, and 
joined Washington at Trenton the next 
morning. 

On the 8th of December, 1776, Colonel 
Reed was the bearer of a letter to Congress 
urging that body to exert its influence to 
send reinforcements. The appeal was prompt- 
ly met, and a considerable body of militia 
joined Washington at Trenton. Colonel 
Reed was ordered by the commander-in- 
chief to co-oferate with the troops in the at- 
tack on the British and Hessians at Trenton 
and Princeton. On the 30th of December, 
Washington crossed the river, and soon 
after the army encamped at Trenton under 
his immediate command. 

On the 12th of May, 1777, Congress ap- 
pointed Colonel Reed a brigadier-general. 
General Washington was desirous that he 
should take the command of the light-horse, 
and wrote him saying, ‘‘I sincerely wish 
that you may accept the appointment of 
Congress, and the post I am desirous of 
placing you in.”” General Reed declined the 
cavalry command, and Count Pulaski was 
appointed in his stead. 

On the 20th of March, 1777, by a unani- 
mous vote of the executive council of Penn- 
slvania, General Reed was appointed the 
first chief justice under the new constitution, 
which high honor he declined. In August, 
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1777, General Reed again joined the army as 
a volunteer, attaching himself to the Penn- 


‘sylvania troops, which were under the com- 


mand of General Armstrong, torming a por- 
tion of Washington’s army. In September, 
1777, he was elected as a delegate, by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, to the continental 
Congress. He was engaged in the battle of 
Germantown, where he rendered good ser- 
vice by his advice in the military council 
and his action in the campaign. 

In November, 1777, he was appointed by 
Congress, of which Henry Laurens was then 
president, a commissioner for Indian affairs, 
having in view the pacification of the Indi- 
ans, and the reduction of the British milita- 
ry post at Detroit; this appointment he de- 
clined. In January, 1778, he entered upon 
his duties as a member of Congress, and 
was appointed upon a committee, consisting 
of three members of Congress, together with 
three members of the boar.i of war, to con- 
eult with the commander-in-chief in relation 
to the appointments and discipline of the 


army. General Reed’s services at camp 


were so valuable, that by the request of the 
commander-in-chief and that of Congress he 
was compelled to remain their during nearly 
the whole of the campaign, and was not 
able to again take his seat in Congress till 
the 6th of April. 

In May, 1778, the three British commis- 
sioners arrived from England to endeavor to 
effect a conciliatory negotiation. George 
Johnstone, once governer of Florida, and 
for many years an active opposjtion member 
of the House cf Commons, was one of them; 
he had been always an avowed friend of 
colonial rights, and the British government 
had great expectations on his influence and 
exertions. Governor Johnstone had ad- 
dressed private letters to Francis Dana, 
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Robert Morris and Mr. Reed, all members 
of Congress, to secure their influence toward 
the restoration of harmony, giving to the 
two last named intimations of honors and 
emoluments. To Mr. Reed, direct proposi- 
tions were made through an accomplished 
American lady, Mrs. Ferguson, daughter of 
a former collector of the port of Philadel- 
phia, under the king. He was assured that 
ten thousand pounds sterling, and the best 
office in the gift of the crown in America 
should be at his disposal, if he could effect 
a reunion of the two countries. General 
Reed answered, without hesitation:— 

‘* My influence is but small, but were it as 
great as Governor Johnstone would intimate 
the king of Great Britain has nothing within 
his gift that would tempt me.” No further 
intercourse between the parties took place. 

On the 1st of December, 1778, he was 
elected by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
by a unanimous vote, president of the execu- 
tive council. Mr. Reed received from Gen- 
eral Washington a hearty congratulation on 
his election to this high station, in which he 
was continued during three years, tili 1782, 
the limit of executive service fixed by the 
constitution. Mr. Reed, on retiring from 
the presidency, resumed the practice of his 
profession. 

On the 20th of December, 1783, Mr. Reed 
sailed from Philadelphia for England, partly 
on business, and for the restoration of his 
failing health. He returned from England 
in 1784, and in November the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania elected him to represent the 
State in Congress. He did not live to enter 
upon his dutics. Soon after he was pros- 
trated by illness, when, after severe suffer- 
ing of two months, he died on the 5th of 
March, 1785, at the early age of forty-four 
years. 


THE MYSTERIOUS YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


HE hero of this tale—when first I heard 

of him—was mounted on the outside 

of the Dryden mail-coach, which rattled 
with an air of immense importance into the 
insignificant little village of Milbrook. It 
was seldom that a traveler deigned to honor 
the place; but on this auspicious evening, 
the horses whirled up to the yellow tavern, 


and tarried till the outside passenger dis- 
mounted. He accomplished this feat with 
the dignity of a king descending his throne; 
then, tossing his fare at the driver’s feet, as 
if it were largess, he folded a remarkable 
velvet cloak about his graceful form, and 
disappeared within the tavern door. It was 
the act of a moment, but accompanied with 
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such a regal air, that it would have been a 
thousand pities if it had passed unnoticed— 
which, fortunately, it did not. Admiring 
eyes gazed upen the youth, and immedi- 
ately recognized him as their affinity — the 
deau ideal that made all other beaux mean 
and unworthy. 

The possessors of the eyes aforesaid— 
they were four eyes, unluckily—were Lydia 
Jones and Mary Smith, yeomen’s daugh- 
ters, in this secluded hamlet of Milbrook. 
Had they been of gentle blood, and knewn 
as the Ladies Blanche and Geraldine, they 
would have made very fine heroines; but 
as plain Lydia and Mary, they could expect 
no such honor. For personal appearance, 
however, they might have challenged any 
““ladye fair,” in story or song. 

Lydia was a brunette. Heavy, purplish- 
black braids shaded her brilliant eyes, and 
framed a face that would have been too dark, 
but for the lovely, dusky color that glowed 
in her cheek. Mary was all that the name 
itself suggests of fairness and purity. She 
had a delicate, seashell complexion, which 
weli suited the light, clear eyes, and danc- 
ing sunbeams of curls. 

But however different our heroines in 
personal appearance, their tastes were 
much alike They were both intensely ro- 
mantic. Both agreed that they were ‘out 
of their sphere ’’—that their exquisite or- 


‘ ganizations were made for something nicer 


than the hearty, honest companionship of 
Milbrook. They were in the first blush of 
young ladyhood, and as the swains of the 
surrounding country were not blind, they 
had an abundant number of admirers, all 
of whom, it need not be said, were scorn- 
fully regarded, while the proud beauties 
waited in patience for the hsroes of their 
dreams. 

The happy moment had at length arrived. 
For the first time in their lives, they re- 
gretted the unanimity of their tastes. They 
parted that night, to dream the same fool- 
ish dream of the young stranger. The 
next day passed, and the next, but noth- 
ing was seen of him, though never were 
“vigilance committee” so watchful as my 
fair heroines. 

On the evening of the second day, Lydia 
and Mary were returning from the post- 
office, which, in that Arcadia, was consid- 
ered a proper and safe excursion for young 
women at any hour. As they left the irreg- 
ular group of cottages, dignified as ‘the 


village,” and strolled towards their homes, 
they saw the manly figure which had 
haunted their thoughts, descending with 
equal grace and agility the fence that en- 
closed Father Jones’s orchard. Be sure 
that the young ladies aid not disgrace their 
hero by the slightest suspicion that he had 
been hooking apples! 

He passed them, with his usual courtly 
air, paying homage to their beauty by a 
hasty, admiring glance. The one thrilling 
look increased the romantic fever of the 
young ladies, and was secretly believed by 
each one to be meant for herself alone. 
A feeling of rivalry began to disturb the 
girls’ friendship, and this was heightened 
the followiug evening, when the noble hero 
met Lydia, and bowed gracefully. 

Poor Mary was in despair, but soon re- 
joiced in being the favored one; for, as 
she sat in pensive mvod, by the trout-brook 
that flowed through her father’s meadow, 
she heard stealthy steps, and then a low 
voice exclaimed, in un lisguise] admiration, 
“Glorious hair!’? The hair, thus apos- 
trophizedl, droop2d instinctively over swift- 
coming blushes and joyful eyes 

The fascinating unknown never appeared 
till twilight; this, of course, added to the 
romance which already made- him the in- 
carnation of some novel hero. He had 
quite a foreign look; his Spanish cloak and 
fierce moustache were, at any rate, quite 
unlike the Milbrook youths. Thereupon 
the young ladies decided that he was cer- 
tainly a foreigner—possibly an exile—yes, 
probably an exile, or why this mystericus 
seclusion? Perhaps he was of noble blood 
—a count in disguise. 

Every day increased the interest in the 
young man, and every day the bitter feel- 
ing of rivalry separated his admirers. It 
was little they had to boast of,—a bow a 
smile, a fervent glance, returned, I am 
ashamed to say, with equal fervor. 

At last the crisis came. One evening 
Lydia went on her accustomed stroll to the 
postoffice, but she did not call for Mary as 
usual. Perhaps she had a faint hope that 
this evening she would meet the fascinat- 
ing stranger, and wished no third party to 
disturb the romance; perhaps she was 
simply disinclined to Mary’s society—cer- 
tainly, she enjoyed it little now. 

She walked lingeringly to the village, 
hoping, vainly to hear a now well-known 
footstep. When she reached the little post- 
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Office, the inquisitive old postmaster handed 
her anewspaper; and then, as she was turn- 
ing away, exclaimed: — 

Here, Lyddy—something for you.” 

Lydia took the thick, white envelope with 
a feeling akin to awe. Letters were rare 
events to her; for, saving a few Western 
cousins, who wrote semi-annually, perhaps, 
she had no correspondents. She looked for 
the postmark, but there was none. She 
glanced at the address. She had never seen 
before that showy and elegant hand-writing. 
A delicious suspicion came over her, send- 
ing richer color into her cheek. She walked, 
in a happy maze to the door, with the un- 
opened envelope in her hand. As she ran 
down the wooden steps, the sudden appear- 
ance of the young stranger startled her. 
She trembled violently, and dropped the 
letter. 

The young gentleman hastily took it 
from the grass, and handed it to her, with 
a respectful bow. He hesitated a moment, 
and then whispered: — 

‘¢ May I hope you will consider this with 
favor ?”’ 

Lydia murmured an unintelligible reply, 
and went home in a transport of happiness 
and impatience. Somehow, with all the 
rest, there was mingled a consciousness of 
guilt. She dared not meet her father’s 
honest eyes, when she handed him the 
paper, and he asked: — 

‘*¢ Was this all, Lyddy ? Wasn’t there no 
letter from Injanny ?”’ 

She heard her mother straining milk in 
the dairy, and knew she ought to offer her 
help; but filial duty and all other thoughts 
were overpowered by the one strong desire 
to read her lover’s words. 

There was a full, bright moonlight, which 
made out-doors almost as bright as day, and 
poured through the little window entrancing 
rays, which quite eclipsed the tallow candle 
feebly burning on the stand. Lydia extin- 
guished it and knelt by the window. Now 
that the coveted moment of solitude had 
come, she deferred to read the letter. Lean- 
ing on the casement she gazed rapturously 
at the moon, which, according to its usual 
custom, looked down in full sympathy upon 
the lovesick maiden. 

The letter was not long unopened. Lydia 
broke the seal—a massive seal it was, im- 
pressed on tri-colored wax. She could not 
trace the figures, hut no doubt it was the 
noble coat-of-arms, which this illustrious 
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exile dared not impress too plainly. She 
would know his name first. She turned 
the page, and read the signature—‘‘ Ernest 
Lovell.”” Charming! 

Lydia looked up again to the moon for 
sympathy, and fell into a blissful specula- 
tion upon her answer. She would write 
that very night—at once—and commence— 
how ?—‘‘ Dearest Ernest?’’? She blushed 
at the thought, but a repetition of it em- 
boldened her, and then, with increased 
ardor, she again opened the letter, and read 
the hero’s name. No mention of title; 
but that was perhaps his commendable mod- 
esty, or he would have written, ‘‘ Ernest, 
Lord Lovell.”” Probably he was forced to 
conceal, even from her, his rank. She no- 
ticed, directly above the signature, a stanza 
of poetry. She treated herself to the first 
line: — 

‘*From England’s distant shores I come,” 
She read no further, but in a delirium of 
eestasy that her romantic conjectures were 
thus happily being proved, she commenced 
at the very beginning, and perused, ‘‘ with 
emotions better imagined than described,” 
the following words: — 


‘*The subscriber, having taken rooms at 
Milbrook Village, is prepared to attend to 
all the departments of hair-dressing in the 
most fashionable style. 

‘* Satisfaction in shaving and dyeing war- 
ranted. 

‘¢ Particular attention paid to Ladies’ hair. 

“ From England’s distant shores I come, 

In Maine’s salubrious State to roam ; 
With ladies fair and gents, to mingle— 
Their hair to cut, shampoo and shingle. 
‘* Yours with respect, 
ERNEST LOVELL.” 


My deep sympathy for the heroine would 
persuade me to drop the curtain, without a 
moral; but a historian should be faithful. 
I cannot, however, attempt to describe the 
shame and agony of that night. 

On the following day, great was the ex- 
citement in Milbrook, when it was known 
“that dandified young feller, who hadn’t 
shown himself by daylight till yesterday,’’ 
was suddenly recognized by New York offi- 
cials as a notorious member of the light- 
fingered gentry,’ who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, after a recent larceny. 

‘“*They say,’ said Farmer Jones, mis- 
chievously, ‘“‘that some folks thought he 
was a count in disguise. If so, I guess 
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he never had such a suite before as toted 
him back to New York. I’m glad he’s 
caught, and put where he belongs. Not 
that I’d be looking down on barbers, or 
counts, either, wife,’? he added, with true 
American tolerance. 

Mary called on Lydia the next day, and 
exhibited the fac simile of a certain elegant 


epistle. The girls had learned a hard lesson, 
but it was a useful one; and now, I am 
happy to say, they are perfectly suited with 
the plebeian cognomens of Jones and Smith, 
having exchanged names and brothers, and 
settled very contentedly down upon the old 
homesteads in Milbrook. 


A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


CHAPTER I. 


R. and Mrs. St. Clair thought it only a 
lover’s quarrel at first, and took small 

note of Jessie’s tear-stained face, and smiled 
at Walter’s absence, but when a week had 
passed, and there had been no reconciliation, 
they grew grave. They questioned Jessie 
tenderly but seriously as to the cause of the 
estrangement, and were astonished at her 
cold replies. She would make no compre- 
hensive explanation. She said simply that 
her engagement was at an end, and begged 
so piteously that the matter might not again 
be mentioned, that her parents were con- 
strained to gratify her request. They did 
not doubt, being persons of tact and intelli- 
gence, that a little time would rectify the 
trouble, whatever it might be, and were 


very willing to allow circumstances to take 
their course naturally. 

Ere long very important changes began to 
make themselves felt in the little family cir- 
cle. Walter Durell came no more, but Jes- 
sie ceased to droop and pine, and looked 
quite bright and gay again. True, it was 
not the brightness and gayety of the olden 
days which she manifested. There was a 
constant, restless excitement about her man- 
ner, a forced animation and recklessness 
which had never characterized it before. 
But none saw this save the fond mother. 
Her anxious eyes detected every shadow on 
Jessie’s face, and knew what a very mock- 
ery her apparent cheerfulness really was. 

But though Mrs. St. Clair pondered se- 
cretly on the sad transformation which had 
taken place in her daughter, and though she 
marveled much at the continued coldness 
existing between Jessie and her betrothed, 
she still hoped all would ultimately be well, 
and refrained from appearing more conscious 
of the present state of affairs than was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. 

To the reader a few explanatory words 
relative to the broken engagement may suf- 
fice. They had been betrothed—Walter 
Durell and Jessie St. Clair—something more 
than three years. It had been a boy and 
girl attachment truly, yet it had seemed very 
sincere. He was still not quite twenty, she 
scarcely seventeen. The contract had been 
made when they were mere children, yet it 
had been heartily approved by the parents 
of both, and treated with all possible con- 
sideration. The young people were dissimi- 
lar in every way. In taste, sentiment, and 
disposition they presented a striking con- 
trast. 
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Walter Durell was proud and selfish with 
an indomitable will and an inordinate ambi- 
tion. With him to resolve was to achieve. 
Whatever hindered the accomplishment of a 
desired end must be abandoned, flung aside 
or crushed. He knew no such word as fail. 
He tolerated no obstacle in the path in 
which he was pleased to walk. He recog- 
nized no difficulty as insuperable. Success 
was his watchword; advancement his gov- 
erning purpose. 

Jessie St. Clair, on the contrary, possessed 
a sweet, clinging, confiding nature, delicate- 
ly organized and finely strung, sensitive, 
poetic and enthusiastic. Simple and artless 
as a child, she had loved Walter with all the 
concentrated tenderness of her pure, unsel- 
fish disposition. He had been her hero, her 
ideal, the living personification of all she 
had ever dreamed of manly grace and digni- 
ty. 
"His pride and arrogance, his high estimate 
of his own qualities, the lofty scorn with 
which he defied adverse fortune, had seemed 


to her but the seals of a superior nature. . 


She had been so vain of his professed love 
for her, so awed by a feeling of her own un- 
worthiness, and so happy withal. 

The awakening had been very bitter. It 
had come shortly before our story opens. 
Walter had been for a year at college ina 
fashionable eastern city, and had come home 
for his summer vacation. Jessie had scarce- 
ly thought improvement possible in him. 
In her partial eyes he had been always per- 
fect. Yet he was unquestionably improved. 
She acknowledged it after the first visit he 
made her on his return. His conversation 
was more brilliant, his manner more polished, 
his bearing more haughty and self-reliant. 
The delighted girl listened, with parted lips 
and glowing cheeks, to the wonderful stories 
her lover told her of his college life, and 
never doubted his being the hero of the en- 
tire institution. 

She was prouder of him than of old, if 
that could be, and resolved to study very 


hard during the interval of his next absence, ° 


that she might surprise him on his return 
by the magnitude of her acquisitions. 

Jessie had never been a good student. 
She thought books tiresome things. They 
made her head ache, and she never could get 
the mathematical problems assigned her 
right. Butshe reasoned that if Walter were 
to be so very learned he would certainly be 
ashamed of an ignorant little wife, and she 
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bravely determined to do her best to keep 
pace with him in his pursuit of knowledge. 

Poor little Jessie! Scarcely a week after 
this beautiful idea occurred to her, Walter 
called. one evening and asked her to come 
with him into the garden. She thought he 
seemed strangely grave and quiet, but she 
accompanied him gladly, chatting gayly as 
they passed from the pretty walks with their 
borders of bright flowers, to the shade of a 
picturesque arbor near by. When they 
were seated Jessie waited for her lover to 
speak. His face was turned from her, but 
she could see that it was very pale, and 
there was a hard, fixed expression upon it 
which made her shudder. 

Jessie,’ he said at last, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing very particular to say to you. You 
will not allow yourself to be excited. I hate 
scenes, you know.”’ 

‘“*T am quite calm,’’ she replied faintly, 
‘and I am ready to listen to you.” 

He passed his long white fingers nervous- 
ly through his dark hair, and spoke rapidly, 
and with ill-concealed embarrassment. 

‘* It is of our engagement I wish to talk to 
you,” he began. ‘‘It was made, you know, 
when we were much too young to realize its 
import or understand all that it entailed. I 
have been very fond of you, Jessie, I am 
very fond of you still, but I fear we are un- 
suited to each other. I have chosen a pub- 
lic life, you know; a life which I mean shall 
lead to fame and fortune. The road to my 
goal may not be strewn with roses, never- 
theless I shall pursue it steadfastly to the 
end. But the way is too rough for your 
tender feet to tread, Jessie. Forgive me for 
speaking plainly, dear. Believe me, I know 
best. Fate has destined you to a simpler 
walk. I have watched you carefully, and 
am persuaded that you are unfitted for the 
cold heights of the world. Your tastes and 
talents are domestic rather than otherwise. 
For me to abandon my dream of greatness 
is, of course, impossible. What remains, 
therefore, but to annul our engagement, 
and to think of the past only as a brief ro- 
mance which irradiated our youth, and then 
faded, leaving a sweet memory in its stead. 
I see no other solution to the problem, 
though I have viewed the question from 
every possible standpoint. I am unprepared 
to marry now. I shall be so for some years, 
no doubt. Long ere you could have been 
my wife you will hive forgotten me, and 
learned to love one who will make you hap- 
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pier than I could ever have done. Do not 
imagine that I say all this without pain or 
regret. On the contrary, the task of telling 
you what you have just heard has seemed 
to me so difficult that I have postponed it 
day after day, feeling unequal to its execu- 
tion, yet knowing I must perform it in the 
end.”’ 

Jessie had not once looked at her lover 
during his discourse, but when he had fin- 
ished, she turned to him with no surprise or 
mortification visible upon her beautiful face, 
and a quiet self-possession that seemed 
strangely in contrast with the discomfiture 
he had manifested. 

‘*T do not doubt the wisdom of your wish- 
ing to terminate our engagement,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘ My view of it is precisely the one 
you have expressed. It was made when we 
were too young to read our own hearts 
aright. We are older now, and our ideas 
and inclinations are very different. Mar- 
riage could not bring either of us happiness, 
and we would better think no more of it. I 
have thought for some time of saying this 
to you, and am glad you have mentioned it. 
I release you from your obligation to me. 
Go, make your future what you would have 
it, and may success crown your every effort. 
I too have dreams which I hope to realize.”’ 

She rose and stood before him, a long 
shudder passing over her delicate frame. 
He looked steadily at her for the first time, 
and his lips moved slightly as if he tried to 
speak. But no sound broke the stillness, 
though the pallor of his face deepens toa 
livid whiteness. 

‘“‘The air is very cold,’’ Jessie said, shiv- 
ering again, and drawing the soft white 
shawl she wore more closely about her. “I 
cannot stay here longer. Good-night, Walt- 
er, and good-by.”’ 

She laid her cold hand one moment in his 
icy palm, and was gone. 

Stunned, piqued, amazed, vaguely con- 
scious of what hhad passed, the young man 
sat for a time immovable, and. then slowly 
rose and quitted the garden. 

The calm, dignified way in which his com- 
munication had been received puzzled him. 
Had Jessie answered him with tears, en- 
treaties, or even reproaches, he would not 
have been surprised. For these he was 
quite prepared, but her cool acceptance of 
the situation stung him to the quick. What 
could it mean? Could the proud, scornful 
girl who had just left him really be the pret- 


ty toy with which he had amused himself for 
sO many years ? 

It scarcely seemed so. He had grown 
tired of the sweet child, he thought. He 
had fancied a marriage with her might re- 
tard the eager race he was running for 
worldly distinction and success. To break 
an engagement made in the reckless impetu- 
osity of youth and inexperience had seemed 
to him a slight thing. He had resolved to 
do it very easily. Yet, somehow, now that 
it was all over, the result appeared to him 
anything but satisfactory. He had always 
felt very sure that Jessie loved him. He 
had thought it more than probable she would 
receive his proposition to cancel their en- 
gagement with extravagant grief. That she 
did not do so surprised and humiliated him. 
He pondered much upon the subject but 
could form no decided opinion respecting 
it. 

Could he have seen Jessie shortly after her 
flight from the garden even his excessive 
pride and egotism must have been amply 
gratified. Scarcely had she passed from 
the range of Walter Durell’s vision ere 
the composure and self-possession which 
had so astonished him fell from her like a 
mask. Her features became white and fixed, 
and her hands were so tightly clinched as to 
be wounded by the pressure of the delicate 
nails. Drops of blood trickled slowly from 
between her beautiful fingers. Flashes of 
bright light came before her eyes and a hor- 
rible roaring was in her ears. The air 
seemed full of fire. A sensation of sickness 
and dizziness came over her. Her brain 
seemed to reel and she was compelled to 
support herself to keep from falling. On 
and on she went, seeking to escape some- 
thing she knew not what, maddened by the 
intensity of her agony and despair. Hours 
after, when consciousness had returned to 
her, she was lying in a remote part of the 
grounds surrounding her magnificent home. 
It was very late. The moon had risen and 
was shining pitilessly down upon her. 
Dazed and frightened at finding herself 
alone in so solitary a place with only the 
night about her, Jessie could at first recall 
nothing of all that had happened. But 
memory was restored only too soon, and, 
springing up, she walked hastily to the house, 
fearing her parents would be alarmed at her 
long absence. But no one had missed her. 
She therefore bade a servant tell her mother 
she was not well and would not come down 
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to the parlor that night, and escaped at once 
to her own apartment. 

There again her grief became quite uncon- 
trollable. But hot tears now forced them- 
selves from her burning eyes, thus render- 
ing her suffering somewhat less acute than 
it had previously been. Many hours passed 
in bitter weeping, and only when the light 
of a new day fell softly into her darkened 
chamber did the miserable girl sink into a 
troubled sleep. 

It was some time before Jessie could think 
calmly of what her future should be now 
that all which had hitherto made her life lay 
crushed and dead. But a fortnight after the 
rupture of her engagement, her resolution 
was quite taken. Then it was that the sem- 
blance of gayety which we have mentioned 
began to appear in her manner. 

She had loved Walter Durell as she would 
never love again. Her affection for him 
had been no passing fancy. It had made 
her life, her happiness, her hope,—all that 
she had or wished. She could not fling it 
aside like a broken toy and seek for consola- 
tion in the dissipation of fashionable society. 
Neither could she lament forever beside its 
grave. True it was dead, but had not Walt- 
er Durell himself slain it? Had he not 
stabbed it mortally with the cruel steel of 
his heartless pride and selfishness? What 
then? Should his crime remain unpunished ? 
Assuredly not. 

From the moment when Jessie discovered 
her lover’s faithlessness and treachery, she 
had some vague and indistinct idea of re- 
venge. In the place of the beautiful idol 
which he had killed, there arose in her heart 
a dark and terrible monster who denounced 
Walter Durell as unworthy of her lightest 
thought, and called perpetually on her to 
avenge the great wrong he had done her. 
The first faint echo of this call must have 
come to Jessie when she declared to her loy- 
er that she too had dreams which she hoped 
to realize. Then, however, she had no 
clearly defined purpose, but gradually the 
desire to requite him for the horrible suffer- 
ing he had inflicted on her took entire pos- 
session of her mind. It came to occupy all 
her thought, and to subject every act of her 
daily life to its influence. She dreamed no 
more of love; she meditated only on bitter 
hate and implacable revenge. Her whole 
nature had undergone a change. She was 
no longer the pretty, artless, trusting child 
of former days. In one brief hour she had 
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become a woman—proud, cold, self-sufficient 
—with one aim, one ambition, one object in 
life. — revenge. 

From the instant that Jessie St. Clair left 
Walter Durell in the garden her heart brok- 
en and her future struck blank and black at 
a single blow, she lived on hate and the 
anticipation of its gratification. She had 
scorned to show him one tithe of the agony 
she endured. She had left him with calm 
words and quiet eyes, and he had never 
guessed how cruel was the wound which he 
had made. She guarded her secret success- 
fully from every one. Even her anxious 
parents dreamed not of the dark purpose 
which had taken shape in her hitherto open 
and guileless heart. 

Standing one day before the mirror in her 
elegant dressing-room, Jessie looked long 
and earnestly at the face and figure it reflect- 
ed. What should she do? How begin her 
life work? What road would lead most 
speedily to renown and celebrity? Fame 
and reputation were essential to the accom- 
plishment of her purpose. She never doubt- 
ed her ability to secure both. She only 
wished to find the best course that she might 
enter upon it at once. The way was long to 
the attainment of her object she knew; but 
she was very young, and life was all before 
her. She did not fear death. She felt she 
could not die with her task unfinished; when 
it was done she should have nothing for 
which to live, and should not care how soon 
the end came. 

No misgivings as to the success of her 
scheme troubled her. The world was wide, 
she knew, yet she was sure she should find 
her false lover when the time for her re- 
venge was come. Until then, she must 
work. It would take long years to complete 
all she had to do. In every way she must 
be changed, transformed as it were by mag- 
ic. 

After much reflection she decided on the 
stage as the scene of her future efforts. She 
would not go before the footlights as an act- 
ress, but as an elocutionist. Already she 
read with great beauty and expression, 
though she had received but comparatively 
little drill. Much culture and long practice 
could alone fit her for the part she was to 
play. But the one was easy of acquisition, 
and time would supply the other. She felt 
certain of ultimate triumph. 

The face on which Jessie St. Clair gazed 
so critically was very fair. Too delicate, per- 
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haps, but marvelously beautiful. The hair 
was of that peculiar burnished color com- 
monly known as tawny gold. It was very 
abundant and reached when unbound almost 
to the floor. The complexion was of an ala- 
baster whiteness, the forehead high and in- 
tellectual, the brows finely arched, the eyes 
large and deeply, darkly, wonderfully blue, 
the lashes long and curling, the nose delicate 
and of the pure Greek type, the mouth small 
and sensitive, yet singularly proud and firm, 
the lips full and red, the chin soft and dim- 
pled, and the throat gracefully curved and 
of extreme loveliness. Perhaps a colder, 
haughtier, more aristocratic face could not 
have been found. Each line was perfect, 
each tint was artistic, the poise of the head 
was faultless, and nothing could have sur- 
passed the tall, elegant figure so like a pure, 
stately lily in its natural majesty. 

Who could look on such a face and form 
unmoved? Not their possessor surely. 
Jessie turned from the mirror with a smile 
of bitter exultation upon her lips. Her sur- 
vey had not been unsatisfactory. 

No one had ever thought her likely to be- 
come a queen of tragedy, and yet, as she 
pondered on her possible future and recalled 
the beautiful girl who had smiled at her 
from the mirror, she did not question her 
ability to take the role if it should ever suit 
her convenience to do so. 

A month after the melancholy termination 
of Jessie’s love dream, Walter Durell left 
his home for an absence of many years. His 
departure afforded the unhappy girl pleasure 
rather than pain. She hoped to begin her 
new life work soon, and she liked to think of 
her lover as far away and unfamiliar with 
her plans and expectations. 

Through the long period of unremitting 
exertion which succeeded the events we 
have described, we need not follow our hero- 
ine. Slowly at first, afterward more rapidly, 
she achieved the notoriety and popularity for 
which she toiled. 

The ascent she had set herself to make 
was very difficult, yet she never despaired of 
accomplishing it. Fatigued and exhausted 
as she often was from long protracted effort, 
she still never felt discouraged, she never 
doubted the final attainment of her cherished 
end. 

Sad changes came to her as time passed 
on. First her mother, always fragile and 
delicate, closed her eyes on the joy and sor- 
row of this riddling world, then her father 


died, and Jessie was alone. Mr. St. Clair’s 
spirit had pined for the companionship of 
his lost wife until, bursting its bonds of clay, 
it flew to seek her in that sphere of unmin- 
gled rest and peace. 

With a beloved relative in a far New Eng- 
land city the orphan found a splendid and 
luxurious home. There she pursued her art 
steadily, under circumstances more favorable 
than any she had hitherto enjoyed. Her 
friends marveled much at the persistency 
with which she worked, never dreaming of 


the dark and deadly passions by which she ~ 


was inspired. 

As a child, Jessie had been vacillating and 
fanciful. Continued exertion of any kind 
had been extremely distasteful to her. No 
one could reconcile the beautiful, resolute 
woman with the careless, laughing girl of 
former years. 

Love is unquestionably a great transform- 
ing power. But who shall say that the in- 
fluence of a bitter, insatiable hate on a deli- 
cate and susceptible nature is not equally 
potent ? 

Jessie St. Clair’s life found its charm and 
sustenance in the fixed purpose of revenge 
which she entertained. No human attrac- 
tion was sufficient to lure her from the work 
to which she had consecrated herself, soul 
and body. No joy or sorrow.had power to 
distract her mind from the object she pur- 
sued with such desperate determination. 
The applause of the world was sweet to her, 
not for its own sake, but because of that 
which it portended. She clutched eagerly 
at every triumph which promised to raise her 
above the mass of common humanity through 
which she moved nearer to the height from 
which she must reach her goal. She stood 
upon an eminence at last. A long period of 
unrelaxing study, an interval of foreign 
travel, weariness, anguish and wretchedness 
inconceivable, and Jessie St. Clair was ready 
for her revenge. 

She made her debut in Boston’s largest 
and most splendid opera house precisely five 
years from the night on which her engage- 
ment was broken. Her success was far 
more brilliant than could reasonably have 
been expected. Very soon it became quite 
the thing to rave over the beautiful new star 
which had suddenly appeared in the firma- 
ment of celebrities, and night after night 
found our heroine before crowded houses in 
all our fashionable cities, winning shining 
trophies of admiration and renown. To the 
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world, however, she was known, not as Jes- 
sie St. Clair, but as Maud Von Elsnev. 

She had laid aside the sweet name by 
which she had been called in her childhood 
and innocence as something which might be 
tarnished by her subsequent life. In mo- 
ments of solitude she often repeated it softly 
to herself, feeling that the girl who bore it 
had been long dead, and that Maud Von Els- 
ner in all her regal beauty and stateliness 
had nothing in common with that unhappy 
child. 

Contrary to her original purpose our hero- 
ine soon found herself upon the stage, not 
as an elocutionist, but an actress. The 
change was inevitable. Her impersonations 
ef character had been from the first so won- 
derful that the public seemed to demand 
that she take the most effective position for 
manifesting her extraordinary genius. In 
tragedy she achieved her greatest excellence, 
and in less than a year after her debut in 
Boston her reputation was national. 


CHAPTER IU. 
RE you going to the theatre tonight, 
Mr. Durell?” 

The gentleman addressed toyed for a mo- 
ment with the wine-glass he had just drained 
before replying. 

*“*T don’t know,’ he said indifferently. 
“The play in New York is not the play in 
London or Paris, you know. The fact is I 
have seen all the world and his wife, and am 
tired to death of every thing. My opinion 
is that that ancient theologian who declared 
there was nothing new under the sun, was 
about right.’ 

‘** But have you seen the bright and partic- 
ular star of this season, Mademoiselle Maud 
Von Elsner ?” inquired the other. 

** Well, no,’ returned Mr. Durell languid- 
ly, ‘‘I cannot say I have, but I have heard 
of but little else since my return from abroad 
and am as nearly curious about her as I could 
possibly be about anything. Does she play 
tonight ?”’ 

‘*She does,” replied his friend. ‘‘ Will 
you go with me to see her?” 

*“*T think I will,’? was the careless re- 
sponse. ‘One can at the most only be mis- 
erably bored, and I am used to that.” 

**T scarcely think you will be bored.’’ an- 
swered his companion. ‘‘ Mademoiselle is 
very beautiful and plays wonderfully well. 
All New York has gone mad about her.”’ 
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‘*Ah, indeed!”’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Have 
you the honor to know her, Hastings ?”’ 

‘*T called last week and was presented,’’ 
replied that gentleman. 

‘‘Is she really extraordinary?’’ asked 
Durell. 

‘Extraordinary! Good heavens, my dear 
fellow, wait till you have seen her, and put 
that question to yourself! ”’ 

‘‘Ah, I see,’”’ was the smiling retort, ‘‘ you 
are, of course, a part of New York, and so 
have gone mad over Mademoiselle Maud 
Von Elsner. Ha, ha, Fred, what does the 
fair Aline say to a rival ?”’ 

*¢ Don’t be ridiculous, Walter,’’ exclaimed 
the other, flushing slightly, but laighing in 
spite of himself. ‘‘ You know I could never 
think of any one in comparison with Aline. 
Certainly not an actress.”’ 

** You are not in love with Mademoiselle 
Maud then?’ remarked Durell, with cool 
impertinence. 

‘* Certainly not,” rejoined Hastings, but 
except Aline Arlington, she is the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen.” 

“That is extravagant praise, Fred,’’ re- 
sponded his companion. ‘ Aline Arlington 
is very striking.”’ 

“You will not think it extravagant two 
hours hence, Walter,”’ said the other. 

Nor did he. 

They were a little late at the theatre. 
The first act of the play was half over when 
they entered their private box. Fora time 
Walter Durell watched the stage with the 
disdainful expression peculiar to him. But, 
when the enthusiastic applause of those 
about him announced the appearance of 
Maud Von Elsner, his attention became 
fixed, and the weary, cynical expression of 
his handsome face was replaced by one of 
unfeigned admiration and interest. 

Fred Hastings noted the change with a 
smile of satisfaction, but wisely refrained 
from any reference to it. 

Walter had not altered much in the inter- 
val which had elapsed since we last saw him. 
Perhaps he was a little graver and prouder 
than of old. Perhaps time had slightly aug- 
mented the selfishness and _ haughtiness 
which had distinguished his youth. He had 
drained the cup of social enjoyment to the 
dregs, and at twenty-six regarded life as a 
vain farce, and the world as an ill-construct- 
ed stage on which the miserable comedy was 
constantly being played out. The years 
which had intervened since his cruel deser- 
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tion of Jessie St. Clair had brought him both 
fame and fortune. But the position he had 
secured was less eminent than that which 
he had hoped to attain, and bitter disap- 
pointment mingled with his disenchantment 
of all things. 

The profession he had chosen was that 
of a sculptor—a calling in which success is 
ever achieved slowly and with great diffi- 
culty. 

Talent he unquestionably possessed. Tal- 
ent he was readily conceded to have. But 
genius was not his, and gradually he began 
to realize the painful truth that—toil as he 
might—he should never be able to reach 
the pinacle of his art to which he aspired 
to climb. 

It was a cruel blow to his lofty hopes and 
expectations. When it had fallen, he ceased 
his vigorous pursuit of the prize he had so 
ardently coveted and gave himself up en- 
tirely to the excess and dissipation of the 
modern lion of the day. 

The fashionable world paid anxious hom- 
age to the prestige of his name, but even 
this brought him little satisfaction. Go 
where he would, he was courted and flat- 
tered and loaded with obsequious honors. 
But life is seldom what we plan out, and 
Walter Durell was discontented, foiled in 
his great purpose, and generally at war with 
humanity. Disclaiming an interest in any- 
thing he had long since become noted for 
his stoical indifference, and was thought 
by many to owe the singular fascination he 
possessed to this distinguishing character- 
istic. 

His presence was fine and imposing, his 
figure well developed and very erect, and 
his carriage haughty even to regal majesty, 
yet he had the indescribable something 
about him which betokened a mind at feud 
with itself and which very possibly consti- 
tuted his greatest charm after all. 

As he leaned slightly forward to ob- 
serve Mademoiselle Maud Von Elsner 
more closely on the night of which we 
speak, Fred Hastings watched him with 
mingled surprise and pleasure. To him at 
least Walter Durell had never before 
looked so handsome. There was a flash 
of animation and interest in the dark eyes 
which diffused a glow over the whole face 
and lent to it a sitigular and impressive 
beauty. 

Mr. Hastings was still regarding his friend 
when his attention was arrested by some 


slight confusion on the stage. Looking in 
that direction he saw that every eye was 
turned upon the beautiful actress. She 
stood as if transfixed by some overwhelm- 
ing emotion. She had forgotten the role 
she was playing. She was unconscious of 
the questioning observation bent upon her 
by all present. She appeared mindful of 
only one in that great audience and that 
one — with what amazement and horror 
Hastings perceived it—was Walter Durell, 
the handsome, elegant gentleman at his 
side. 

On him Maud Von Elsner fixed her 
startled gaze for one brief moment, then 
staggered slightly, uttered a faint cry and 
fell senseless. 

The curtain was lowered instantly, and 
for a time the direst excitement pervaded 
the theatre. Then the voice of the mana- 
ger was heard explaining that Mademoiselle 
had been for an interval indisposed, but 
had so far recovered as to be able to resume 
her part in the play. The curtain ascended 
immediately after this announcement, and 
the tragedy proceeded without further in- 
terruption. 

Never had Maud Von Elsner played as 
during the remainder of that evening. 
Even those who had been enthusiastic in 
their praise of her previous performances 
acknowledged that she quite ‘eclipsed her- 
self on that night. 

Once or twice ere the completion of the 
drama, her eyes sought the box where 
Walter Durell sat. But her gaze was 
quickly withdrawn, and only Fred Hast- 
ings attached any significance to it. By 
Walter himself the looks bent upon him 
were regarded as purely accidental. 

He never doubted the story of Madem- 
oiselle’s momentary illness, yet he never 
thought of connecting her indisposition in 
any way with himself. He was lost in the 
contemplation of her wonderful beauty and 
in fancying the pleasure he should derive 
from a personal acquaintance with her, 
could he by any means secure the honor 
of an introduction. 

It was strange that, though he studied the 
face of the lovely actress so carefully, Wal- 
ter Durell saw in it nothing which sug- 
gested even a passing thought of Jessie St. 
Clair. 

When the play was over and he and Hast- 
ings were being rapidly whirled towards their 
chambers in Madison Square, he turned to 
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that gentleman with unwonted animation, 
exclaiming as he did so, ‘‘I say, Fred, can 
we call on her tomorrow evening ?”’ 

whom ?”’ asked his companion, in- 
nocently. 

‘* Why, Mademoiselle Maud Von Elsner, 
of course,’’ was the reply. 

** Really, my dear Walter, your enthusiasm 
is quite refreshing,” rejoined his friend. 
““We can certainly call on Mademoiselle 
whenever you wish, but as to whether or 
not she will receive us, I am unable to say. 
She grants that honor to very few visitors, 
I am told.” 

“Indeed, but you have been distin- 
guished by her favor, I believe,” said 
Durell. 

**'Yes,’? answered Hastings. It was an 
accidental distinction, however, I chanced 
to. know a cousin of Mademoiselle in Bos- 
ton, who gave me a letter of introduction 
to her; hence my preferment.”” After some 
further conversation, it was arranged they 
should call on Maud Von Elsner the next 
morning as Walter suggested. 

Somehow Hastings felt strangely disin- 
clined to go. He could not forget the sin- 
gular expression with which the beautiful 
actress had regarded his friend, nor disa- 
buse his mind of the idea that in some way 
Walter was connected with her sudden ill- 
ness. It seemed a foolish fancy, truly, yet 
it haunted him and would not be put to 
flight. No one else had seemed conscious 
of Maud Von Elsner’s frequent glances 
toward the box in which they sat. Yet the 
remembrance of them troubled him all the 
same. He dreaded the visit he was to make 
with Walter the following day, and won- 
dered what its result would be. 

It was rather early when they called. The 
servant having taken their cards, showed 
them into a pretty little parlor and retired. 
To the eager, impatient Walter an eternity 
seemed to pass ere the footman reappeared. 

Mademoiselle would see the gentlemen, he 
said, in her own private room. 

It was a fairy-like apartment to which 
they were escorted—dainty and artistic — 
pervaded by a delicate perfume of tube 
roses and sumptuously furnished in blue 
and gold. 

Maud Von Elsner rose to meet them as 
they entered. She looked a vision of rare 
loveliness as she stood before them, her 
burnished hair falling in long, graceful 
curls almost to the ground and contrast- 


ing beautifully with the pale azure of her 
rich dress. No faintest suggestion of color 
stained the marble whiteness of her cheek, 
but her eyes were bright and full of quiet 
thoughtfulness, and no shadow of pain lin- 
gered on her perfect face. She greeted 
Hastings kindly, and when he presented 
Walter, turned to him with a sweet smile, 
and no trace of recognition manifest in look 
or gesture. 

If she had fascinated Mr. Durell on the 
stage, what shall we say of the sentiment 
with which she inspired him at this time? 
He was simply maddened by her peerless 
grace and dignity, and longed to throw him- 
self at once at her feet and offer her his 
lifelong devotion. It was a striking in- 
stance of speedily developed love. Twenty- 
four hours previous to the time of which 
we speak Walter Durell had not even seen 
Maud Von Elsner, now it seemed to him 
that his whole happiness depended on win- 
ning her for his own. She was very gra- 
cious to him, receiving his compliments 
with apparent pleasure, yet with a ma- 
jestic stateliness which quite bewildered 
him. Hastings was reassured. His friend 
and Mademoiselle met certainly for the 
first time, he thought. Her frequent no- 
tice of him the previous night had been 
mere chance. It had implied nothing. 
He felt more at ease when he had con- 
vinced himself of this, and entered into the 
brilliant conversation with which Maud Von 
Elsner delighted to dazzle her guests with 
a zest he had not hitherto been able to 
manifest. 

To Walter Durell the visit was a brief 
dream of vanishing ecstasy. All too soon 
it was over, but the hallucination of ro- 
mance iingered about him. He could not 
again descend to the trivial realities of a 
prosaic world. His call on Maud Von 
Elsner appeared to have lasted only a few 
short moments, and he was astonished when 
informed by Hastings that it had extended 
over a period of more than two hours. 

He had begged at parting that Mademoi- 
selle would permit him to visit her again, 
and oh joy! oh happiness supreme! his re- 
quest had been smilingly granted. Every 
thought now sprang to meet the blissful 
hour when he might again be with her. He 
must wait a week at least, he reflected. 
But alas for the resolutions of a lover to 
absent himself from the queen of his affec- 
tions! 
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Three days after his first reception by 
Maud Von Elsner he again presented him- 
self at her hotel. This time he had not 
asked Hastings to accompany him, prefer- 
ring to call alone. 

Mademoiselle welcomed him very kindly, 
and he was ¢slighted to see that an offering 
of beautiful flowers he had sent her the 
preceding day adorned the table by which 
she had been sitting when he was an- 
nounced. Had anything been needed to 
convince Walter of his passionate love for 
this exquisite creature, it must have been 
found in this second visit to her, for he de- 
parted with the fixed determination to make 
Maud Von Elsner his wife. 

Henceforth he haunted the theatre like 
a restless spirit lured there by some resist- 
less charm. Very soon he came to be re- 
garded as the accepted suitor of the won- 
derful actress, and great was the astonish- 
ment and regret manifested by his friends 
as the rumor became generally received. 

All remonstrance was in vain, however. 
In this as in all things else, Walter Durell 
proposed to follow his own inclination, and 
no idea of possible defeat or failure tar- 
nished his dream of future happiness. 

His sanguine anticipations were perhaps 
no less owing to his naturally hopeful dis- 
position than to the favor with which 
Maud Von Elsner constantly honored him. 
Every morning found him at her hotel. 
Every night saw him at the theatre, watch- 
ing her triumphs with adoring eyes, and 
yet longing for the time when this stage 
life should be over forever. He did not ap- 
prove it. He noted with proud yet jealous 
interest the many bright trophies she every- 
where won. Yet he shuddered to hear her 
name lauded by impure lips, still more to 
see her marvelous beauty scanned by im- 
pure eyes. Why had she chosen this strik- 
ingly public career,—she who was so deli- 
cate and sensitive and seemed unable to 
bear the lightest breath of criticism or dis- 
approbation? Again and again he asked 
himself this question, yet no answer ever 
came to him. 

He had broached the subject once to 
Maud, but she had grown so cold and 
white, and had seemed so unwilling to talk 
to him of it, that he had made no subse- 
quent effort to introduce it in their conver- 
sations. 

He contented himself for the future by 
dreaming of the happy hour when the cur- 
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tain should fall forever on the public per- 
formances of Maud Von Elsner and she 
should reign only as the beautiful queen of 
his heart and home. 

The brilliant theatre-going season in New 
York was drawing to a close. As the ex- 
piration of Maud Von Elsner’s engage- 
ment approached, Walter Durell resolved 
to know his fate without further delay. 
He never doubted what the reply of his 
love would be to the offer of marriage 
he meant to make her. She had been far 
too kind and gracious in her treatment of ’ 
him to admit his questioning her recipro- 
cation of his affection. Still, delay was sus- 
pense, and why should it be endured ? 

Only to Fred Hastings—his most especial 
friend—did Walter confide the story of his 
love for Maud Von Elsner, and his design 
to make her his wife. 

Hastings was very happy, having been 
some months married to the beautiful Aline 
Arlington, and bade Walter God speed with 
much warmth and sincerity. 

It was a soft, bright morning in early 
spring when the young sculptor sought his 
actress love, for the purpose of offering her 
his heart and hand. 

He looked very noble and handsome when 
he presented himself at the door of her 
boudoir. There was a glad, expectant light 
in his fine eyes, and a dawning smile on 
his proud lips which gave a singular charm 
to his countenance. He was full of hope 
and anticipation and delight. 

The lady who received him was quiet and 
grave, but her face was like the face of an 
angel in its calm, spiritual loveliness. 

Walter Durell’s visit was no surprise to 
Maud Von Elsner. She had promised him 
a private interview at this hour, and had 
readily guessed the import of what he wished 
to say. She was very pale but her expres- 
sion was one of pleasure rather than pain, 
and the welcome she accorded her lover had 
in it something at once sanguine and pa- 
thetic. 

For a time they conversed easily of out- 
ward things, but neither could quite forget 
the peculiar importance which really at- 
tached even to trivial words under the cir- 
cumstances, and a silence soon fell upon 
them which for many minutes remained 
unbroken. 

Walter was the first to speak. Seating 
himself by his beautiful companion, he 
poured into her ear a tale of love so pas- 
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sionate and thrilling, so intensely earnest 
and imploring, that few women could have 
listened unmoved. 

Yet there was no look of tenderness or 
even of compassion in the cold blue eyes 
which met his, when it was ended. 

He never forgot the supreme scorn with 
which Maud Von Elsner flung aside the 
hand in which he sought to imprison her 
own. Her portrait, as she rose and stood 
before him, drawn up to her full regal 
height, remained uneffaced upon the tablet 
of his memory through all his miserable 
future. 

Too much horrified to speak, he sat in 
silent amazement, waiting for some expla- 
nation of her mysterious conduct. It was 
not given at once. Long minutes which 
seemed hours to the unhappy lover dragged 
themselves away, and still no word passed 
the white lips of the proud beauty who 
stood before him. So fixed and rigid she 
looked in her calm, icy stateliness that the 
terror-stricken Walter found it difficult to 
persuade himself it was not an exquisite 
marble statue before which he sat, instead 
of the woman he so ardently adored. 

His suspense was terminated at last. 
Maud Von Elsner regarded him with ques- 
tioning intentness for a moment, and then 
asked in a hard, changed tone. 

‘¢ Have you indeed not known me, Walter, 
in the interval in which we have been so 
much together? Am I so altered by a few 
short years? Lookagain. Recall the past. 
Am I Maud Von Elsner to you as to all 
the rest of the world?” 

He bent his burning eyes fixedly upon 
her, and a ghastly pallor overspread his face. 
There was no recognition in his gaze, but 
there was fear, astonishment, wounded 
love, blighted hope, foiled ambition, re- 
gret, agony, despair. The beautiful creat- 
ure before him, the furniture of the apart- 
ment, the room itself, his own senses, in- 
deed all that was about him or connected 
with him, became a whirling, indiscriminate 
mass. He could not think. He struggled 
desperately to regain the composure he had 
lost, but in vain. 

He believed he had gone mad. He saw 
his idol standing still and white at a little 
distance from him, and fancied he had 
dreamed the words he had heard her utter. 
She looked so fair and pure, so far above all 
earthly taint or stain, so careless of his 
misery. He staggered to his feet and leaned 
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heavuy against a table to keep from falling. 
Something had struck him suddenly like a 
terrible blow. Something hitherto unob- 
served, what was it ? 

He shaded his eyes with his trembling 
hand, and once more scrutinized the face 
of his companion. At last he recoiled 
slightly and exclaimed in a shocked, in- 
credulous tone,— 

** Jessie St. Clair!” 

A low, scornful laugh broke from the lips 
of Maud Von Elsner. 

**You know me then,’’ she said with 
bitter irony. ‘That will suffice. You 
may have hoped to marry the beautiful 
actress about whom all New York has 
raved for the past season, but when you 
discover that she is only the pretty toy 
which you discarded long ago because her 
presence could not heighten the lustre of 
your brilliant career,—why, your sentiment 
will change, of course.” 

‘* Hear me,’’ Walter Durell cried almost 
fiercely. ‘‘I may have deserved your con- 
tempt, but you cannot mean to visit so 
terrible a retribution upon my youthful 
folly. You will not reject me, Maud. 
Let me call you by the new name. Too 
many painful associations cluster around 
the old. Oh, my beautiful queen! My 
pure, proud, peerless love! I cannot give 
you up. Let us forget the past and be 
happy in the future. I am most unworthy 
of you, dearest; I realize this only too well. 
All that I have, however, I will consecrate 
to you—my heart, my life, my fortune, all 
of good or value which I possess. Fame 
and distinction such as you already have, 
my name will not augment. Time may do 
very much for me, however, with you as 
my wife, my inspiration, my guiding star. I 
shall feel equal to the accomplishment of 
anything. O, tell me, Maud, that you will 
be my own.” 

He paused exhausted, and waited breath- 
lessly for her reply. 

She seemed strangely moved by his words. 
A deep glow suffused her face, and a wild 
triumphant light flashed from her beautiful 
eyes. 

Then she clasped her hands nervously 
together, stood proudly erect, and turned 
to her lover with withering scorn manifest 
in every glance and motion. 

‘“* You ask a great deal,” she said in a 
singularly hard ringing voice; ‘‘ more, per- 
haps, than you are aware. Do you know 
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what this hour is to me? Can you fancy 
the rapture with which I have antici- 
pated it? Can you comprehend the su- 
preme human energy with which I have 
toiled for the victory it brings me? Listen. 
Six years ago you broke my heart and left 
me desolate. You cast my love aside as a 
trifle unworthy your notice or consideration, 
and thought I would find another on whom 
to bestow the treasure you scorned to ac- 
cept. I was too proud to show you my de- 
spair, but from the moment of your cruel 
desertion, the charm of my life was gone. 
Love, hope, confidence—all that purify and 
elevate the nature were henceforth dead 
to me. To avenge your heartlessness and 
selfishness has since been my sole desire and 
aim. For the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose [ have sacrificed the guilelessness which 
found no favor in your eyes and the trust- 
ing innocence and simplicity I should have 
sought most carefully to preserve. Friends, 
time, strength, existence itself, have been 
consecrated to the attainment of my ob- 
ject. The goal is gained. The trophy is 
secured. You offer me your love. Know 


that I refuse it with scorn and contempt. 
Know that I trample your proud, selfish 
heart under my feet, and mock at the pain 


you suffer. The triumph of this hour re- 
quites me for all the past. You have not 
realized your dream of renown and power, 
but my scheme of hate has reached its cli- 
max. Where is the position you thought 
to attain, Walter Durell? Where is the 
name you deemed too noble for me to 
share? What is your celebrity weighed 
against mine? How does the fame of the 
sculptor compare with that of the trage- 
dienne? Answer me. Have you any- 
thing to give me worthy my acceptance ?”’ 

He stood speechless before her, his senses 
stunned, his life blood frozen for a time by 
abject horror. A thousand incidents, for- 
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gotten for long years, recurred to his mem- 
ory; adark mist rose before his eyes; he shud- 
dered painfully, and seemed but vaguely con- 
scious of what was passing around him. 

‘*You are silent,’? Maud Von Elsner ex- 
claimed in cruel mockery. ‘It is enough; 
my work is well nigh done. One act more, 
and the drama will be ended. Leave me for 
the space of five minutes, Walter, and return. 
We must be once more alone together.” 

‘* Forgive me ere I go, Maud” cried the 
young man passionately, kneeling humbly , 
before her, and raising a face blanched by 
anguish and entreaty. 

She bent her beautiful head for an in- 
stant, but did not reply. The folds of her 
pure ivory dress fell gracefully about her, 
and her long, burnished curls gleamed 
brightly in the morning sun. ‘It is too 
late,’ she said at last in a low faint voice. 
Go! ” 

The sculptor rose mechanically and quitted 
the room. 

Five minutes after he reappeared on the 
threshold. 

The beautiful actress reclined languidly 
upon an elegint sofa. Her posture was one 
suggesting quict repose. One white hand 
supported her head. The other lay idly in 
her lap. Her eyes were closed naturally, 
and the long, golden lashes swept the 
marble cheeks. 

Walter Durell approached her softly, 
wondering at her attitude and thinking 
that she slept. 

Laying his hand upon her forehead, he 
started back with a bitter cry. 

She was dead! 

Beside her was the merciful poison which 
had guided her to eternal rest. The re- 
venge was finished. The curtain had fallen 


for ever on the life tragedy of Maud Von 
Elsner. 


A LIFE LESSON. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 


As from the mountain’s deep ravine 
The echoing rocks repeat the sound, 
Or as some gentle, mirrored lake, 
In truth reflects the scene around,— 
So every thought we mortals speak 


Re-echoes down the flight of time, 

And every act that here is done 
Is mirrored in the book divine. 

How guarded, then, should be the thoughts, 
The words and acts, both thine and mine! 
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IN THE ORANGE GROVES OF FLORIDA. 


AN ENGLISH SOJOURNER’S EXPERIENCE. 


OR several years, the advantages of 
Florida as a land of promise for small 
capitalists with a bias toward horticulture 
have been widely proclaimed. Among the 
miscellaneous multitude who went in search 
of these advantages was a friend of the writ- 
ers. He had been sorely hit financially in 
New York. Wrecked in fortune, broken in 
health, he had left the hurly-burly of Broad- 
way for the primeval wilds of Florida, there 
to seek strength of pocket and body. Deep 
in the forests of Orange County he had fixed 
his home. To it I was invited after he had 
been settled a few months on what he proud- 
ly called his grove. In America, change of 
occupation is as common as change of cos- 
tume. The quitting of commerce for horti- 
culture was not remarkable, the more so that 
my friend had some practical knowledge of 
gardening, for he had cultivated a pretty 
parterre at his villa in New Jersey. Still, 
when he wrote me in technical terms of the 
art of orange-growing and of the certain 
competence awaiting those skilfully pursuing 
that easy and delightful pursuit, I feared 
the good fellow was unconsciously repeating 
the literature of land agents and garden 
manuals. I, therefore, was anxious to see 
with my own eyes how orange-growers lived, 
—to experience personally their mode of life. 
I reached my friend’s grove at the latter 
end of winter, according to the almanac; but 
in full summer, according to the tempera- 
ture. The family consisted of three, my 
friend, his wife—both elderly—and their son 
aged thirty. I found the men singularly 
blackened in complexion; though brown- 
blondes naturally, they had become almost 
as dark as Arabs. The lady was of a pallid- 
emerald tint. It was strange to see blue 
eyes gleaming out of such bronzed faces, 
and to note how many subtle modifications 
of mind and body had taken place in a few 
months. The young man had been some- 
what of a dandy; he was now a rude back- 
woodsman, careless of externals, almost de- 
fiant of them. The old gentleman existed 
in his shirt-sleeves, and wore a pair of trous- 
ers that he would not have given to a beggar 
in New York. Something of his old stateli- 
ness remained. He is of a proud English 


stock, but he was fast becoming undistin- 
guishable from the prevailing type of settlers. 
His wife was the most deteriorated. No 
women dress more elegantly than those of 
New York. Frights, dowdies and quaints 
cannot exist in the modish atmosphere of 
that great centre. Dress or die is the un- 
written but terrible law of womendom. In 
Florida that is impossible. There women 
die if they do dress, save in the evening. 
During the heat a garment of gussamer is 
too oppressive; and when ladies have to 
cook with the temperature ranging from 
ninety to a hundred degrees, dress is one of 
the least considerations. And ladies can 
get no helps in the backwoods. Cooking, 
and washing up afterwards, occupy some 
four or five hours daily, and when laundry- 
work and house-cleaning are added, the work 
is somewhat trying. 

Yet my friend’s home was a delightful 
one, and compared with the tenement dwell- 
ings of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey 
City, was an abode of bliss. It was a sort 
of daring compound of a Swiss chalet, log- 
hut and framehouse, with the notion of an 
Indian bungalow. My friend’s son was its 
author in idea and realization, and it was by 
his strenuous toil upon it that he had become 
blackened somuch. The inside was roomy 
and airy, the dining-room and parlor quite 
charming, the bedrooms exquisitely neat. 
Northern taste and good breeding were visi- 
ble everywhere. But I amsure if my young 
friend builds another home in a few years, 
it will not be like this. He will be satisfied 
with a log-hut. The climate is so rapacious 
that it devours timber visibly. Each dwell- 
ing is mounted upon log piles, which have to 
be frequently renewed. These grow black 
in a very short time, and the sun and the 
moisture work unceasingly at the dissolution 
of the upper structure. Cracks begin in the 
roof; vegetation starts, grows subtly; and 
soon rot, wet and dry, complete the mis- 
chief. 

The house was built upon the margin of a 
lake which was almost circular in form, and 
about a third of a mile across. Round it the 
land rolled in knolls and heavy swells, topped 
with groups of weary-looking pine-trees; and 
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in the hollows, copses of young oaks, green 
as ocean water in their spring foliage. 
Stunted palmettos, jungle-grass and bushes 
belted the margin of the lake, and for sever- 
al yards the water was carpeted with a dense 
mass of weeds. At intervals, other dwell- 
ings were placed near the lake. Some had 
been erected for a year or two, and were 
growing swart and grim. One was new- 
coated with whitewash, and gleamed over- 
poweringly in the hot sun. It was embow- 
ered in an orange-grove, and the contrast 
between the rambling white building and 
the deep, impressive green of the trees was 
very beautiful as reflected in the lake. Near- 
ly opposite, an old general of the Southern 
army was building a costly wooden villa, 
whence the noise of hammers fell in pleas- 
ant cadence, and added to the charms of the 
symphony the wind was making in every vi- 
brant thing. Swinging in a hammock under 
the veranda, smoking the rural pipe that 
stimulates the softer feelings of the heart, 
and opens it to impressions that are rarely 
known in city life, and talking of the joys of 
retirement to my friend, I thought him the 
most fortunate of unfortunates to be driven 
from the inferno of New York to such a 
paradise. What was the gold of Wall Street 
to the golden fruits of the groves round 
about the lake? What silver so beautiful 
as the waves of the lake as they glittered in 
the hot impetuous wind? Here alone of all 
the vast space of America was there repose 
from the remorseless rush for the wealth 
which maddens the getter and kills the loser. 
Subsequent familiarity with the details of 
life in an orange grove proved to me that 
even that life has many bitters mingled with 
its sweets; and that the dolce fur niente is 
impossible for people who have merely 
sought in Florida what they failed to get 
elsewhere, namely, an easy competency. 

My friend’s estate consisted of some doz- 
en acres, one-half planted with orange-trees 
several years old; the other just reclaimed 
from the forest and in the process of planta- 
tion. AsI went over the grove, I was some- 
what disappointed with the trees. Many 
had a haggard, hopeless look about them. A 
few were vigorous, promising good harvests 
when older. The grove had been neglected 
for a time, I learned, the previous owner 
having died. My friend found it a wilder- 
ness, the trees positively lost in the weeds. 
These had eaten away the life of many 
young trees, and accounted for the languid, 
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outworn appearance of the grove. How 
costly and formidable foes weeds are to set- 
tlers, [soon had experience of. How mar- 
velously sensitive to good and bad treatment 
the orange tree is, I also learned. At my 
first inspection of the grove, I feared my 
friend had simply come to Florida to be 
wholly ruined. Sickly trees pining in arid 
sand under a burning sky promised nothing 
but disaster. An examination of the kitch- 
en garden was little more assuring. The 
vegetables were either weakly or running , 
into coarse rankness. Soil, ihere was none; 
only sand, white as flour, and as fine. In 
this, native weeds evidently had every 
chance of success against exotic vegetables 
and fruit-trees. 

I did not express my gloomy foreboding 
to the owner of this blighted spot. He talked 
gayly of his good luck, of the improvement 
that had taken place in a few months and of 
the phenomenal rise in land values in those 
parts. In a few years he would have five 
hundred trees producing on the average ten 
dollars per tree. Anxious to go into the 
facts of orange culture, I proposed to my 
friend a plan by which I was to sojourn and 
labor with him. He agreed, and the follow- 
ing account contains my experiences. 

We rose at half-past six, took breakfast 
about an hour later. It consisted of oatmeal 
porridge, buckwheat or other hot cakes 
baked in a pan, and a fried mass of all that 
was left from the previous supper. This 
was for economy’s sake, for no food will re- 
main untainted afterafew hours. It was also 
for the stomach’s sake, as the condiments 
mixed with it satisfied the peculiar gastric 
craving for a pungent stimulant. At eight 
o’clock we proceeded to the grove, where we 
hoed round the roots of about twenty trees, 
clearing the weeds from a circle of four feet 
from the stem3. How laborious this was 
can only be known to tho3e who have worked 
at it. The weeds had to be extirpated, how- 
ever deep they penetrated, or they began to 
grow afresh in a few days. A species of 
couch-grass was the mo3t troublesome; it 
clung to the ground like an octopus to a rock, 
and it was as dense as felt. The hoeing 
aerated the roots of the trees, and also 
pruned the woody fibres. Upon a certain 
number of trees we bestowed all the slops 
and waste water of the household. These 
rejecta were conserved with a care which a 
Chinaman would have respected. They 
were the chief fertilizers we employed, and 
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it was marvelous to observe how quickly and 
extensively the trees responded. In a few 
days yellow leaves began to grow green, 
hanging branches to brace themselves up, 
and a limp, unhappy-looking tree to put on a 
semblance of sturdiness. From what I saw, 
I consider the orange to be most responsive 
of all arboreal things to human touch. 
Whether it be the peculiar climate of Flori- 
da, or that unexplained development of ex- 
cellence which almost all fruits grown in 
America show, I do not pretend to decide; 
but it is certain that the oranges of Florida 
are already the largest in the world, and the 
quality is unequaled by the choicest fruit of 
Europe, of Syria, and the Brazils. 

As I continued the work and noted its re- 
sults, I began to think that my friend’s Al- 
naschar dream of five thousand dollars a year 
might become a very plain fact, if he had 
the capital needed to fertilize the whole of 
his plantation. Given the right situation, 
abundant and appropriate food, and that de- 
voted attention which it claims, and the 
orange-tree seems to offer as certain a return 
for money, time and skill as any investment 
in the old or new world. 

I give my impressions as I go on, though 
they somewhat interfere with the description 
of the life we led. Two hours’ hoeing in 
the increasing heat were as much as I could 
endure without breaking off for a while; so, 
about ten o’clock we retired to the shade of 
the veranda for coolness anda smoke. Re- 
freshed and rested, we went to the kitchen 
garden, where weeding, digging and plan- 
ning occupied us until the delightful ‘‘ Hollo, 
hollo! ”’ from the house called us to the mid- 
day meal. Nowhere is the appetite keener 
than in Southern Florida. Human tis- 
sues burn away in its hot, damp atmosphere 
like the houses. I needed more than twice 
as much food as in the Northern and Middle 
States, or in any part of Europe I have lived 
in, and the food I most craved was nitro- 
genous. The quantity of haricot beans I 
consumed still astonishesme. These formed 
the piece de resistance. Fresh meat was un- 
procurable, and we had to use stock fish 
largely when our canned beef ran out. Far- 
inaceous puddings gave variety to our dieta- 
ry; and when salads and cabbages were 
ready, these added to our dainties. Fortu- 
nately, my hostess made capital bread, a no- 
ble art she had learned in England. With- 
out this 1 could not have stood the steadily 
increasing drafts which the climate and toil- 
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made uponme. Had I been restricted to 
the hot biscuit which does duty for bread in 
the households of most Americans, I could 
not have lived more than a month or two 
under the conditions of an orange-grower. 

Tea was taken with the mid-day meal, and 
I liked it the better the blacker and more 
astringent it was, though such a brew would 
poison me now. This desire was further 
evidence of the exhausting climate. 

Remarkable as my appetite was, that of 
my friend’s son was still more so. He had 
been delicate from childhood, and it was 
partly on his account that the family had 
gone South. For the first time existence 
was a joy tohim. He revelled in the heat, 
worked like a mule, and ate like a squad of 
navvies. Still more surprising was the 
physical change wrought in another young 
man whom I had known in New York, and 
who was living near my friend’s grove. 
Forest-life had metamorphosed him from a 
willowy stripling into a strong man. His 
appetite was unappeasable, and he had fre- 
quently to get up during the night to satisfy 
it. But the trencherman who surpassed all 
that I came near in Florida was a negro, 
named Tom Wilson. He was of magnificent 
proportions, over six feet high, immensely 
muscular, and, notwithstanding his color, a 
handsome man. He was the most skilful 
axe-man in the country, and could bring 
down more pine-trees than any two men 
that had tried against him. He earned five 
dollars a day. But he was as voracious as a 
shark; his dinner was often six pounds in 
weight, and it was one of the amazements 
of the neighborhood to see Tom clear the 
huge jar containing it. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, as 
it is of transcendent importance to those 
who think of settling in Florida. The en- 
hanced cost of personal maintenance, if the 
foregoing be fair samples of appetites gener- 
ally, is a matter of serious importance, more 
especially as all food has to be imported, and 
often brought by vehicle from the railway or 
river-side wharf. 

Owing to the absence of grass, it is not 
possible to have milk and its products. Flori- 
da certainly is not without cows, but they are 
smali, unimproved creatures, picking up a 
scanty living in the marshes and hummack- 
swamps. As these are cleared and utilized 
for horticulture, cattle will disappear for 
sheer lack of sustenance. I have seen some 
patches of Bermuda grass which thrives in 
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the sand, and it may be possible to make 
pastures with it after a while. But for the 
immediate future, all the milk, butter and 
cheese needed by the settlers must be im- 
ported, and so must all animal food, save the 
diminishing supply of game. 

I will not enlarge upon the reckless 
slaughter of all things that run and fly by 
the incrowding multitudes settling in the 
flowery land. Every youngster has a gun 
and a revolver, and shooting is a passion. I 
have seen the most wanton destruction of 
rare birds; even the celestial-voiced mock- 
ing-bird is not spared by those who love the 
detonation of firearms more than any other 
sound. I admit the fascinations of the hunt- 
ing instinct, and that sport is the only 
amusement in a wild and unsettled country. 
Nevertheless it is banishing the tender, the 
beautiful and the humanizing, and it is im- 
poverishing the country. As horticulture is 
the only business that can be carried on in 
Florida, and as insects are vastly destructive 
to fruits and vegetables, it is the height of 
folly to annihilate the small birds. The 
orange-tree is the prey of many insect para- 
sites, and sometimes a whole grove is blight- 
ed by them. I have seen scores of trees 
ghastly with scale, and owners almost driven 
to desperation. Indeed, the difficulty is to 
keep the trees clean. Nothing struck me 
more than the contrast between the fruit of 
the groves, often black and wrinkled, and 
the brilliant plumpness of the wild oranges 
in the hummacks. I believe the health and 
beauty of the latter were owing to the birds 
which preyed upon the insects, their natural 
food; whereas from the groves birds were 
banished, as every boy found his pastime in 
blazing away at them. 

In the tropical climate of Florida, insect 
life is a huge and permanent affliction. All 
living things are subject to it. Gardens are 
desolated, animals are tormented, and man 
is driven frantic. Among the griefs that 
distressed my hostess was the army of cock- 
roaches which invaded her larder and stores. 
The amcunt of food spoiled by these pests 
was serious; they would get into the dough, 
into puddings, into pies and stews, and of 
course all had to be thrown away when the 
monsters were discovered. At dusk, whole 
armies made their appearance, and the floors 
were literally black. Nor did they confine 
themselves to the living-rooms; they in- 
vaded the sleeping apartments and devoured 
all the leather they found. But repulsive as 
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they were and costly, I could have tolerated 
them though taking measures to destroy 
them; nothing, however, availed against, or 
could mitigate the miseries caused by the 
mosquitoes. Early in March, these insects 
began to appear, and soon they attained un- 
disputed dominion. Before sundown their 
annunciatory hum began, and until full day- 
light next morning it never ceased. They 
always commenced by settling on my feet- 
and ankles under the supper-table, and from 
thence bit impartially to the crown of my 
head as the night went on. The pain and 
irritation caused by mosquitoes often made 
the evenings a time of pure distress for me. 
As a new-comer, I was the chief attraction. 
Still, old and young suffered, and many a. 
pleasant party was spoiled by the clouds that 
streamed in from doors and windows. By 
carefully fixing the mosquito-curtains one 
might get rid of them. Yet the provoking 
trumpeting going on outside, and the heat 
which the curtains caused, often banished 
sleep altogether, and made the night season 
a prolonged anguish. 

During the prevalance of electric storms, 
the twin troubles of Florida, weeds and 
mosquitoes, had a glorious time. Such 
lightning, thunder, and rain are not known 
in northern latitudes. The clear sky will 
suddenly grow wan; the forests will be 
dimmed with what seems the smoke of a 
vast conflagration rushing towards you; dis- 
tant trees will fling about their branches like 
windmill sails, and then, like a park of artil- 
lery, simultaneously lightning and thunder 
blaze and crash, as if heaven and earth had 
collided. Down comes the rain in cataracts, 
in vast, slanting walls of liquid, that drum 
on the earth, that pound the roof, that roar 
through the foliage of the groves with a 
might, a grandeur, an awfulness which even 
surpasses the wild magnificence of an ocean 
storm. One of these electric outbursts last- 
ed for thirteen hours. During this time, 
two sullen-looking banks of clouds in the 
north and east were the centres whence the 
stupendous pyrotechny proceeded. The 
lightning varied in color from pale opal to 
pink. It shot in fan-like gushes, like the 
aurora borealis; it descenced like glittering 
chains of steel; it zigzagged at every angle; 
and made vistas of supernal glory in the in- 
tensely black sky. 

Responding to this meteorological convul- 
sion, all the forest inhabitants began to 
speak. The tree-toads whistled with frantic 
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shrillness, the pond-frogs croaked in hoarse 
rhythm, the pine-tops hummed dreamily, 
occasionally the choking bray of distant mule 
would be heard, and most startling of all, 
would strike in the rumbling bellow of the 
alligators. These last sounds cannot be for- 
gotten by those who hear them with nerves 
palpitating in response to an electric storm. 
The alligator is a formidable and a hidcous 
neighbor in many parts of Florida, and al- 
most every night I heard them in the lake. 
Yet people do not seem to be afraid of 
them. 

After the most copious deluge, the ground 
is dry, for the sand swallowed it as it fell. 
Hence Florida presents a del:ghtful contrast 
to many parts of America during the spring 
rains. No mud exists, the road tracks are 
improved, the airis cooled, and the fragrance 
that arises from the orange groves as the sun 
mounts the sky is beyond words to express. 
But the older settlers complain of the fall of 
temperature, and seated round a huge log- 
fire, shiver and huddle as if in process of 
congelation. Many take violent catarrhs, 
and the iatent poison of rralaria begins to 
referment in their thin blood. I have men- 
tioned the blackening of the skin caused by 
the climate. After an attack of malarial 


fever, dysentery or other local disease, this 
blackness sometimes disapjears, and the 


skin becomes dully yellow. In the course of 
a few years’ residence, a blanching process 
begins, and the skin looks like that of a 
consumptive person, and is often granulated 
like boiled rice. Indeed, the pallor of many 
who had lived in the country continuously 
for five or six years was almost repulsive. 
It betrayed by an outward sign the debilita- 
tion going on within, and led me to doubt if 
people of Northern origin can permanently 
settle on the peninsula. 

After a residence sufficiently long to test 
both the climate and the possibility of ama- 
teurs gaining a livelihood by orange culture, 
I came to the conclusion, that for six months, 
namely, from October to March, life in Flo- 
rida can be made pleasant and profitable, 
but the other half of the year must be spent 
in the Northern States, or in the highlands 
of Georgia, Tennessee or other invigorating 
region. 

The orange is only one item towards 
wealth-making, and it is often an uncertain 
one, the lemon being the surer of the two 
trees most cultivated. But strawberries are 
still better for those having suitable ground. 
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They are quickly raised, require little capi- 
tal, and little attention save in the fruiting 
season; and if they can be produced in Jan- 
uary and February i: large quantities for 
the New York and Boston markets, an ex- 
cellent liviug may be made. Early vegeta- 
bies also are a certain source of income for 
those who devote themselves to their pro- 
duction; and as railways increase and accel- 
erate their freight trains, these delicacies 
may be sold all over the busy, opulent and 
frost-bound North. 

But before Florida can become the winter 
fruit-and-market garden of America, it must 
have a system of irrigation suited to the 
trade. It has the heat, it has the moisture; 
keep these in conjunction, and all sorts of 
succulent plants must thrive. By using 
large quantities of moist weeds to the roots 
of our vegetables at the time of transplanta- 
tion, we made all that had languished before 
to flourish. By persistent hoeing round the 
orange-trees, we made them av vance rapidly. 
When the question of chemical fertilizers, 
suited to the orange and lemon, has been 
scientifically settled, progress wide and rapid 
will follow the groves. At present all is 
speculative and probationary. But that in- 
domitable determination to succeed which 
marks the American and the British settlers 
in Florida, will have its certain rewards in 
time, and that sandy wilderness will be con- 
verted into a cornucopia for all mankind. 

In the meantime, life in an orange grove 
has many tribulations and disenchantments 
mingled with its undoubted pleasures. Out 
of the immense number of experiences now 
being gained by the multitudes colonizing 
the Flowery State, many generalizations 
must emerge, which will increase the pleas- 
ures and diminish the pains of orange-grow- 
ers. The outcome of my personal experi- 
ence is, for the settler to begin upon a small 
scale, taking care of his capital and his 
health. The cleverest man must go upon 
facts; and though hints and book-instruction 
can help, they cannot make an orange-grow- 
er. The most important matter is the sup- 
ply of suitable food. It should be got from 
the great purveyors of the North direct, and 
in such quantities as to make the freight 
low. Fowls should be the source of animal 
food, and goats for milk. All water should 
be boiled before drinking, andlemons should 
be taken for beverage instead of tea; they 
prevent headaches, one of the troubles of the 
country. 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY MOLLIE E. DUBUOIS. 


YAINT VALENTINE’S DAY! 
old recollections 
That rush to my heart with an echoing joy, 
I remember once more the old hopes and dejections, 
When you were a girl, dear, and I was a boy: 
When I sent you a rose on that February morning, 
And with it a passionate, rhyme-halting lay, 
And met your reproaches and well-acted scorning 
By whispering: ‘‘ Sweet, ’tis Saint Valentine’s 
Day!” 


And midst 


And the sky was so blue and the sunshine so yellow, 
And the soft southern wind blew so shrilly and 
sweet, 
And each tiny bird sang so loud to its fellow, 


Elmira, N. Y., 1886. 


While the snowdrops and crocuses bloomed at 
your feet; 
Small wonder our hearts broke to tremulous beating, 
As we learned in the wonderful, oldfashioned way, 
What the earth and the sky and the air were re- 
peating 
In mystical cadence of Valentine’s Day. 


And now that the crazy-sweet babble and laughter 
Of golden-haired children have rung in our ears, 
And brought us the hope of a tender hereafter 
To link to the thought of those far-away years; 
Once more in the words of the happy boy-lover, 
I veil deeper meaning in whimsical way,— 
A meaning your heart will be quick to discover,— 
By whispering: ‘‘ Sweet, ’tis Saint Valentine’s 
Day! ” 


MY POOR LOVE. 


BY MRS. CATHERINE WALLACE. 


LIFE was passing away; softly and 

gently “ vas gliding into eternity. 
No eminent pu.ysician watched its decay, 
no wealth eased its painful joltings along 
the road to death; yet no murmur passed 
Clara Lester’s lips, no traitorous cry that 
her burden was greater than she could 
bear came from her loyal heart. Pain had 
traced many a wrinkle on her fair fore- 
head, but her brows had never been drawn 
together in angry impatience. 

She was dying, a sweet flower in the great 
garden of poor suffering humanity, fading 
away like the summer roses; and only the 
elderly village doctor and old Margaret, her 
faithful attendant, knew how uncertain 
were her days on earth. Long before 
when the hopelessness of her case and the 
imminent danger in which she lived had 
been made known tw her, she had begged 
that her condition might be kept from her 
sister’s knowledge. The doctor’s promise 
had been readily given—he would have un- 
dertaken the custody of ten seerets to se- 
cure the tranquility of his lovely patient— 
but old Margaret had demurred. 

“T don’t think it is right to Miss Urmson 
—I don’t indeed!’ she protested, when at 
length she yielded reluctantly to Clara’s 
request. 


So Bel Urmson, loving her sister devot- 
edly and tending her daily, was kept in 
ignorance of her danger, and never sus- 
pected the slenderness of her hold on life. 
Bel only saw that Clara was young and 
beautiful and delicate. Yes, she was deli- 
cate; but then Clara had been delicate from 
her childhood, and since that dreadful 
morning when news came to them tha 
the steamship ‘‘Cawnpere’? had been 
wrecked off the African coast, and Cap- 
tain Lester’s name had appeared among 
the passengers drowned or missing, his 
young bride, Clara Lester, had, as Marga- 
ret expressed it, never raised her head. 
Death and her sister were, however, never 
associated in Bel Urmson’s mind. Clara 
was delicate, and that was all. 

Three years had run their course since 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Cawnpore,’’ and Cap- 
tain Lester had never come back to his 
wife; and now, she whispered to herself, 
she was going to him. As night succeeded 
night, so surely did she take that one step 
nearer home; and, looking back, she marked 
without fear or trembling the rapid prog- 
ress she had made. But one link of care 
still bound her soul to earth, and that was 
her sister Bel—Bel who was four years her 
junior, and who would be left so poor and 
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desolate when she died—for the sisters had 
been orphans almost from their childhood 
and had not a relative in the world. Before 
Bel had attained her eightcenth year she 
was engaged to be married to Lieutenant 
Heywood, a young officer in the —th Hus- 
sars; but a misunderstanding had arisen 
between them, and they had parted. 

‘It is as well to say we ‘agreed to sepa- 
rate’ as anything else,” Bel observed with 
considerable bitterness to her sister, when 
the inquisitiveness of a sister had forced 
her to acknowledge the annulment of her 
engagement; ‘it hides the ugly truth that 
he jilted me.” 

** Bel, dear, I am sure there is only some 
foolish mistake between you, and some day 
Lieutenant Heywood will come back to you, 
and everything will be explained.” 

But Bel had laughed scornfully at Clara’s 
prophecy, and refused to place any confi- 
dence in it. Her disappointment had 
shaken her faith in human goodness and 
integrity, and she became suspicious, reti- 
cent and sarcastic. But gradually Clara 
Lester’s influence effected a change; and 
two years later Bel Urmson had learned to 
love again, and was once more engaged to 
be married. 

Mrs. Lester had hoped to leave her sister 
in a good man’s care before she was called 
away, and Bel’s engagement had given her 
much satisfaction, for John Harvey was 
wealthy and a man of education, and, if 
she could only live to see her married, she 
would be content to die on the succeeding 
day. Lying on her faded chintz-covered 
couch under the shade of a fine horse-chest- 
nut tree on a warm August afternoon, 
Clara’s thoughts dwell tenderly on her 
young sister’s future, and her desire to see 
Bel married became almost a prayer. 

“If I only could!”’ she murmured, with 
that sore longing which only the sick expe- 
rience. 

Bel was seated on a low stool by her 
couch, her chin resting on her hand and her 

yes gazing vacantly on the ground. She 
had been silent a long time, when suddenly 
she spoke. 

*“‘T thought he ought to know that I had 
loved before, and so I told him the story 
of my love. Was I right?’’—and she 
turned her dark, handsome face to her 
sister, while her glorious brown eyes 
seemed to repeat the question, “ Was I 
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**Quite right,’? Clara answered; ‘you 
have only forestalled the advice I intended 
to give you today. And he, Bel—what did 
Mr. Harvey say ?” 

A blush crept up to the girl’s cheeks, and 
her eyelids drooped for an instant as she 
said: — 

**T don’t think he liked it, Clara—he 
looked so disappointed; but he said very 
little. Tell me,’? she continued, as she 
gently caressed the small, fragile hand she 
had taken between her own rosy palms, 
‘¢is a girl’s first love so unique that no sub- 
sequent affection can equal it?” 

‘There must be a peculiar freshness in 
the first budding of love which cannot be 
repeated in any after-bloom; but I think 
that is its only charm, for a girl’s love is 
often very foolish.” 

Like mine,’’ Bel quickly remarked. 
‘¢ Perhaps it was foolish, but it was true— 
ah, so true!—while he——”’ She paused, 
and a sneer rested on her lips. ‘I could 
not have been his first love, could I?” she 
asked, with a short, bitter laugh. 

‘‘Hush, Bel!” sister pleaded, a 
pained look on her earnest face. “TI 
thought you had forgiven him and forgot- 
ten the past.” 

“‘T have forgiven him,” she answered 
gravely. ‘* Any Christian who wills it can 
forgive; but no exercise of volition can 
make a mortal forget an injury. Does not 
the disfiguring scar remain to keep it in re- 
membrance ? ”’ 

** Only for a while. Time will so obliter- 
ate yours that some day you will wonder at 
the insignificance of what you now con- 
sider a great wrong.’’ 

‘““T can never regard it lightly ’*—and 
tears trembled in Bel’s soft, brown eyes— 
‘for it Jessened me in John’s estimation, 
last evening; I know it did, though he, 
rvor fellow, tried to hide the fact by greater 
tenderness tome. It is strange he should 
grieve for what another threw aside with- 
out a regret; but I am not likely to for- 
get.” 

‘*Perhaps, Bel, you have not had suffi- 
cient time in which to forget. Some girls 
do not easily forget;’’ and Mrs. Lester sat 
up, and, placing her hands on her sister’s 
shoulders, looked anxiously into her face. 
‘* My darling, if the past still holds any por- 
tion of your affection, retract your promise, 
and don’t marry Mr. Harvey. Oh, Bel, as 
you value your own happiness, don’t marry 
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at all unless you can give your love in all 
entirety to your husband! ”’ 

Surprised at her earnestness, Bel glanced 
up at her sister. 

** How ill you look!”’ she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily; and, starting up, she hastily 
arranged the pillows on the couch. ‘“ Pray 
lie down again! Do you feel worse?”’ 

‘**T am as well as usual, thank you, dear,” 
she affirmed as she resumed her recumbent 
position; ‘‘ but I dare say Margaret would 
tell you I had been talking too much; so, 
if you will put that shawl over me,I think 
I will rest a little now.” 

Bel obeyed, and then bending over, kissed 
her. 

**T do love John,” she whispered; “‘ and 
he has no cause for jealousy. But he is 
jealous—jealous as Othello! ’’—and, with a 
light, careless laugh, she turned away. 

Jealous as Othello! The words rang in 
Clara’s ears as Bel walked away; they 
chased all rest from her thoughts and would 
not be put aside. Jealous as Othello! Was 
it true? Was she going to leave her sister 
in the care of a man afflicted with such a 
madness? And Bel, with her keen sus- 
ceptibility and. quick, proud temper—would 
she bear with geutle tenderness the end- 
less suspicions of jealousy? Was her love 
for John so sure, so convincing, that in time 
it would exorcise his fears and establish his 
trust? As she asked herself these ques- 
tions, Clara closed her eyes, and there arose 
before her a vision of Bel when she was en- 
gaged to Lieutenant Heywood. How bright, 
how happy the girl was then! There could 
be no doubt of her happiness in that love. 
And what a fine, handsome fellow the young 
officer was—just the one to win a girl’s love! 
No wonder Bel had almost worshiped him! 
Perhaps, if he had not been ordered abroad, 
he would have come back to her, and every- 
thing would have been made straight; and 
then John Harvey, with his horrible jeal- 
ousy, would never have crossed her sister’s 
path. 

‘“*T am sure Bel does not love him,’’ she 
murmured, squeezing her fingers together 
in agony at the thought. ‘She is not gay 
and bright now as she was then. When 
she is his wife and I am no longer here, 
will he be kind to her?” Tears flowed 
through her closed eyelids and trickled un- 
heeded down her cheeks as she thought of 
Bel under cruel treatment. 

“Clara, you are crying!’?—and Bel’s 
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young cheek was pressed caressingly to the 
pale, wet face, while her fresh, rosy lips 
kissed away the tear-drops. ‘‘ What is the 
matter with you today? Are you worse, 
Clara darling? Does she look worse?” she 
asked, turning appealingly to John Harvey, 
who was standing by her side. 

‘*No, no!’? Mrs. Lester asserted hur- 
riedly as she held out her hand. “I am 
only a little tired. How do you do, John? 
Are you early, or is it later than I think?” 

‘*T have come earlier than usual,’’ he an- 
swered, taking Bel’s low seat beside the 
couch. ‘*The fact is, I have received a 
telegram from my father, informing me of 
his arrival in England, and requesting my 
immediate presence in Southampton, be- 
cause, as he expresses it, he is not so well. 
I do not suppose it is anything serious; 
nevertheless, I am obliged to leave Sutton 
tonight.”’ 

am so sorry,’ Clara said. ‘‘I hope 
you will find him better.”’ Try as she 
might, she could not feel kindly towards 
him, and her words sounded cold and formal 
even to herself; and yet the face bending 
over her, if not a handsome, was certainly 
a good face, and nothing cruel lurked in the 
calm gray eyes resting half tenderly, half 
pitifully on her tear-stained countenance. 
‘*We shall miss you terribly,’ she said, 
with an effort. 

‘*T hope you will pay me the compliment 
of missing me a little; but it is Bel who 
must bewail my absence and miss me ter- 
ribly.”” I shall never forgive her if she is 
not looking pale, wan and altogether miser- 
able when I return;”’ and he smiled. 

*“*T shall remain hopelessly unforgiven 
then,”’ said Bel, laughing, ‘‘ for I am always 
in rude vulgar health, and I believe nothing 
could rob my cheeks of their brilliant hue.” 

Clara looked round at the bright, bloom- 
ing face and sighed. 

‘* Bel dear, I am so tired; if you will call 
Margaret, I think [ will go in,’”’ she said 
wearily; but, when the girl had left her, a 
sudden energy seemed to come to her. 
** John,” she said, leaning over an.i laying 
her hand on his, ‘‘ my life is so uncertain, I 
may-never see you again. Don’t start—the 
thought is not new to me. Promise me—I 
will not ask you to swear it, for a man’s 
word should be binding as his oath—but 
promise me now, before I die, to be always 
kind to Bel.” 

Startled and surprised though he was, 
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without a moment’s hesitation he an- 
swered ,— 

promise.”’ 

Still she was not satisfied. 

*¢ You know she has told you about Lieu- 
tenant Heywood. When she is your wife, 
don’t suspect her of an unworthy recollec- 
tion of that former love; forget that she 
ever loved before, and don’t reproach her 
with it. Promise me. Bel is so tho:oughly 
honorable, so implicitly to be trusted; but 
you lo not know her as I know her, anJ you 
may doubt heyr.”’ 

He regarded her attentively, watching 
the nervous clasping and unclasping of 
her fingers. 

“ Mrs. Lester, what is making you mis- 
trust me today?” he asked. ‘ Bel is 
dearer to me than the whvle world, more 
precious than my own life. Place your 
faith on that assurance—it is a surety more 
inviolable than my word—and trust me.”’ 

She looked at his pleasant, honest face, 
and impulsively held out her hands to him. 

will—I do!” she exclaimed. And, 
John, dear John, as you hope to find mercy 
for your dear ones, whom, like me, you also 
may have to leave in the care of others, so 
be good to my darling! ”’ 

She was then in a weak state of nervous 
excitement which no reasoning or argument 
can ever allay. What she grasped as a sure 
anchor one moment became in the next un- 
stable as water and slipped from her hold. 
John Harvey bent over her, a grave, tender 
pity in his eyes. 

“To the utmost of my power I will be 
good to your darling; I promise.” 

“‘Thank you,’? she murmured, as her 
sister and the nurse made their appearance; 
and now, if you will take Bel away, Mar- 
garet shall help me to the house. Good-bye, 
John.”’ 

He shook hands with her, expressing a 
hope that when he returned he should find 
her stronger. Then ke and Bel walked to 
the small iron gate which divided Mr. Les- 
ter’s miniature garden from Sutton Com- 
mon, and pausing there, he asked: — 

“Bel, will you write to me while I am 
away ?”’ 

They had been engaged only a month, and 
this was their first separation; nevertheless 
she answered with warm decision: — 

** No, you will live on my letters, and be 
in no hurry to come back to me.” 

“*Must I write to you?”’ 
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“What would you write 
country or the weather?” 
laughing. ‘“‘No; tell me on what day 
you will return, and I will be content to 
wait.”’ 

‘“*On Thursday week, Bel—a fortnight 
from today.” 

‘* Very well; I will expect you on that 
day. But we will not cerrespond. I coul-l 
not write to you about the state cf the 
crops, nor yet about the sanitary condition 
cf Sutton; and’’—coloring slightly — ‘‘ to 
me there is something so ludicrous in trans- 
mitting sentiment through the penny-post. 
I really could not do it! ” 

He laughed, then turned and looked at 
her. She was standing beside him, her 
arms resting lightly on the gate, a smile 
on her lips, her eyes watching a flock of 
sheep that were being driven across the 
common. She was indisputably very hand- 
some, this girl whom he had won, with a 
patrician air about her that made him feel 
proud of her; but she certainly lacked the 
warm impulsiveness of her sister. Even 
his lover-like partiality did not blind him 
to the fact that she was not demonstrative. 

‘* Bel,” he said, putting his arm round 
her and drawing her to him, “I hate girls 
who throw themselves into their lovers’ 
arms —I hate girls with hair of so artful 
and intelligent an order that at certain criti- 
cal moments it will break through all its 
legitimate fastenings and roll in ‘billowy 
waves’ over the arms or shoulders of the 
‘Romeo of the hour;’ but ’’—looking fondly 
down on her—‘‘I think if you were to kiss 
me, I shouid forgive any roughness in your 
looks which the unwonted action might oc- 
casion.”’ 

The color rushed in a crimson flood over 
Bel Urmson’s face as for a few moments 
she stood motionless before him; then with 
child-like simplicity, she put her hands upon 
his shoulders and kissed him. 

That night the end that Clara Lester had 
longed for because of the reunion it would 
bring to her, arrivel; and the first ray of 
sunshine which penetrated her chamber 
window rested on her cold, calm face and 
death-closed eyelids. 

Bel Urmson, standing beside the bed, 
gazed in stony dismay on the sweet, placid 
face, then turned in wild bewilderment to 
Margaret and asked: — 

‘*What does it mean? She can’t be— 
dead?” 
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In a confused, half-unconscious state Bel 
lived through the days which preceded the 
funeral, her only companions being the 
rector’s wife and Margarct. 

‘* Why do you not send for Mr. Harvey?” 
that iady asked the old woman on the day of 
Clara’s death. 

“T do not know where to find him, 
ma’am,’’ Margaret answered. ‘I have been 
to inquire about him at‘ The Griffin,’ where, 
you know, ma’am, he has been staying this 
summer; but he did not leave his address 
—only told them he should be back on 
Thursday week; and Miss Bel says that she 
doesn’t know where he is and that she 
doesn’t want him.” 

**Poor thing! It is very sad; but the 
rector will make further inquiries, and per- 
haps he will be able to communicate with 
Mr. Harvey—for he ought to be here,”’ the 
lady said. 

But the rector’s inquiries were not more 
successful than Margaret’s had been; and 
finally only the old doctor and a few friends 
in the village followed Clara Lester to her 
resting-place in Sutton churchyard. 


**] will never listen to any of Bel’s mad 
projects again,’”? was John Harvey’s mental 
resolution as he stepped out upon the plat- 
form of Sutton Station. ‘I have been only 
a fortnight away, and it seems an age since 
I bade her good-by at the gate.” 

A smile played on his lips at the remin- 
iscence as he handed his ticket to a porter 
and passed out of the station. The man 
looked after him in surprise. 

is a cool customer,” he observed to 
@ companion beside him, ‘“‘ coming back 
grinning like that, and Miss Urmson in 
such trouble and so ill; poor young lady!” 

“* Ah, but he doesn’t know what has hap- 
pened! ”’ 

‘** How do you know that?” 

‘“By my own sense. Wasn’t the rector 
and that old woman running the village 
over trying to find him to attend the fun- 
eral? No. But a few days after he comes 
back as blithe as a young lark. Can’t you 
put two and two together and find the 
answer ?”’ 

“*T don’t see the force of your argu- 
ment,’’ the other was commencing, when 
his eloquence was arrested by a touch on 
his arm. 

The interruption came from a gentleman, 
a stranger to the two porters; he was a man 


above the average height, with a weary» 
careworn look in his eyes and the bronze 
of a foreign climate on his face. He had 
followed John Harvey out of the station; 
but, attracted by the conversation of the 
two men, had first paused, and then re- 
turned to them. 

*“*T could not help overhearing your re- 
marks,’’ he said half apologetically. ‘Is 
the lady you referred to Miss Urmson of 
Home Cottage?” 

** Yes, sir, the same.”’ 

** And what has happened ? ” 

‘*She has just lost her sister, sir—Mrs. 
Lester—died only a fortnight ago.”’ 

The stranger absently repeated ‘‘ Only a 
fortnight ago!”’ and then suddenly reeled 
against the white palings of the station. 

The men went to his assistance, support- 
ing him on either side. 

‘* It is hard lines,’? he murmured, “ very 
hard lines.”” After a while, he recovered 
himself. ‘‘ Thank you; I am better now,’’ 
he said, with a faint smile. ‘I had a sun- 
stroke last year, and have been subject to 
these atiacks ever since; the surprise of 
sudden news or the hearing of any calam- 
ity, a mere trifle will bring one on. Did I 
say anything just now?” 

“‘Only that it was hard lines for Miss 
Urmson, sir; and so I am sure ‘it 

“Yes, poor girl! Do you think ’’—hesi- 
tating a little—‘‘ she is well enough to see 
an old friend ?”’ 

‘*She has only seen the rector as yet, sir; 
but you might try.”’ 

*“*T think I will. Much obliged for your 
assistance.”’ 

The porters touched their caps with a 
‘* Thank you, sir,’ as he walked away; and 
then the elder one remarked: — 

**T don’t know him; but he is a gentle- 
man by his speech.”’ 

‘* Ah, and he has been on foreign service 
somewhere! 

‘* What foreign service?” the other con- 
temptuously demanded. ‘‘ A man can’t hold 
his chin up and carry his eyes straight but 
what he must be in the army with you.” 

‘** Well, you need not be so hard on a fel- 
low; you know a gentleman when you hear 
him -speak, and I know an officer when I 
see him walk.”’ 

The whistle of an approaching train in- 
terrupted the colloquy; but, as the elder 
man moved away, he delivered a parting 
shot. 
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“Tsay, Sam,” he asked, “‘ would you 
know him if he had suffered amputation 
and had only one leg to go on?” 

In the meantime, John Harvey had arrived 
at ‘‘The Griffin,’ and heard of Mrs. Les- 
ter’s death. Refusing the landlady’s solici- 
tations that he would ‘take something,” 
he started immediately for Home Cottage. 
He was deeply grieved at Clara’s death; 
in an affectionate, brotherly manner he had 
grown very fond of Bel’s sister; her pa- 
tient resignation under trial that was un- 
doubtedly very hard to bear, had won his 
admiration at a very early stage in their ac- 
quaintance; and, as he walked across the 
common on his way to what had so lately 
been her home, he thought of her gentle 
ways and loving care of her sister, and, re- 
membering the promise he had made to her 
on the last evening of her life, he vowed 
once more to be good to her darling. 

As he approached the cottage, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the figure of a gentle- 
man walking before him—he was the stran- 
ger who had spoken to the porters at 
Sutton Station. He was several yards in 
advance of John Harvey, not walking in the 
desultory, purposeless manner of a stranger, 
but like one who, having an object to ac- 
complish, was already in view of the goal 
for its attainment. 

fine fellow!’’? was John’s soliloquy. 
‘*] wonder who he is, and where he is 
going ?”’ 

Almost in answer to the query the stran- 
ger pushed open the gate of the Home Cot- 
tage, and entering, closed it behind him. 

In a few seconds more John Harvey 
gained the gate, and pausing outside, 
looked once again on the dear, familiar 
scene. The fine, old chestnut spread out 
its branches in the sunlight and yielded 
the same cool shelter under its leaves which 
it had yielded a fortnight before; but Clara’s 
couch was no longer there. Only the small, 
rustic table and wide garden seat were 
there; and ona low chair beside the table, 
her face buried on-her crossed arms, was 
Bel Urmson. The stranger had walked 
silently and unnoticed across the green- 
sward, and, standing within a few yards of 
her, was attentively regarding her. 

“Bell”? he called softly, so softly that 
John Harvey but faintly caught the sound. 

The girl raised her head and looked at 
him, and then, grasping the back of her 
chair, slowly rose to her feet. 
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Charlie!’ she gasped. ‘Is it you?” 

‘Yes, Bel, don’t you know me?”’ and 
he held out his arms to her. 

With a little cry of joy she ran to him, 
and he folded her in his arms and kissed 
her. She did not shrink from his caresses; 
on the contrary, she put her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. 

Charlie,’ she cried, why didn’t 
you come sooner? ”’ 

**T couldn’t darling; I landed in England 
only last evening.” 

‘*Have you heard,’’ she commenced, and 
then, bursting into tears, laid her head on 
his shoulder. Her sorrow was still so fresh, 
she could not speak of it, even to him. 

‘* Yes,’ he answered, and his arms tight- 
ened round her almost convulsively. “I 
heard of it at the station. Don’t cry so, 
Bel;’’? and again he stooped and kissed 
her. ‘*I have come back, dearest, to take 
care of you.” 

Gently and tenderly he led her to the 
garden seat; and, seated there, their voices 
became an indistinct murmur to John 
Harvey, and he heard no more. 

‘*T know him now,” he muttered between 
his clenched teeth, ‘‘ Lieutenant Heywood 
—the old lover—curse him! ”’ 

With the imprecation still on his lips, he 
turned his back on the scene of his hap- 
piest hours—on the garden that had been 
indeed a very paradise to him. Skirting 
the common for a short distance, he struck 
into a small wood, and, choosing a spot 
where the brushwood and bracken seemed 
highest and thickest, he threw himself upon 
the ground; there, sheltered from human 
observation and in unbroken solitude, John 
Harvey struggled through the great tem- 
pest of his soul. Night’s shadows clus- 
tered round him, the evening stars glit- 
tered down on him; but not till he had 
fought his battle and came forth conqueror 
did he rise from the ground. Then he was 
willing to revoke the evil he had called down 
upon his rival (for was not he John Harvey, 
the interloper?), ready to make excuses for 
Bel, and prepared to keep his promise to 
Clara and be good to her darliug. 

Ten o’clock was. striking when John 
Harvey returned to ‘The Griffin,’ and 
half an hour later he had left Sutton for- 
ever. 

‘*T would rather you did not mention my 
return here,’ he said to the landlady of 
the inn at parting; ‘but, if that cannot 
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be accomplished, you may say I came back 
for—my luggage.”’ 

Two days after his departure Bel Urmson 
held in her hands a letter from him, a letter 
bidding her farewell, and telling her that, 
though he could not but gratefully appre- 
ciate her endeavor to love him, yet, know- 
ing as he did know, that she had never for- 
gotten her first love, he had decided to 
adopt the only course left open to him and 
go away. 

With a pale face and trembling fingers 
Bel read the letter; then she folded it up 
and locked it away in her desk. 


At ten minutes to nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th of June, five years 
after Mrs. Lester’s death, the bell over the 
porch of the village school at Chippendale, 
rang out its summons. Ding-dong, ding- 
dong, pealed along High Street from end 
to end; over the playground rolled the 
rusty tones, and the children stopped their 
play as they recognized the familiar “iron 

-tongue,”’ and with one accord hastened to 

the door. Boys and girls rushed together, 
pushing, laughing, shouting, striking out 
at each other as one or the other gained 
a momentary advantage in the race to be 
first in school. Caps and sunbonnets were 
hung with marvelous rapidity and youth- 
full recklessness on rows of pegs in the 
whitewashed wall; then in single file the 
children poured into the schooitroom, and, 
standing in a semicircle before the mis- 
tress’s desk, tendered their moriuing salu- 
tation. There was considerable irregular- 
ity in the order of its offering, a curtsey 
dropped here, a forelock pulled there; but 
it came at last from all, and forty-four 
scholars smiled after the ingenuous manner 
of country children, up into the mistress’s 
face. 

**Good morning, children!” 

The voice was full and pleasant, and the 
smile broadened into a grin on the little 
faces as the speaker left her desk and came 
towards them. She had a word and a smile 
for each, for it was the opening day of school 
after the midsummer holidays, and rules 
were relaxed and a little license permitted 
by even so strict a disciplinarian as Bel 
Urmson. Yes, she was Miss Urmson still— 
not quite the same Bel of five years before, 
for sorrow and care had washed the roses 
from her cheeks; but no one, gazing on her 
pale, beautiful. face, ever doubted the fact 
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that her spinsterhood was maintained from 
choice. 

She was mistress of the infant-school at 
Chippendale, had breathed the atmosphere 
of scholastic drudgery for more than four 
years, and grown fond of it. It was not an 
easy life—is the contest against ignorance 
ever easy ?— but Bel had brought into it the 
warmth and fervor of inclination, and under 
her tuition the bucolic mind expanded and 
acquired knowledge. And those little chil- 
dren loved her with the trusting, confiding 
love of little children; many a posy had been 
thrust into her hands that morning by their 
warm, eager fingers, and she had gathered 
the flowers into a bunch and placed them in 
her belt. 

She was standing up, the children gath- 
ered round her preparatory to their dismissal 
at noon, when the door opened, and the 
Vicar of Chippendale entered, followed by a 
gentleman. 

‘* Good-morning, Miss Urmson,”’ he said, 
shaking hands with her, and nodding to the 
children. “I am glad you have not dis- 
missed your scholars, as I wished my friend 
to see them. I cannot myself stay to give 
him any information about them; but if you 
will kindly furnish him with any particulars 
he may desire, I shall feel obliged. Mr. 
Harvey, Miss Urmson.”’ 

Startling and unexpected as the. meeting 

was, Bel “did not lose her self-possessien. 
The coldest, stiffest inclination of her head 
acknowledged the introduction, then she 
turned aside and remained silent, with a 
ringing in her ears which almost deafened 
her and a mist before her eyes which blind- 
ed her to everything save the face of John 
Harvey. But presently she saw by the 
children’s movements that the vicar was 
leaving; she heard his retreating footsteps, 
and, after a pause, she raised her head and 
said:— 

Children, you may go.”’ 

Quietly and decorously they trooped out 
of the room, but not until their footsteps 
had died away did she turn to John Harvey. 

** Why have you come here ?”’ she asked. 

‘* For the simple reason which the vicar 
gave you; I am interested in schools, and 
anxious to obtain certain information about 
the conduct of church-schools,’’ he. an- 
swered promptly. ‘I certainly did not 
come with any idea that I should meet you. 
I think I need hardly assure you, that had I 
known of your presence here, I should have 
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avoided coming to Chippendale altogether.” 

** Then you would still shun me ?” 

“IT would. It is the wisest, the only 
course I can pursue.’’ 

She was silent, debating within herself 
whether to bid him go and pursue the same 
course again, or to detain him and ask for 
an explanation of the letter still locked away 
in her desk. It was more dignified, more 
consonant with her self-esteem to send him 
away, but her weak, loving, womanly nature 
rebelled against the putting aside of proba- 
ble happiness. 

‘*You sent me a letter some years ago,”’ 
she began, hesitating and blushing like a 
guilty child. ‘‘I never understood it; will 
you explain it to me now?” 

He looked at her and smiled. What co- 
quettes all women are! And Bel, beautiful 
Bel was as fickle as the rest. She had wav- 
ered between the old and new love years ago 
when he had gone away and left her to be 
true; and now he found her still unmarried, 
working, struggling for her daily bread, and 
desiring to win him back, a desire as despi- 
cable as it was futile. 

** By-gones are best left to slumber,’ he 
said. ‘‘ No explanation can possibly alter 
our positions today, and, if you will allow 
me, I will wish you good-morning.”’ 

** Don’t go,”’ she said gently. ‘ Tell me 
what you meant.” 

‘““When Lieutenant Heywood came back 
to claim his own, what could I do but abdi- 
cate?” 

‘** Lieutenant Heywood!” she repeated, 
puckering her brows in perplexity. ‘I have 
not seen him.”’ 

Perhaps not lately,’’ he said, and laughed. 
Then, becoming suddenly grave, he contin- 
ued, ‘‘I wish you would try to understand 
me, without forcing me to be more explicit.” 

**Speak plainly. I have nothing to fear 
in any revelation you may make.”’ 

Proudly, fearlessly her eyes met his, and 
for the first time there dawned on him the 
possibility that he hud been mistaken in the 
identity of Lieutenant Heywood; but no, 
that was not possible! Nevertheless his 
manner softened as he said:— 

“ The listen! On the Thursday that 1 
promised to return to Sutton, I did return. 
At “The Griffin”? I heard of Mrs. Lester’s 
death, and I hurried to the cottage, my heart 
filled with tenderness and love for you; but 
some one preceded me thither,—a young, 
good-looking man, with the unmistakable 
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military stamp upon him. He went to you, 
and I paused at the gate and saw you meet 
him. Bel,’ and for a moment his hand 
rested on her shoulder, ‘‘ you never came to 
me with the joyous readiness with which 
you flew tohim. I used to think till then 
that the coyness which made you so chary 
of you kisses to me was exceedingly pretty 
and perfectly natural; but there was no shy- 
ness in your kisses to him; and, seeing that, 
1 learned that the maidenly reserve I had ad- 
mired so much was purely want of affection. 
I didn’t blame you, child; to be true to him 
you had to be false to me; but,” with a flick- 
ering smile, ‘‘ perhaps you know I was very 
jealous, even from the first, of Lieutenant 
Heywood.” 

It was long since Bel Urmson’s face had 
worn so happy and blissful a smile. 

“It was not Lieutenant Heywood who 
came to me that evening, but my brother-in- 
law, Captain Lester.” 

‘*Captain Lester! He was drowned be- 
fore I met you.”’ 

‘*So we thought; but we were mistaken. 
He was picked up by an African coasting- 
vessel and carried to Loango, and thence to 
several places on the Congo. He was kept 
a prisoner for nearly three years, and,”’ with 
a little shudder, ‘‘ 1 cannot tell you all the 
cruelties they made him suffer. Finally he 
effected his escape, and landed in England a 
fortnight after Clara died.” 

Her voice shook a little, and she paused. 

But John Harvey never noticed her. 
With his arms crossed and his head bent he 
seemed hardly to be listening to her. 

‘** Poor Charlie died within six months of 
his arrival,’’ Bel continued; ‘‘ and, when we 
had laid him beside my darling in Sutton 
churchyard, I was left poor and all alone in 
the world; and then I came here.”’ 

Still he remained silent, taking no heed of 
her. Wasit possible that he still considered 
her behavior to Charlie had been lacking 
in that maidenly reserve he so much ad- 
mired? Timidly, shyly she held out her 
hand. 

‘* Do you blame me now ?” she asked, and 
then broke down in a wailing, piteous cry. 
*¢ John, forgive me, for I have always been 
true in my love for you.” 

He turned to her, his face white, drawn 
and quivering. 

‘* Hush, don’t say such words to mel” 
and he passed his hand hurriedly across his 
brow. ‘‘ What evil destiny brought me here 
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today ?”’ then suddenly he shook her hand. 
“You must forget me, Bel. It is best to 
tell you at once,—you must put me entirely 
out of your life, for I am married.” 

Fear and astonishment were blended in 
her face as she murmured :— 

don’t understand you!” 

But, even as she spoke, comprehension 
came to her. She stretched out her disen- 
gaged hand, clutching nervously at him for 
support, and a low cry—the cry of anguish 
that tells of the death of a life’s bright hope 
—broke from her lips. 

Oh, for the right to take her in his arms 
and whisper comforting words to her, for 
the right to bid her look up and see the 
dawning of the day that was to change her 
night of sorrow into brightness and joy! 
Holding her hands tightly pressed between 
his own, John Harvey gazed into the pale, 
beautiful face of the woman he loved, and 
groaned. 

‘¢ My poor love!’ he whispered. 

The dear, never-forgotten accents brought 
consciousness to her. Once more Bel Urm- 
son’s soft brown eyes looked up at him, but 
between them had come the barrier of an- 
other woman’s love, and, remembering that, 
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Bel’s lips pleaded for her own release. 

mercy let me go!” she cried. 

For a second he hesitated, but only for a 
second; then he too remembered that other 
woman who bore his name and was the 
mother of his children. 

** Gool-by, Bel; good-by, my poor lovel”’ 
came in a thick hoarse whisper. 

There was a quick, sudden pressure of her 
hand, and he was gone, gone from tempta- 
tion into the path of rectitude, gone from 
the woman he loved to her whom he had 
vowed to love, gone from what once prom- 
ised to be the beauty of his life to the stern 
performance of life’s duties. 

And Bel did not die. For a few days her 
scholars were perplexed by the vagueness 
of her instruction, and alarmed by the white- 
ness and sternness of her countenance; then 
gradually each duty was taken up with a 
firmer grasp as, fighting, struggling, she too 
clung to the path of right. 

In the great hereafter, when love shall 
gain its fulness, surpassing even the love of 
woman, perhaps Bel Urmson’s love, checked 
and kept under on earth, because here it 
could blossom but in sin, will bloom in puri- 
ty and spotlessness throughout eternity. 
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BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


DON’ know’s I can tell the story, reg’lar 
like. I only know that Sary Byrne, my 
dear good mistress, was found dead in her 
bed, o’clock in the morning, and nobody 
in the .ouse but little Bessy, the servants 
and me. Bessy, Miss Byrne’s niece, was 
heiress to all her aunt’s money. 

There was a wound in her temple where 
some one had given the fatal blow. Some of 
us thought we knew who did it. Sary Byrne 
hadn’t hardly an enemyin the world. There 
never was a woman loved life better than 
she, or took better care of herself. Besides 
she weren’t more than thirty, and as han’- 
som’ as a pictur; even little Bessy, pretty as 
she was, couldn’t hold a candle to her. 

Ill never forgit that mornin’. I'd got up 
airlier than usual; we weren’t very airly 
risers in that house, for it was a sort of do- 
as-you-please kind of a place, where every- 
bo:ly felt at liberty to feel at home, as you 
might say. Miss Sary in particular disliked 


formality, and how she got along with her 
servants I never could tell. I expect it’s be- 
cause they all loved her. She hed turned 
the corner, too, and yet hed no set ways as 
old maids gen’ly have,—I’ve got ’em myself, 
—though she were crossed in love. 

I never heard how it was, exactly, but I 
knew there was a quarrel, and he—a captain 
he was, and went all through the war—was 
sent to the frontier to fight the Injuns, and 
was as good as lost to her. 

But something happened that don’t often 
happen, I don’ know exactly what, a letter 
was found | think, that had been hidden 
somewhere, somehow, and it brought the 
captain back. 

He had only been a lieutenant, I believe, 
when he was first engaged to my mistress, 
and he was twenty and she was eighteen, 
boy and girl, as one might say. 

Captain Fonder, his name was, and you'll 
allow it was pretty and appropriate. 
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I’ll never forgit the day that Miss Sary re- 

ceived a letter from him. She found it 
a-laying on the breakfast table. 

*¢Good heavens! His writing!’’ says she, 
turning as pale as a ghost. 

She grew bright again, however, and we 
all noticed that something had changed her. 
She began to take an interest in the house, 
and went to the city to shop oftener, and 
bought new dresses and things. It seemed 
to me that she grew younger every day. 
Then she began planning to make the house 
larger, putting in a winder here, and a door 
there, and turning two rooms into one, and 
there was great goings on for a month or so. 
Everybody wondered, for Miss Sary had al- 
ways seemed so contented with everything, 
and satisfied with the house. It didn’t seem 
before that she cared for anything but her 
music. That’s her piano over there, and 
many a time I’ve stopped to listen when 
she’s been playing the old masters, as she 
called ’em. I never heard any playing like 
hers, even when some of the great profess- 
ors come into town. 

Miss Bessy was only a little turned of sev- 
enteen then, and seemed like an own child 
to my mistress, I expect. She was her 
niece, and the youngest child of her only 
sister, dead for many years. She was only 
a baby when her aunt adopted her, and a 
happy home for her she made it, for Bessy 
was the very apple of her eye, though as 
wild and kittenish as a girl of fourteen. Do 
you see that child running crost the garden, 
with the gold in her tangled hair, and the 
laugh in her eye? Hark, hear her sing! 
Isn’t it music? That’s the way Miss Bessy 
looked in them days. Her feet was almost 
always tangled up with grass and daisies, 
and wet with dew, and for loving the life of 
the woods she was a very wild-flower herself. 
Miss Sary tried to teach her to play the 
piano, but she couldn’t do it. 

“Do let the birds sing, aunty,’’ she said, 
“that’s the kind of music I like best. I 
dearly love to here you play, and sometimes 
you make me laugh and sometimes cry, but 
dun’t ask me to learn, for the moment I try 
I begin to hate it.”’ 

So after a while Miss Sary give it up, for 
the child wouldn’t practice, though it was a 
great trial to her, I knew, for the family had 
always been musical. 

Well, bless you, how I do run on! 
= One day Miss Sary Byrne called me as I 
was going past the music-room. She sat 
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there kind of idling, as it were, at the piano, 
for she didn’t scem to play any tunes, only 
snatches of one thing and another. I never 
see her look so handsome as she did when 
she turned her face round to me. 

** Betty,’’ says she, “‘an old friend of 
mine is coming to pay me a visit, and I want 
everything to be in the nicest order. Itisa 
gentleman I haven’t seen for twelve years, 
and he will be here a week from today.” 

1 didn’t dare to look straight at her, for 
she was blushing like a girl. 

‘* What room will he have, Miss Sary ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘* The octagon in the tower; that and the 
room adjoining.”’ 

‘*But that’s your room, Miss Sary,’’ said 
I. 

‘** Yes, but I can go across the hall in the 
bedroom next to Bessy’s,”’ she said. 

**'That’s not a safe room,” said I. “I 
never did like to sleep where a trellis leads 
up the outside.” 

Nonsense; there are good fastenings,”’ 
says she, ‘“‘and besides there’s nobody in 
the place that would hurt us. There never 
was a robbery in this town yet.” 

“That ain’t saying as there never will 
be,”’ says I, more for the sake of talking, I 
suppose, than anything else, for the thing 
had never come into my head before. 

Well, little we know what’s ahead of us 
when we are planning all sorts of good for- 
tune for those we love, for it hed been a 
great trial to me that Miss Sary, with all her 
beauty, hed never got married. I never got 
married myself, but I can’t abide young, 
handsome and rich people living alone all 
their lives, when they might make somebody 
so happy. 

When Bessy heard of it, the little madcap 
ran to me brimming over with fun at the 
idea. 

‘*Won’t we have good times now, in this 
dull old place?” she said, her eyes spark- 
ling. ‘‘I do hope she’ll put Beethoven’s 
Sonatas on a high shelf. Only to think of 
dear old aunty having a lover!” 

‘*Who are you calling old?’ I asked. 
*¢ Miss Sary is only a trifle over thirty. I’m 
forty and consider myself young yet,” says 
I. 

‘“« Well, but I never thought she’d have a 
lover,’’ said Bessy, ‘‘ and one she has waited 
for, too. I can just see him. He will be tall 
and prim, stoop a little, have narrow shoul- 
ders, a pale face and bad teeth. Twelve 
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years ago he might have been a tolerable 
looking young man, but he has been out on 
the frontier all this time, living with the In- 
dians and fighting them; of course he has 
forgotten the ways of civilized people. I 
don’t see how aunty can like him or trust 
him. I believe he has come for her money, 
now he has heard she is rich.” 

“Don’t you be a chatterbox,” says I. 
“You wait and see. Some folks’ happi- 
ness comes late in life.’’ 

““Q fudge!’’ was all she said, and off 
she ran, laughing. She had two lovers 
herself. One was poor, and a scamp, but 
ah! handsome as an angel. He could talk 
and sing, and read poetry, and was as full 
of genius as could be; but la! Miss Sary 
hated the very sight of him. If she hadn’t 
tried to put Miss Berry agin’ him, I think 
the girl might have chose the other one, a 
lawyer’s son, who worshiped the ground 
she trod on, but just oppose a man, and a 
young girl is sure to make more of him. 

Well, a week went by. Everything was 
in apple-pie order, and we looked for the 
captain. When he came at last, and lighted 
from the stage and sprung down like a boy, 
it just took my breath away. 

Handsome! well, I’d seen handsome men, 
but never one before or since could begin 
to compare with him. I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing as I turned round to Bessy, who stood 
there, her great, soft eyes shining, as she 
looked at him. I don’t know what the qual- 
ity of his beauty was, if I may so speak— 
it was in everything he did and said and 
looked. ‘‘ Where’s your tall, bent, pale- 
faced no-toothed man?” says I to Bessy, 
as soon as I sce her alone. 

“Well,” says she with a sort of dazed 
look, “‘I was awfully mistaken. I don’t 
wonder aunty fancied him. I do wonder 
if there’ll be a wedding soon?” 

It seemed likely, for atime. The captain 
and Miss Sary set together in the music 
room, and she played for him, while Bessy 
made fun of them both. At first the cap- 
tain seemed to notice Bessy very little, but 
after he’d been there a while, and Miss 
Sary had praised her up to him, he took 
more pains to please her. She didn’t give 
him much chance, though, I couldn’t tell 
why. She kept him at an awful distance. 
If he came in she’d go out, and if he met 
her by chance she’d just close them red lips 
and only say ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ I couldn’t ac- 
count for her acting so, seeing there didn’t 
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seem to be any good and sufficient reason 
for it, but that’s the way she acted. Her 
manner grew strange, too, after a time; her 
eyes came to look haunted, like, and she’d 
start so easy that I got nervous over it, and 
one day made bold to tell her that she 
seemed changed, some way, and I feared 
she’d be sick. 

At that she looked down and her lip 
began to tremble like a baby’s lip when you 
scold it. 

‘*That’s all nonsense,” she said, trying 
to smile, ‘‘ but I wish I had somewhere to 
go and be done with it. Something in the 
air don’t agree with me. I guess it’s ma- 
laria.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you tell your Aunt Sary!”’ I 
asked. 

‘‘ Aunt Sary,’’ says she, shrugging her 
pretty shoulders, ‘“‘ what would she care! 
She’s all taken up with the captain. Are 
they going to be married? I wish they 
would be, and done with it—and then send 
me off.’’ 

Well, with that, would you believe it, she 
burst out a sobbing. I didn’t know what 
to make of the child, I’m sure; only as 
both her young men were still hanging 
round, I supposed maybe she was having 
some trouble with them. I’d always been 
pretty sure she liked the scamp, the hand- 
some one, and I knew that her aunt was so 
prejudiced against him that she did say if 
Bessy married him, she should have none 
of her money. 

‘¢Tt’s you, perhaps, deary, that ought to 
get married,’’ I said, ‘‘ and end the misery 
of one of them youngsters.” 

‘*Gracious, Betty! Me!” said the child, 
‘‘and I not seventeen! Don’t be ridiculous; 
I’m going to send them both about their busi- 
ness, and live to be an old maid, like aunty; 
then perhaps some great captain or general 
will come along, and I shall be sensible 
enough then to be married. Oh, dear, dear 
me.”’ 

The way she sighed and laughed together, 
or tried to laugh, made me feel uncomforta- 
ble. It didn’t have a natural look, some 
way. There was certainly something on 
that child’s mind that didn’t ought to be 
there, of that I felt sure, but bless you, I 
never thought—— Well, I won’t be getting 
ahead of my story, if you are willing to lis- 
ten. 

One night, a splendid night with a full 
moon, I saw a sight that set me to thinking 
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more seriously than I ever did before in all 
my life. I was up-stairs, rummaging for 
something Miss Sary had sent me for,—a 
smelling-bottle, for she hed a headache. 

I hed gone in her room a minute before, 
thinking I heard her call me, and she was 
lying on the lounge quite pale. 

‘¢ Where’s the captain ?’’ I asked, for the 
sake of saying something. 

*“T think he went to town on business, 
after dinner,’’ she said in her way. 

She always spoke suft and gentle and 
sweet. Then she spoke of her headache. 

‘“‘T wish you’d look in the south bedroom 
to the left of the hall,’’ she says, ‘‘I put a 
good many little things there when I changed 
my room, and the salts are there on the 
window-seat, if I remember rightly. A green 
bottle with a silver top.”’ 

So up I run to find it. It were a lovely 
moonlight night, as I said, and I supposed 
Miss Bessy might be out somewhere, she 
was so fond of such evenings, and I remem- 
ber was singing a little under my breath, [ 
never did sing out loud, having been brought 
up with folks who never could abide a noise 
of no kind, and I found the bottle just where 
she said it were. Then I looked out. Every- 
thing was as bright as day, and there I saw 
a sight that almost took my breath away. 
There was two figures there, and very curi- 
ous they acted, dodging about in such a 
strange way. One was the captain and the 
other was little Bessy. 

It just confounded me. Didn’t Miss Sary 
Byrne believe that he was in the city on 
business, and here he was in her back gar- 
den, and Miss Bessy keeping him company! 
My strength sort o’ left me, then, as I looked 
and saw them flitting about, for all the 
world like hide and seek, and presently, 
would you believe it,—I couldn’t hurdly, for 
all I see it with my own eyes,—the captain 
hed caught her, and I thought he would 
never let her go. She was quite still, too, 
the little deceiving creeter, with her head on 
his shoulder, though I mistrusted she was 
crying. 

You might have knocked me down with a 
straw that minute. I walked to the door in 
a maze, and I went to Miss Sary’s room in a 
maze, determined to tell her, but when I see 
her I couldn’t. My tongue sort o’ stuck to 
the roof of my mouth. 

But didn’t I feel queer! My mistress so 
happy and so pretty and so unsuspecting, 
and there ouiside was the man she loved, 
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and who hed come back to marry her, fool- 
ing round with that wretched little Bessy. 
You see I was bitter angry with the ti 
though I’ve been sorry for it since. 

Miss Sary took the bottle and thanked me. 

‘“*T don’t know when I’ve had such a 
headache, Betty,’’ she said, and I could see 
she was suffering. 

‘*¢ Lucky the captain ain’t here,”’ said I. 

‘** Yes, I’m rather glad to be alone,” she 
said, with a happy sort o’ smile. 

** It’s a splendid night,’’ says I, ‘* particu- 
larly out in the back garden. I do wish you 
felt well enough to see it, Miss Sary.”’ 

‘**T wish I did, Betty,”’ she said, so sweet- 
like, ‘‘ but I don’t know as I could stand. I 
had better lie here.” 

Hed I did all my duty? I couldn’t seem 
to judge, but I couldn’t tell her. 

Only a few days after that something 
more strange happened. The captain hed 
been gone a day or two, and we were expect- 
ing him. Soon after dinner Miss Bessy 
come down-stairs looking as white as a sheet. 

‘* Going out ?”’ says I, for I were passing 
her on the stairs, with my arms full of pil- 
ler-cases and sheets and towels. 

“*Yes,’”? says Bessy, and kinder stopped 
and give me a look. ‘ Betty,’ says she, 
**you’ll take care of Pinto, won’t you? I 
forgot to give him his dinner. And there is 
Dot singing away withouta bit of fresh seed. 
Be good to them, won’t you?” 

‘I’m always good to ’em, ain’t I?” says 
I, speaking short like. 

‘* Yes, indeed, you are, Betty, and to me, 
too; poor miserable little me, without any- 
body to go to when I’m in trouble.”’ 

I thought I see tears in her eyes. 

‘*I’m sure there’s your Aunt Sary,” says 
I, “‘ ain’t she good to you?”’ 

With that she gave a queer little cry, and 
the blood rushed over her face, and she run 
down the stairs. 

Good-by, Betty,’’ she called out from 
the hall, and her voice was like a sob. 

I just answered her quiet like, though I 
felt my voice tremble. 

** Good-by, Miss Bessy, when shall ve see 
you again?” 

It just sounded as if she said,— 

Never! ”’ 

I was startled at that, but I don’t hear 
quite as plain as I use to, and I couldn’t 
think any harm of the child, for child she’d 
always seemed to me. 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ thinks I to myself, ‘‘ the cap- 
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tatn was only fooling in the garden. Some 
men think they can conquer everything, and 
if that’s so he’s no gentleman to deceive 
Miss Sary so.” 

I was uneasy all that day. Whatever I 
did and wherever I went, I was allers look- 
ing for something I didn’t find, and expect- 
ing something that didn’t happen, until 
towards night there came a sudden bustle 
and confusion, and in burst the captain with 
Bessy in his arms, looking for all the world 
like a dripping corpse. 

“Say nothing, my good Betty,” he said, 
panting hard like a man in sore distress. 
“Tt’s no use to alarm your mistress, but 
get a bed ready and hot water and blankets. 
God grant that life has not gone! Ask noques- 
tions. I’ve sent for the doctor and he will 
be here by the time she is in bed. She fell 
into the river, and luckily I was just coming 
along. Where is Miss Byrne ?”’ 

*““Gone to see Judge Bond’s wife who is 
very sick,” saidI. ‘‘ The judge come after 
her.”’ 

His face cleared a little. 

“T am glad,”’ he said, “it might have 
alarmed her. However, everything can be 
explained.”’ 

It was as much as I could do to carry her 
to my room, the poor child looked so awful, 
lying in my arms like a corpse, never so 
much as moving a finger or an eyelid, and 
dripping till everything was soaking wet; 
but I got my senses after a little, and then I 
began to fly round. Well, she didn’t die, 
Lord help me for nearly wishing that she 
would, but it seemed to me it would be bet- 
ter. She got over it, though, and was up 
and round the house next day, but a sadder 
face Ineversee. Of course it was kept from 
Miss Sary, and I guess it never got much 
noised abroad. Where it did, it was an un- 
derstood thing that Miss Bessy was careless 
and fell in. My opinion is—well, perhaps it 
don’t matter what my opinion is. 

Bessy tried hard to be like her old self 
after that, and made more of the two young 
men, so that I guess they was more puzzled 
than ever to know which of them she intend- 

ed to marry. 

At last young De Witt, the handsome 
scapegrace, asked her the question, and she 
sent him to her aunt. 

We never any of us knew what passed be- 
tween them, but the man was hot-headed, 
and Miss Sary had a temper of her own, so 
that, from what Bessy said, there must have 
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been a stormy time. I know he never came 
to the house again while Miss Sary was liv- 
ing; and Miss Bessy she didn’t seem to 
mind it much. The captain and she were 
very cool towards each other. He talked in 
a quiet way when they met, and she avoided 
him, and seemed somehow afraid of him and 
of herself. Indeed, the child was so changed 
in all ways that I, who had known her from 
babyhood almost, could scarcely think she 
was the same person. 

I had found out the trouble before this. 
Bessy loved the captain as she loved her life, 
and the captain he loved her. He had come 
as I don’t doubt—knowing what I know now 
—to marry Miss Sary Byrne, to make his 
plighted troth good, but unfortunately, Bes- 
sy’s bright young face caught and charmed 
him. The thing was instantaneous, as you 
may say; the minute he looked in her face 
he loved her, and it was the same with poor 
little Bessy. 

I always git confused when I try to tell 
these things, but I am sure that Bessy, feel- 
ing how ungrateful she would seem to her 
aunt, if Miss Sary ever suspected how mat- 
ters were going, and thinking it better for all 
for her to be out of the way, just determined 
to put an end to the whole thing, and jumped 
into the river on purpose, and that the cap- 
tain, happening to be near, on his way home, 
was watching her, and that’s the way she 
was saved. 

It didn’t help poor Miss Sary Byrne, how- 
ever. On that awful morning I spoke of, 
some time ago, I was up airlier than usual, 
and very much surprised I was to meet the 
captain in the hall, all dressed to go out. 

“Tt’s not counted good,’ says I, “in 
these parts to go out in the morning without 
taking a snack. Shall I get you something?”’ 

** No, thanks,”’ says he, ‘‘ I’m used to all 
sorts of climates, nothing hurts me. I have 
business of importance to attend to,’’ he 
went on ina hurried way, ‘‘and I thought 
I’d steal out while the house was asleep.”’ 

** You'll be home to breakfast? ”’ says I. 

** No, I don’t think I shall return until to- 
morrow. I spoke to Miss Byrne last night.” 

I didn’t notice a bit of flurry in anything 
he did or said, but some way my heart ached 
for him. I knew he’d asked Miss Sary to 
marry him. She told me only the day bee 
fore, and a happier woman I never saw. Of 
course she never dreamed that Bessy had 
stood in her way, and who could have the 
heart to tell her? 
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Miss Sary had peculiar habits. Some- 
times she took breakfast in her own room, 
sometimes she came down on time, and 
sometimes she waited till ten or eleven, 
when we always kept it hot for her. When 
she rung her bell, then we knew she wanted 
breakfast carried up. When the clock struck 
nine and she didn’t come, we never waited, 
and we didn’t wait this morning. We'd got 
all through and I’d put things where they’d 
keep hot, and give the cook orders for some- 
thing fresh. Miss Bessy said very little that 
morning. I told her the captain had gone, 
and she said, ‘‘ Yes, she understood he was 
going.”’ Then we talked a bit about the 
coming marriage, but I soon see the tears in 
her eyes. 

It might have been an hour after that 
when I heard the awfulest cry, and poor lit- 
tle Bessy come flying down, her eyes almost 
out of her head, but she couldn’t speak. 
She was wringing her hands, and though 
she tried she couldn’t only move her lips. 

** Child! ’’ I said, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

And then I shook her a little, but all she 
could say was:— 

Betty! O Betty!” 

‘Tell me what it is, will you?’ I cried, 
for I felt wild-like, and my blood went cold. 

‘*O Betty, go up-stairs! Go up quick!” 
was all she could say, and she shivered like 
she had a heavy chill. 

Of course up I run, and there didn’t I see 
a sight that will never be forgot by me to 
my dying day? My dear mistress had fallen 
on the lounge and lay with her face partly 
turned to the window, and on it an expres- 
sion that showed how she must have suf- 
fered. There was only a dark red spot on 
her left temple, but it was enough to cause 
her death, the poor sweet soul. The win- 
dow was open, and it was thought that who- 
ever did the deed must have come in that 
way, as the branches of the tree outside and 
the vines that grew up over the trellis were 
broken. That was all, except a handker- 
chief found on the ground a few yards off, 
marked with the captain’s initials, and one 
foot-mark in a little bit of soft earth, just 
outside the gate. 

Oh, dear me! it makes me tremble now 
just to think of it. And she had been so 
happy, poor child! so happy! Ah me, that 
day is burned into my memory,—the inquest, 
the crowds of people coming from every 
quarter, the poor, who had lost so much in 
losing her, for good she were to all in need. 
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Poor little Bessy was like a crazy creature. 
She had an insane idea that the captain had 
killed her, and I’m sure such a thing never 
entered my brain. 

Well, there was a long examination. 
When the captain come back he was very 
quiet, and didn’t seem to resent being ques- 
tioned. It was a fact his handkerchief was 
found, and he didn’t remember losing one, 
but the foot-mark was two sizes smaller than 
his, and he proved that he had never had a 
misunderstanding with her, and there were 
other matters, I have forgot what they were, 
that went towards clearing him. Every- 
body believed him innocent but Bessy. She 
kept her room all the time after Miss Sary 
was buried, and sometimes I thought the 
child seemed a little out. 

The poor captain! I pitied him, for he 
never could get a word with her, and I was 
glad when at last he left the town. 

Time went on. I never told Bessy of the 
captain’s many talks with me, and of how 
sure he was that time would clear him, even 
in her mind. Poor little Bessy grew more 
reconciled, though she wasn’t never again 
the same light-hearted girl. There was al- 
ways a shadow on her face; there is to this 
day. Yes, and time brought healing, I sup- 
pose. Bessy took Miss Sary’s place, and 
though for a long time she wouldn’t see 
company, yet at the end of the year the 
same two men were after her again, and at 
the last she married the handsome one with- 
outmoney. He had really become very staid 
and responsible, folks said, but I didn’t like 
the match. 

Yes, Mr. De Witt come to be master at 
the house, and I must say he behaved him- 
self with dignity. 

Bessy was always quiet and grave. I 
don’t remember seeing her smile till a little 
girl was born. Then I think for two years 
there couldn’t have been a happier woman, 
till the little angel died. It was a terrible 
loss, but perhaps it was for the best. 

Four years from that time, and six from 
the day of her marriage, Bessy’s husband 
was taken sick, and in a week he was dead. 

Bessy come to me then, so white and weak 
and wan that it made me cry to look at her. 

“O Betty!” she said, “‘I haven’t any 
mother to go to, and I’ve held a great doubt, 
a cruel doubt in my heart for years. I’m so 
miserable, what shall I do?” 

“Don’t talk that way, darling,’ I said, 
but she sobbed and sobbed. 
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‘“* Betty,” she said, lifting her poor little 
head, and looking at me with pitiful eyes. 
*“*T always thought poor aunty’s death was 
caused by the captain,—now, I know it was 
not.”’ 

I just set there and listened. 

‘*No, no! Let me whisper it. But no, I 
can’t—only—it was not the captain.”’ 

Was she going crazy? For she might as 
well have told me it was De Witt. Of 
course I wouldn’t ask no questions, seeing 
the state she was in. But I found out all 
about it in time. He hated Miss Sary Byrne, 
and only meaning to frighten her, he was 
the cause of her death. You couldn’t call it 
a murder, and yet I’m not sure. He got up 
a horrible disguise, and stood at her window. 
She saw him, and when he opened the 
window and came in, she fell in a sort of 
faint, I suppose, and so struck her head on 
the sharp point of the lounge, which had a 
great deal of carved wood about it. Then 
he got frightened and made off. One would 
hardly think he would dare to marry Miss 
Bessy after that. 

‘“*And I sent that noble, honest heart 
away,’’ said Miss Bessy—this was some time 
after, when she could bring herself to speak 
of it—‘‘ and what must he think of me ?”’ 

One day she come to me. 

“ve written to him,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
asked his forgiveness. I hope he has been 
happy all these years. I hope he found 
some one he could love, and who trusted him. 


I hope,”’ and she said it with all her soul, 
‘*he has forgotten me.”’ 

By-and-by a letter came. 

My dear child looked like anether woman 
after she had read it. Then letters began to 
come once a week, and oftener. I knew 
whose they were, though Bessy never said 
anything. Only one day about a year after 
her husband was buried, and his dreadful 
secret with him, the stage drove up to the 
gate, and, looking quite as handsome as ever, 
the captain got out and come to the house, 
just as he did once before. 

Bessy didn’t come down-stairs till he had 
been in the parlor for some time, but I saw 
her when she left it, and there was a light in 
her dear soft eyes that I hadn’t seen for 
years and years. 

And it’s been smooth sailing ever since, 
for the captain is the master now. Being 
English born, it comes more natural for me 
to say master and mistress. 

Two lovely little boys as ever was seen 
and that pretty girl you see running up the 
garden-walk, just now, a second Bessy, call 
me Aunt Betty just as if I were an own re- 
lation. Sometimes it seems to me that my 
Miss Sary Byrne must see us altogether, 
such a happy family, and feel comforted, if 
such things are permitted. It would be just 
like the dear unselfish soul to be glad 
that things have turned out as they have, 
and the man she loved is the head of the 
house, after all. 
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HE winter bourgeons from the north, 
The forests bare their sturdy breasts 
To every wind that wanders forth, 
And in their arms the lonely nests, 
Which warmed the birdlings long ago, 
Are egged with drifted flakes of snow. 


No more the robin pipes his lay 
To greet the flushed advance of morn ; 
He sings in valleys far away, 
His heart is with the south today, 
He cannot shrill among the corn. 


For all the hay and corn are down, 
And garnered in the generous barns; 


And all the leaves are changed to brown. 
An icy hand is on the farms; 

And on the stream that cuts the plain, 
A diamond necklace—frost and snow— 
Fairer than that which long ago 

Sir Rohan staked a name to gain. 


But colder far than winter days, 

And colder far than snow or frost, 
The heart whose early hope is lost, 
Whose birds of joy have ceased to sing. 
Dead winter glooms about its ways, 

But never promise of the spring. 


—Augusta, Me., 1886. 
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Scorrions— THE CHAMELEON 
—Invasion oF My Hur By WuHiITE Ants. 
T was my first season in the Upper Gam- 
bia, West Afzica, and I had established 
my headquarters on the right bank, at Yabu- 
Tenda, the kead of navigation for vessels 
drawing cight feet of water; and my first 
duty was to place a sub-trader at Koinah, a 
neutral village on the left bank, a little more 
than two miles further up the stream, and 
another at Bananco, on the right bank, two 
miles above the said neutral village, and 
about three below the Falls of Barraconda, 
which completely interrupted the naviga- 
tion of the river. To convey goods to 
these sub-stations, I had to use a long-boat 
and a flat-bottomed lighter, the former of 
which was called the ‘‘ Sam Slick,’’ while 
the latter, on account of its bad sailing 
qualities, had been named by the Man- 
dingoes the “ Mun ta”—Won’t go. 

The trade of Bananco would not com- 
mence for a fortnight, as the roads from 
Fodey-Kounda, Kosai and Majan-Kounda, 
three important ground-nut districts in 
Ouli—the produce of which all came to 
this, the nearest point on the river to 
the piantations—were impassable. Hence I 
turned immediate attention to Koinah, and 
packed asmall supply of goods in cases for 
my sub-trader to comwence with. I loaded 
the *“*Mun ta” with salt, iron, brass and 
pots, while the cases containing the cotton 
goods, beads, guns, cutlasses, etc., were 
shipped with some gunpowder on board of 
the ‘‘Sam Slick,’? in which I went with 
Koonadia, after giving orders for the ‘‘ Mun 
ta’ to follow the next morning. The ‘‘ Sam 
Slick,”? compared with the ‘‘ Mun ta,’’ was a 
good sailer, and, although she was heavily 
laden, we reached Koinah in half an hour 
after leaving the ‘‘ Traders’ Retreat,’’ which 
is the name I gave my headquarters at 
Yabu-Tenda, and by which the factory is 
still known to Gambia traders. 

Koonadia had been stationed there the 
preceding season; and, consequently, has a 
store for the goods, and a hut to live in, 
already erected, which only necded clean- 
ing for use. When we arrived, six laborers 
whom I had sent ahead overland, to be 
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there to do whatever work might be neces- 
sary, were regaling themselves at the land- 
ing with cous-cous and palm wine, which 
had been given them by the bah-manso, as 
the head man of the station was called. As 
soon as I landed, we commenced to put the 
store in a proper condition for the recep- 
ticn of the goods, and to make the hut 
habitable. The store gave us but little 
trouble; and, in a couple of hours, it was 
clean and thoroughly aired. In one corner 
were about twenty bushels of salt, left over 
from the preceding season; and this, mixed 
with ashes, we strewed evenly over the 
ground in the store to prevent the white 
ants from coming up to destroy the goods. 
These insects are very destructive, and de- 
vour everything in the shape of wood (rose- 
wood and the malerun excepted), leather, 
cloth, etc., with which they come in con- 
tact. The hut required more labor to make 
it habitable. It had, during the preceding 
rainy season, been the habitation of rep- 
tiles; and rank, creeping weeds had forced 
themselves through the interstices of the 
cane work of the sides, and festooned the 
frame of the conical roof with their pale, 
sickly foliage, which emitted a suffocating 
edor. To clear these away was the work 


of a.few moments; and, as they were torn’ 


from the rafters and sides of the hut, clouds 
of mosquitos were disturbed and filled the 
air about our heads, while myriads of lizards 
glided away swiftly to scek other hiding 
places. I took up a portion of a creeper, 
which had been taken down from the 
rafters, and, while closely examining it, 
discovered a chameleon which had as- 
sumed the sage-grecn color of the weed 
and could not, therefore, be readily per- 
ceived. I cut a portion of the vine off 
and hung it, with the chameleon clinging 
thereto, on the side of the hut, where I 
left it while I continued to direct the la- 
borers in their work of clearing the dwell- 
ing of weeds, dirt, reptiles and noxious in- 
sects. On the ground, which served as the 
floor, were some stones on which cases had 
rested; and, in moving them, a large scor- 
pion was found under each of the three 
largest. I proceded to kill them; and, as 
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I hit one with a stout stick, one of the la- 


borers, who had placed his foot down care- 


lessly near one of the others, gave a cry 
of pain. Koonadia immediately killed the 
other two, and our attention was directed 
to the man who had been stung and was 
writhing with agony on the ground. I 
washed his foot and ankle, and searched 
for the place in which he had been stung, 
in vain. But in a few moments a red 
streak, like a narrow tape, and extending 
from a point below the ankle-joint up to 
the groin, appeared. Hence, I concluded 
that he had been stung at the point of com- 
mencement of this red, tape-like mark, and 
sought again to discover some indication of 
the place where the scorpion’s sting had 
penetrated through the sufferer’s skin. 
No sign of a puncture was visible. 

It is generally believed by the people 
of the Gambia, that, when one has been 
stung by a scorpion during the day, he al- 
ways suffers excruciating pain till the fol- 
lowing sunset, when he is at once com- 
pletely relieved; and that, when he has 
been wounded at night, he always recovers 
at sunrise. I found this to be true in sey- 
eral instances, but not frequently enough 
to make me share the belief of the natives. 
I was convinced, however, that we could 
do nothing to alleviate the suffering of the 
poor wretch, and I had him carried to a 
neighboring hut, the owner of which re- 
luctantly consented to allow him to be 
placed on a rude bed, there to remain till 
sunset, when the natives, and particularly 
the sufferer, confidently believed his pain 
would cease. 

We continued our house-cleaning, and, at 
noon, both store and hut were ready for 


* their appropriate uses. We now had break- 


fast. With me was a Mandingo, named 
Fodey Dabo, whom I had bought and made 
free, who was a good general servant and 
excellent cook. He had procured a Guinea 
fowl, which he roasted for me, with a few 
sweet potatoes and some cassava. Koona- 
Mia had hired a woman of the place to cook 
cous-cous for himself and the laborers. I 
enjoyed my meal and allowed the people 
to rest during the heated portion of the day; 
and they availed themselves of the liberty 
given them by sleeping on mats spread upon 
the ground, in the shade. I slung a ham- 
mock in such a position, within the hut, as 
to enable me, while lying in it, to observe 
closely the chameleon, which was still cling- 
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ing to the piece of vine I had hung on the 
wall; and, when I had settled myself com- 
fortably, commenced my observations. 

The object before me was six and one 
half inches long, exclusive of the tail which 
was of the same length as the body; and 
it differed very widely from all other lizards 
I have ever seen. Its body was much com- 
pressed and had a toothed crest along the 
back and belly, which gave it a peculiar ap- 
pearance; while its skin was covered with 
granular specks that made it look like sha- 
green. Its head was large and pyramidal 
and its neck short. Unlike the common 
lizard, its body was raised high on its legs. 
The toes, five in number on each limb, were 
divided in two opposable groups, or bun- 
dles, like those of a parrot and equally 
served the purpose of prehension. Its tail 
was as prehensile as its claw-like feet, and 
with it the object of my observation was 
frequently suspended while I was engaged 
in watching its slow, deliberate movements. 
The shape of the body underwent succes- 
sive changes which would have astonished 
me, had I not known that its large lungs 
were connected with air vessels distributed 
throughout the body, by the inflation of 
which transparency is given to the latter, 
as well as a plumpness that disappears on 
their collapse. The eyes were large, globu- 
lar, and covered with circular disks, formed 
by the juncture of the two lids, and having 
a central aperture which acted as an ex- 
ternal pupil, dilating and contracting at 
will. But their great peculiarity was their 
independent action. As I watched them, 
they stared in different and, sometimes, op- 
posite directions. Occasionally one would 
be directed backwards while the other 
eagerly watched the movements of a fly 
in front of it and just out of the reach 
of its tongue. This extraordinary range of 
vision compensated, in a great measure, 
for the limited mobility of its short neck 
and the slowness of motion, which was one 
of its chief characteristics. It remained 
almost motionless, and the only move- 
ments I saw it make were those of its 
eyes, which were directed first in one di- 
rection and then in another, and an occa- 
sional raising of its body to the full extent 
of its legs, until I changed position in the 
hammock, when my momentary restless- 
ness attracted its attention; for it directed 
one eye towards me and moved ahead. But 
its motions were so deliberately languid as 
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to make it almost painful to watch it. Its 
hand-like feet were moved with a slowness 
I cannot describe. till they reached a point 
where they could grasp the stem of a leaf 
or the woody part of the vine, each step 
taking fully fifteen seconds; and, while one 
eye was directed ahead, the other was kept 
constantly upon me. It reached, when my 
patience was nearly exhausted, a portion of 
the twig to which it clung where the leaves 
were so pale as to be of a yellowish, creamy, 
whiteness; and, with surprising rapidity, its 
own color changed from pale green to that 
of the foliage among which it now was. 
It stopped, and, while one of its eyes re- 
mained staring at me, the other was quickly 
directed to a leaf on which a fly had lighted. 
It watched it intently with this eye, while 
with the other, it as diligently scrutinized 
me, as if it suspected that I was medi- 
tating mischief. My flagging interest re- 
vived. The creature remained motionless, 
and the readiness with which it had changed 
its color to that of the foliage with which it 
was surrounded, made it difficult to distin- 
guish it therefrom. The fly flew off, but 
presently returned and lighted on the stem 
of a leaf in front of the chameleon. With 
lightning speed the worm-like tongue of 
the latter was protruded about six inches 
and, with the fly held to the enlarged, hol- 
low end by a glutinous secretion, as quickly 
withdrawn, after which the one eye not 
engaged in watching me, was directed in 
rapid succession in various directions in 
search of more food. 

This ended my observation of this speci- 
men, as my presence was now required at 
the landing. But before proceeding with 
my narrative, I must take occasion to say 
that the power which the chameleon has, 
above all other creatures, of changing its 
color so as to resemble surrounding ob- 
jects, has frequently been exaggerated. 
Under certain imperfectly known condi- 
tions, its normal color, which is bluish 
ash, changes to a green or yellow hue, 
with irregular spots of a dull red, and 
sometimes assumes a paleness approaching 
very nearly to whiteness. 

Koonadia now landed his goods which we 
placed in the store, and so arranged them 
as to be able to find any article which might 
be required. When this had been done, I 
directed my attention to the man who had 
been stung by the scorpion and the sound 
of whose groans occasionally reached us 
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from the hut in which I had caused him to 
be placed. I found no amelioration in his 
condition. He was in a high fever, and ap- 
peared to suffer as much pain as before; 
but he occasionally had a respite of a few 
moments, during which he experienced a 
general numbness; and his sight had be- 
come dim. The intervals of numbness 
lasted for from ten to twenty minutes, 
after which the pain returned and he 
writhed on his rude bed, continually re- 
peating, as he gazed at me with glaring, 
glassy eyes: — 

‘* Oh, master! the sun no go down yet?” 

The poor wretch, in spite of his fail- 
ing sight and apparently increasing an- 
guish, waited hopefully for the setting of 
the sun, when, he believed his pain would 
suddenly cease, and his usual good health 
be fully restored. I remained near him, 
and although I began to think he would 
never recover, I waited patiently for the 
moment which, as every one about me 
asserted, was to be his time of deliver- 
ance. 

It drew near, and I watched the sufferer 
attentively. I looked at my watch. He was 
observing me closely, and his eyes were 
gradually losing their glossy appearance. 

“Time go, come soon, master?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ I replied, ‘‘the sun will set in 
a few minutes. It will soon be gone.”’ 

His eyes brightened; they nearly re- 
gained their natural appearance; they no 
longer glared. His countenance shone 
with joyful expectation, and he seemed 
free from pain. But it was only for a 
moment; for he almost immediately after 
shrieked more wildly than ever, and his 
lips became pale; his eyes closed; he 
stretched his limbs spasmodically; he at- 
tempted to sit up; he sank back exhausted 
and motionless. His breathing was weak 
and irregular; but, after an interval of less 
than a minute, it gradually improved and 
became strong and steady, like that of one 
in a profound and peaceful slumber. The 
sun had set! 

Presently he opened his eyes, as if awak- 
ening from a good night’s sleep. He sat 
up and gazed at us, and I noticed that his 
countenance had resumed its usual expres- 
sion. He examined his leg. The red tape- 
like streak had disappeared. He rose from 
his bed, shook his leg to assure himself that 
it was no longer painful, and looking at me 
complacently, said: — 
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“*Sun go, — me well now, master.”’ 

The ‘“‘Sam Slick’s’’ cargo had all been 
landed and stored, and the day’s work was 
finished. I was to remain till the next 
day; and, therefore, had my sleeping quar- 
ters prepared. Koonadia had made ar- 
rangements to pass the night at a friend’s 
house; and, consequently, I had the hut to 
myself. Fodey improvised a table on 
which to serve my dinner, and made up 
my bed in the hammock. I dined at half- 
past seven and passed the evening out of 
doors, strolling from hut to hut to pay my 
respects to the natives and bespeak their 
good will for my trader. 

Koinah, as I have already said, is a neu- 
tral village; that is to say, a runaway slave 
could not be retaken there. Hence it was 
inhabited by fugitives from bondage, who 
dared not go farther away from it in any 
direction on that side of the river than 
three or four miles, or cross over to the op- 
posite bank. The limits within which they 
could not be taken lawfully were well de- 
fined and were seldom overstepped by these 
people; as, outside of this neutral ground, 
any free person had a right, established by 
long usage, to capture and keep possession 
of them until their former owners paid a 


full slave price for their recovery. But the 
village has an excellent landing, and there 
are fertile districts near by, the produce of 
which is carried to this hamlet of refuge 
to be bartered for such goods as the sub- 


. traders stationed there have on hand. Thus 
it frequently happens that these runaways 
elbow their former masters in the village, 
and drive hard bargains with them. Con- 
sequently, while I strolled about, I occa- 
sionally heard disputes between some of 
these fugitive slaves and their former own- 
ers. Threats were freely interchanged, the 
latter vowing dire vengeance upon their 
escaped bondsmen, if they ever regained 
possession of them. These disputes some- 
times led to serious quarrels, which would 
have been very frequent had it not been 
for the inherent respect and reverence 
which these runaways had for free-born 
men, and which was a natural outgrowth 
of their former state of servitude. 

After I had visited every hut in the place, 
I retired to my own; and, after assuring 
myself that my mosquito-curtain was well 
hung, and its folds so arranged as to leave 
no opening, however small, for any insect 
to get in with me, I lay in my hammock and 
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endeavored to sleep. It was not more than 
nine o’clock; and, as my hut was not in 
very close proximity to any other, I was not 
much dist irbed by the noise which the na- 
tives, who were dancing round the bantang, 
made. Fodey spread his mat outside of 
the door. He lay there like a watch-dog 
asleep; and the last recollection I have of 
the few moments preceding my slumber, 
is that of his loud snoring, accompanied by 
the vigorous slaps he dealt himself, on the 
face and elsewhere, in his wild endeavors 
to crush the mosquitos which were feast- 
ing upon him. 

At about midnight I was awakened by 
the dismal hooting of an owl, which had 
perched in a large fig tree that stood within 
a couple of rods from my quarters, and 
the low, peculiar howls of several spotted 
hyenas, which were prowling in my neigh- 
borhood. This lugubrious serenade was in- 
cessant; for whenever the owl ceased hoot- 
ing, the hyenas howled, and the effect upon 
my nervous system was not at all quieting. 
I turned uneasily in my hammock; and 
chancing to look towards the centre of the 
hut, I was startled by the sight of what 
appeared, in the darkness, to be a crouch- 
ing beast. I had no light and no means 
of obtaining one within reach. I stared at 
the creature which appeared-to be prepar- 
ing to spring towards me, and large drops 
of cold perspiration trickled down my 
temples. My revolver was at hand. I 
seized it; and, pointing it at the object 
that startled me, I shouted as loudly as I 
could. 

‘Yes, yes, master! hear-ee,” 
swered Fodey, whom my yells aroused. 

But the object that crouched on the 
ground did not move. I was convinced 
it was not a human being, and determined 
not to let it remain there undisturbed. I 
aimed at it and discharged three of the 
chambers of my revolver in succession. 

‘Hi yah! what matter, master?” 
shouted Fodey, springing up and_ rush- 
ing to my hammock, in which I sat, gaz- 
ing with glaring eyeballs at the crouch- 
ing beast, which seemed to have assumed 
monstrous proportions and at which I still 
pointed my revolver. ‘‘ What get you, mas- 
ter? You sick? 

‘* What’s that ?’’ I asked. 

He jumped, as if struck by a thirty-two 
pounder, let go of the hammock and tried 
to peer through the darkness. 
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What, what, master? ”’ 

“That!” I gasped. 

‘¢That!—I see nothing.” 

He passed his hand along my right arm 
to ascertain the direction in which I pointed. 

out you no shoot me, mastw. I 
go see what he be.” 

He stepped cautiously towards the object 
which I saw plainly, although he perceived 
nothing. He had just come in from out- 
side where it was comparatively light, and 
had not yet got accustomed to the dark- 
ness of the interior. At the third step he 
took, he sprang back with a loud yell, and 
came against the hammock with such force 
as to tip me out. I fell forward directly 
upon the object at which I had fired, and 
found that I was on a mound of moist earth 
about three feet high. I was dumbfounded; 
for there was nothing of the kind there 
when I dined the previous evening, and I 
had seen nothing when I retired for the 
night. How, then, came it there ? 

But I had no time for reflection; for I 
felt a curious sensation on my legs, as if 
myriads of insects were crawling up inside 
of my pyjamas and a great number of sharp 
needles were forced through my skin in 
rapid succession. I sprang up and rushed 
outside where Fodey had preceded me and 
was dancing and yelling like a madman. I 
dij not yell, but I jumped about with mar- 
velous agility. I hastened to take off my 
pyjamas and Fodey quickly followed my 
example by throwing off his nether gar- 
ment. By the light of a fire burning out- 
side I perceived that my legs were covered 
with soldiers from a white ants’ nest; and 
the truth dawned upon my mind. [I at- 
tempted to pull them off; but they clung 
on, with their mandibles embedded in my 
flesh, till I pulled them asunder, and left 
their eyeless heads pinned to my shanks, 
like so many red corneola beads. To re- 
move these heads from my lower limbs was 
no easy task; as, unless I proceeded with 
great care, I left the mandibles iu my flesh. 
I finally finished and did not leave very 
mary in. Fodey procured some water, 
which he impregnated with salt. We 
washed our lower limbs with this mixture 
and experienced speedy relief from the ef- 
fects of the onslaught that had been made 
upon us. 

At daylight I re-entered the hut with 
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Fodey and Koonadia. In one night— 
nay, only a portion of a night—a mound 
of earth three feet high, and fully ten in 
circumference at its base, which was nearly 
circular, had been raised. The laborers, 
under the direction of Koonadia, com- 
menced at once to remove it and to dig 
down for the queen, which, my sub-trader 
said, it was necessary to secure in order to 
get rid of the colony which, as soon as it 
missed its queen, would leave en masse. 
No workers, soldiers or perfect ants were 
found until a considerable depth had been 
reached, when the laborers drew out 4 
lump of earth as large as a half-peck meas- 
ure, and declared that it contained the cell 
of the queen. In acavity within it the ob- 
ject of their search was indeed discovered. 
It was an almost shapeless thing. While 
I examined it on the sheet of trade paper, 
where I had caused it to be placed, Fodey 
took it up, rolled it over several times in the 
palm of his hand, and before I could pre- 
vent him, dropped it into his mouth and 
swallowed it, as if it had been an oyster. 

‘He good, master; make my inside 
clean,’ he said, smacking his lips and rub- 
bing his stomach. 

‘What did you do that for, you black 
rascal?’ I asked, vexed at having been 
prevented from examining as much as I 
desired the first specimen I had ever seen 
of a queen white ant. 

‘‘Beg pardon, master. I no been savey 
you want ’em—I never see white man eas 
’em,’’ he replied humbly and with an ex- 
pression that was more comical than pen 
tent. 

I reached for a stick and he ran out, ap- 
parently frightened, but really hilarious; for 
he knew I would never beat him. 

‘“‘The ‘Mun ta’ come, sir,’’ said a sailor 
of the ‘‘Sam Slick,” who had been sent to 
inform me of that fact. 

* All right,’ I said. ‘Tell your captain 
to drop out into the stream and let the ‘ Mun 
ta’ take your place. 

‘¢ Ay, ay, sir,” he replied, and returned to 
his vessel. 

I went to the landing and assured myself 
that the directions I had given were ob 
served; and after giving Koonadia his final 
instructions, boarded the ‘‘Sam Slick,” 
whither Fodey had preceded me, and re 
turned to my headquarters at Yabu-Tenda. 
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HE trees in front of our cottage door 
Today are brown and bare; 
And the wind sobs through their leafless limbs 
With a mournful cadence, still it sings 
As they lift their arms in prayer. 


Ah me! it seems but yesterday 
T heard the bluebird sing; 
Ere the roses had begun to bloom, 


Or the chestnut waved its creamy plume, 
I watched them on the wing. 


No more I catch the inspiring notes, 
In the hush of hazy morn, 
Of mystic songs in the wooded dell, 
Sweeter than words of mine can tell, 
Pure, as if heaven-born. 


The nodding ferns, that welcomed me 
With all their sunny grace, 
The cowslip bending o’er shaded rill, 
The tiniest mosses ’neath the hill, 
See not my eager face. 


The cool retreat near the sedgy pool, 
Where I wiled my hours away 
In dimpling the stream with my tiny hook, 
Or conning over some dreamy book, 
Is covered with ice today. 


The pond where floated the lily-pads 
Is lying white and still, 
And the lilies have closed their emerald lids, 
And gone to sleep with the katydids, 
’ And the purring of the mill. 


Oh, the wind blows cold! It surges through 
The chambers of my heart; 
The sweets that I garnered when hope unfledged 
And held while my heart its life blood pledged, 
Are now of the past a part. 


Still, I may not sigh for summers gone, 
Nor weep that the past is not; 
For the snow that covers the ground today 
Will bring glad life from all decay, 
And sorrow will be forgot. 


The fragrant breath of a sunny May 
Will through our blue veins creep, 
And the bitter past with its weight of woe 
Will lie with the roses now ‘neath the snow, 
Buried, ah, buried so deep! 


And the trees in front of our cottage door, 
’Neath weight of leafy spray, 
Tomorrow will catch a murmurous tune 
Of the wind’s low lullaby in June, 
That tells not of today. 
—Minneapolis, 1986. 
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DR. FINCH’S FREAK. 


BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 


S a general rule, it is an unpleasant 
thing to be taken for what you are 
not. I was once mistaken for somebody 
else, and was, in consequence, within an ace 
of perishing by a dreadful and horrifying 
death; yet such was the peculiar character 
of the accident which befell me, that if you 
had set eyes on me, as my brother-in-law 
did, at the time when I was about to under- 
go that death, instead of pitying me, you 
would have burst, as he did, into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. And now I have 
sufficiently piqued your curiosity, I will be- 
gin my story. 

My name is Joshua Tetley, and I am clerk 
to the well known auctioneers of Spottleton, 
Messrs. Lott and Bidder. Two miles from 
Spottleton there is a farm called Alderbrook, 
rented by my brother-in-law, Charley Stubbs, 
and at this farm I made one of a jovial chris- 
tening party, convened to celebrate the arri- 
val of my sister Sarah’s first baby. The 
egg-flip consumed on that occasion was co- 
pious in quantity and powerful in quality. 
It got into several people’s heads. I deny 
that it got into mine. It made me philo- 
sophical and argumentative, nothing more. 
When we broke up it was eleven o’clock, 
and eleven o’clock is reckoned a late hour in 
Spottleton. I was offered seats in half a doz- 
en friendly conveyances. I courteously de- 
clined them all, and taking my friend Dick 
Tomlinson by the arm, set off to walk home. 

“* Most successful party,’’ said Dick. 

Most successful,’”’ I answered. 

“As a family man, Joshua,” continued 
Dick, ‘“‘I may state to you confidentially, 
that the baby is a stunner. Likewise the 
lobster salad.”’ 

And the flip?’ I inquired. 

*¢ Simply glorious.” 

And the company ? 

Perfection. Not a single invitation de- 
clined, I understand.”’ 

‘¢ Except one.”’ 

You allude to Dr. Finch ?”’ 

“IT do. Charley asked him out of civility, 
as being his next neighbor, but nobody ex- 
pected he would come. Here we are at the 
turnstile, Dick. Which way shall we take, 
the footpath or the main road ?”’ 


‘“*The road,’ replied Tomlinson; “the 
footpath is muddy, and my soles are single.’ 

prefer the footpath,’? I remarked; 
‘* my soles are double.” 

Now you will hardly believe that two such 
tranquil philosophers as Dick and I were 
just before, began a squabble over this petty 
question. All the milk of our fraternal 
kindness turned to curds and whey, and we 
grew quite abusive. 

** You funk the footpath, Dick,” said 1. 

‘Funk! What is there to funk?” 

‘*Old Finch. They say he prowls about 
the oak-copse at midnight, shooting rabbits 
with an air-gun.”’ 

‘**T don’t funk old Finch,”’ answered Dick, 
**but the footpath goes close to his house, 
and I don’t want to pass his house in com- 
pany with a” 

‘** With a what ?’’ I exclaimed fiercely. 

‘* Party in a state of beer,”’ replied Dick. 

‘*Mr. Tomlinson,” I said sternly, ‘ that 
is the precise observation I was about to 
make concerning yourself, but delicacy re- 
strained my tongue. Henceforth we meet 
as strangers. Good-night, sir.” 

Good-night, old boy,’’ returned Tomlin- 
son insolently, and walked rapidly along the 
highway to Spottleton, leaving me leaning 
against the turnstile. 

‘* Such is the hollowness of human friend- 
ship,’ I said to myself, while a bitter smile 
curved my lip. ‘* Accused of vulgar excess 
by a friend of eight years’ standing! ”’ 

My feelings were too much for me, and I 
nearly lost my footing. However, I soon re- 
covered myself, and felt like Tam O’Shanter, 
‘¢o’er a’ the ils of life victorious.” 

‘* Who fears Finch?’? murmured I val- 
iantly. ‘‘ Not I! I long to see the man, to 
behold this recluse, who refuses to mix in 
any society, and who is reported to spend 
his time in the performance of magical arts, 
in summoning spirits out of Pembroke 
tables, and in confidential conferences with 
ghosts, whose bodily part has centuries since 
mouldered into dust.”’ 

Accordingly I struck my blackthorn stick 
boldly upon the ground, and strode forward 
along the footpath. 

Spottleton church clock was striking half- 
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past eleven just as I reached that part of the 
oak-copse which lay nearest to Dr. Finch’s 
dwelling. I peered through the darkness at 
the outline of the old-fashioned house. 
There was a light in one of the attic win- 
dows. Probably his aged housekeeper re- 
tiring to rest, I thought. Another light on 
the ground floor. ‘‘ The doctor,’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘ in his study, engaged in his incan- 
tations. I should dearly like to see him. 
The curtains are apparently undrawn, he 
keeps no dog, and the gardener sleeps half 
amile away. I will strike through the wood 
and get nearer to the house.” 

So I struck into the wood, but found it 
harder work than I expected. I stumbled 
repeatedly over the gnarled roots which in- 
terlaced each other in every direction, I 
floundered up to my ankles through heaps of 
dead leaves; and, in short, I began to envy 
Tomlinson on the high-road. Presently, 
however, I reached a small space of ground 
from which all the timber had been removed, 
and paused to take breath and look around 
me. The night was very dark, for there was 
no moon and the sky was overcast, so that I 
could see only a very short distance before 
me; but I could distinguish that there were 
two objects, differing from each other in 
size and shape, placed in the centre of the 
open space. I drew nearer, as circumspect- 
ly as possible, and presently discovered that 
the two objects were a rustic seat, which, I 
may mention, was firmly fastened to the 
ground, and achair. The former was unoc- 
cupicd, while in the latter a gentleman was 
seated. 

**Clearly Dr. Finch,’ I said to myself, 
*‘enjoying the tranquil silence of the mid- 
night hour. Rather a damp, chilly night, 
though, I must confess, for this sort of 
amusement; but tastes differ, and I dare say 
the worthy doctor has lived a good deal 
abroad, and beeu accustomed to the open 
air.”’ 

But what does he want with two seats?” 
says Conjecture No. 1. 

** Possibly Mrs. Miles, his housekeeper, 
has been bearing him company,” replies 
Conjecture No. 2; ‘or, if the chronic rheu- 
matism under which she labors render that 
idea totally inadmissible, perhaps the doctor 
likes one for his legs.”’ : 

Whatever the meaning of the second 
might be, however, I determined to introduce 
myself to the recluse at once, and do what 
all Spottleton had hitherto been unable to 
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do,—entice him forth from his shell of seclu- 
sion. So I made up a neat little speech on 
the spur of the moment, and then, advancing 
in front of Dr. Finch, as nearly as the dark- 
ness would enable me to guess, addressed 
him as follows :— 

‘** Doubtless, Dr. Finch, you are an old 
traveler, and, therefore, not easily surprised. 
You won’t be surprised at my diverging 
from the public footpath to inquire after 
your health. My name is Tetley, the broth- 
er-in-law of Mr. Stubbs, who asked you to 
his christening party, and he has commis- 
sioned me to 

I paused with some astonishment, not to 
say annoyance, for Dr. Finch, though he 
apparently nodded once or twice, never 
vouchsafed a single word in reply. 

‘*You are not offended at my intrusion, 
doctor ? ’’ I continued. 

As he still remained obstinately silent, I 
drew nearer to him, supposing that he must 
have fallen asleep. But I could not hear 
the slightest sound of snoring, or even 
of breathing. 

‘*He sleeps as noiselessly as a sucking 
child,” I murmured. ‘‘ He must be a pure- 
minded, respectable person. Snoring be- 
trays a guilty conscience, or, at all events, a 
cold in the head.”’ 

I was getting ingeniously theoretical on 
the subject of stertorous breathing as a proof 
of hidden crime; but, feeling a certain weak- 
ness of the legs, which I attributed to the 
effects of the night air, I determined to sit 
down on the vacant seat. 

I peered at my companion through the 
darkness. I could not see much of 
his face, for his head was sunk upon his 
breast, and covered by a broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat; but I could perceive that 
he had a tremendously long nose. 

‘* A certain proof of vigorous intellect,” I 
said. ‘*Cromwell had a large nose. The 
Iron Duke ”’ 

Cogitating concerning the hero of Water- 
loo reminded me that Dr. Finch did not car- 
ry himself like a military man. To use a 
vulgar comparison, he sat all of a heap like 
a sack of potatoes. Presently, growing bold- 
er by proximity, I ventured to touch my 
mysterious acquaintance’s Inverness cape. 
I next laid my hand upon his arm, and made 
an astounding discovery. He was securely 
bound to his chair by a series of strongly 
knotted cords. 

After a few moments of breathless won- 
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der, a light broke upon my bewildered intel- 
lect. I understood the whole matter. I had 
been accidentally and unintentionally admit- 
ted to the most secret arcana of spiritualism. 
I had read of those wonderful American 
brothers who caused musical instruments to 
career wildly round a room, and who bind 
and loose themselves at pleasure. Dr. 
Finch was evidently a priest of this necro- 
mantic order. He had fastened himself in- 
to this chair; he had then, by certain magi- 
cal movements of his head, nodded himself 
into a condition of mesmeric coma; he was 
now waiting for the hour of twelve to strike, 
when some obedient spirit would come 
and release him from his bonds. Then, 
what was the meaning of that other seat ? 
Why, this: Dr. Finch was a polite gentle- 
man, and placed it for the spirit to sit down 
upon, in case he or she should be fatigued 
by his or her disentangling exertions. I felt 
so pleased at my discovery that I closed my 
eyes to think over it, and presently fell 
fast asleep. 

I slept profoundly, but uneasily. I felt a 
sensation as if clock-work were going on in- 
side my head. This possibly (I speak with 
diffidence), might arise from the moist sugar 
with which my economical sister had sweet- 
ened the egg flipp, instead of using the best 
lump. But I also experienced the touch of 
material hands pulling pretty smartly at my 
legs, and arranging some substance of an ir- 
ritating and prickly character around them. 
Then I awoke. The sensation which I had 
felt about my lower limbs was not caused by 
amere dream. Some being, natural or su- 
pernatural, had visited the opened space in 
the oak-copse during my slumbers, and had 
disposed a truss or two of mouldy-smelling 
straw around the bench on which I sat. I 
attempted to stretch out my hand, for the 
purpose of discovering whether a similarly 
polite attention had been accorded to my 
companion, when I found, to my horror and 
astonishment, that my arms were bound to 
my side, and that I, like my silent compan- 
ion, was securely fastened to my seat. I felt 
that this was ungentlemanlike (or unlady- 
like) conduct on the part of the spirits. 
What had I to do with their elvish pranks ? 
I came there merely as a spectator, to grati- 
fy my curiosity. Let them tie up Dr. Finch 
as tight as they please with all the knots 
enumerated in ‘‘The Seaman’s Manual,” 
but really they have no business to lay a sin- 
gle shadowy finger on me. Dr. Finch is a 


brother of their own craft; let them do with 
him as they list, but as for me, Joshua Tet 
ley, a prosaic, wide-awake, auctioneer’s 
clerk—I shall expostulate with the doctor on 
the subject. So, slowly turning my head 
towards him, I addressed my companion 
thus, in a clear, distinct voice:— 

‘* Dr. Finch, ’m sorry for it, but I really 
must awaken you. Your preternatural ac- 
quaintances (very good fellows, I dare say) 
have been here and tied me up. Please to 
request them to let me go; my landlady is 
sitting up for me at home, and I don’t know 
what the consequences mayn’t be. Dr. 
Finch, I say!” 

I shouted out the last words as if I were 
hailing a ship. Immediately afterwards, a 
voice shouted in return:— 

** All right; I’m coming directly.” 

I was fairly bewildered; not at the sound 
of the voice, nor at the words he uttered, 
but at the place from whence it came. The 
figure at my side, which I had all along sup- 
posed to be Dr. Finch, sat speechless and 
motionless, while the voice proceeded from 
& personage at least a hundred yards off, 
whose outline was dimly discernible, owing 
to a lantern which he carried in his hand. 

The advancing figure drew rapidly nearer, 
and presently halted a few paces in front of 
me. I had never before set eyes on the 
Alderbrook recluse, as he was called, but I 
at once recognized, by the popular descrip- 
tion of his appearance, that I was in the 
presence of Dr. Finch. He was a tall, sin- 
ewy man, of some five-and-forty years of 
age, with a thin, anxious-looking face, and 
wild, glittering eyes, shabbily dressed, and 
yet bearing the appearance of a gentleman. 

“‘ Dr. Finch, I believe ?”’ said I. 

The doctor bowed ceremoniously, and re- 
plied:— 

** Yes, that is my name.” 

‘‘ Rather curious this, our first meeting, 
doctor,” I remarked with faint jocularity, 
**but I trust it may be the commencement 
of a pleasant acquaintance. I suppose you 
heard me shouting, Dr. Finch ? ” 

*¢T did, sir.” 

““My object in shouting was to get rid 
of these cords, so that I might start off for 
Spottleton. Somebody, you see, doctor” (I 
spoke vaguely, for I thought it best to hu- 
mor him), “has been playing a very pleas- 
ant little practical joke, which this gentle 
man at my side appears to bear with exem- 
plary patience. Perhaps his time is nos #0 
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valuable as mine,—ha, hal—but as for my- 
self, Dr. Finch, you will oblige me by taking 
a penknife out of my right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, and setting me at liberty.” 

“Do you think this is a praztical joke?” 
asked the doctor with mild gravity. 

“T suppose,’”’ I added rather timorously, 
“it is either that, or else ??>—— 

“ Or else what, sir?” 

“Or else that you, Dr. Finch, are inter- 
ested in the spirit-rapping question, and 
have selected me, owing to my accidental 
presence in this seat, as one of your sub- 
jects.” 

“Spirit-rapping! bah! bosh! Utter hum- 
bug and imposture from beginning to end. 
Mere conjuring and sleight-of-hand!” ex- 
claimed the doctor warmly. 

I was extremely pleased and relieved to 
hear him speak in this sensible, prosaic fash- 
ion. I said in return:— 

“So you don’t know, doctor, who is the 
perpetrator of this’’—I saw his eye glitter, 
so continued—‘‘ extremely humorous practi- 
cal joke, eh? You don’t even know who 
this silent gentleman at my side may be ?”’ 

Dr. Finch’s brow darkened, his eyes 
flashed, and he answered me in angry tones. 

“Sir,” he said sternly, ‘for a man in 


your position, you have already jested too 


long. I have allowed you to talk incoherent 
nonsense, without checking you thus far, 
but when you basely pretend not to recog- 
nize your old comrade, your fellow-conspira- 
tor, I scorn you.” 

“ Dr. Finch, what do you mean ?”’ 

“What need to ask what I. mean? I 
did not bring you here. You came of your 
own accord, unsought. You rushed upon 
your fate. As for myself, my duty is clear. 
I am bound to carry out the sentence im- 
posed upon you both by his most sacred 
majesiy.”’ 

At these words I began to grow exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. Either Dr. Finch was 
an admirable hand at a practical joke, or 
else he was—something that in my captive 
and defenceless position I shuddered to 
think of. However, I determined not to ap- 
pear frightened, so addressed him with as- 
sumed calmness. 

“To what sentence do you refer, Dr. 
Finch? Who is his most sacred majesty?” 

“ The sentence of death for high treason, 
by warrant of his majesty King James the 
First.” 

I looked hard at the doctor as he uttered 
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these words, hoping to detect some appear- 
ance of suppressed merriment about his 
countenance, but I could trace nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, his eyes spar- 
kled, with a look of savage triumph, anc he 
waved the lantern about his head with wild 
energy. 

By this time I was convinced that I had 
fallen into the clutches of a madman. 
Whai was to be done? It would be of no 
use to shout for assistance. Except the doc- 
tor’s rheumatic cld housekeeper, there was 
no one living within half a mile of the spot 
where 1 was confined, and it was only too 
probable, if I cried ont, that Dr. Finch would 
speedily stifle my voice by knocking my 
brains out. 

‘** Discretion,” thought I, ‘‘is the better 
part of valor, especially in dealing with a 
lunatic. Instead of opposing the doctor, I 
will try and humor him. In the first piace 
I will question him about this mysterious 
person who is seated at my side.” 

** Well, doctor,”’ I said, ‘* how soon is the 
sentence to be carried out?” 

** Tn about ten minutes,” he replied with 
infinite calmness, as he looked at his watch. 

Then will you allow me to spend a por- 
tion of that time in conversation with my 
fellow-pris<ner ? ”’ 

‘** Certainly. There’s no objections to that. 
But you’ll find him a very obstinate fellow,” 
said Doctor Finch, pettishly. ‘‘I can’t get 
a word out of him.” 

** Perhaps if you, doctor, were to exert 
your authority, and ask him to speak to me, 
he would listen to you.” 

Hal a capital idea,” quoth the doctor 
eagerly. ‘‘I’m much obliged to you. Vil try 
at once.”’ 

He accordingly set down his lantern on 
the ground, and stooping till his face was on 
a level with my companion’s hat, shouted 
thus into his ear:— 

Fawkes! Guido Fawkes, don’t be obsti- 
nate any longer. You’ve only got eight 
minutes left, and your friend Mr. Catesby 
wants to speak to you.” 

My blood ran chill at these words, which 
unfolded the singular delusion under which 
Dr. Finch was laboring. I could now un- 
derstand why I was tied, and why I was 
knee-deep in straw, and why my gaoler car- 
ried a lantern. As for my mysterious com- 
panion, he made no reply, notwithstanding 
the doctor’s earnest request that he would 
speak, 
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‘*He’s a sulky brute, this Fawkes, isn’t 
he, Mr. Catescty ?’’ quoth the doctor confi- 
dentially. 

I could see that my intending executioner 
was beginning to take a fancy to me, and de- 
termined to improve the occasion. 

‘Yes; he always was asulky brute,’’ I an- 
swered. 

‘*Was he now?” exclaimed the doctor 
with interest. ‘‘I should like to hear some 
particulars of his early life; in fact, a confes- 
sion from your lips would be an extremely 
valuable document.” 

Encouraged by these words, I began to 
give a narrative of the gunpowder plot of 
1605, from an original point of view, for I 
knew very little about the matter. My sole 
object was to gain time, in hopes of creating 
some diversion which might set me at liberty, 
so I made my story as prolix as possible. 
But at last I was obliged to conclude, and 
just then Dr. Finch’s lantern went out, I 
suppose for the want of oil. A most provi- 
dential accident it proved for me. 

‘‘The extinction of the lantern reminds 
me, as Othello says, ‘that I must put out 
your light,’ Mr. Catesby,” said Dr. Finch 
quite pleasantly. ‘‘ The straw is all ready, 
and I shall just throw ina few fagots now. I 
am really very much obliged to you for the 
frank way in which you have told your story, 
and I have determined, in consequence, to 
grant you an especial favor.” 

He paused, and I felt, in spite of the 
darkness, that he was regarding me with an 
air of benignity. What could this favor be? 
Perhaps a reprieve. My heart leaped for 
joy against my waistcoat. 

‘‘ A very great favor indeed,’’ continued 
the doctor. He drew near, and fastened a 
good-sized bag, containing some tolerably 
weighty substance, round my neck. ‘‘ There, 
Mr. Catesby,’”’ he said, ‘‘now I think you 
will be thoroughly comfortable. This bag 
contains three pounds’ weight of excellent 
gunpowder. As soon as the fire reaches it, 
you will go up like a rocket, without any 
further annoyance.” 

‘*T am much obliged for your civility, doc- 
tor,’’ I murmured faintly. 

‘¢ But this ill-conditioned rascal,’’ observed 
Dr. Finch wrathfully, as he turned towards 
my fellow-conspirator, “‘ must not share in the 
boon. Justice demands that his sufferings 
be prolonged to the utmost extremity.”’ 

So saying, the doctor lifted up the chair 
containing my dumb companion, and carried 
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him some dozen or twenty yards away. He 
then returned to me and said:— 

‘* Well, Mr. Catesby, the time is up; I 
must wish you good-night. You bear no 
malice against me, of course? Iam merely 
the agent of the law. I will light your fire 
at once.”’ 

My landlady, when talking of a domestic 
fire, conld not speak more coolly or more 
civilly than did this maniac. With these 
words Dr. Finch drew a box of matches 
from his pocket, and presently I heard the 
sound of ‘‘ scratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

To say that my life hung upon a thread 
would not be understanding the imminence 
of my danger, for athread which is capable 
of supporting anything at all may continue 
to support it for years. My position rather re- 
sembled that of a wretch hanging over a 
precipice, who feels that the plants to which 
he is clinging are gradually being uprooted 
by the weight of his body. Here I was, in 
a lonely wood at midnight, fettered to my 
seat, a heap of straw piled around me, a bag 
of gunpowder at my neck, and a madman 
standing over me with a box of lucifer 
matches in his hand, firmly impressed with 
the belief that he was destined to be my ex- 
ecutioner. 

Seratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

The first match had missed fire, and the 
doctor had taken out the second. 

‘¢ Scratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

Again there was no inflammatory result. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

‘*Confound it!”’ exclaimed Dr. Finch an- 
grily. ‘‘These matches are damp. Very 
annoying and inconvenient, isn’t it, Mr. 
Catesby ?”’ 

For genuine, unadulterated impudence 
commend me to that of a lunatic. This 
scoundrelly villian was preparing by the aid of 
his matches to send my invaluable person 
flying through the regions of space in half a 
dozen mangled and smoke-blackened frag- 
ments; yet he had the unparalelled audacity 
to expect me to sympathize with him be- 
cause his lucifers would not ignite. But I 
had not lost my presence of mind, and I re- 
solved to take advantage of this second 
providential occurrence. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Dr. Finch,’’ I said gravely, 
matches are not damp.”’ 

‘* Not damp! I’m sure they are.” 

‘* Setting aside the question whether they 
are damp or not, no lucifer matches can be 
expected to go off at the present epoch.”’ 
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Why not?” 

‘* Because they are not yet invented. 
How can they be invented in the year 
1605 ?”° 

** Ah! bless my heart; you’re right, Mr. 
Catesby,’’ exclaimed Dr. Finch, as if a sud- 
den light had broken in upon him. ‘ You 
are perfectly right. Now what’s to be done, 
or I shall never get your fire lighted tonight, 
to say nothing of that sullen brute there ?”’ 

‘“*'You must use flint, steel and a tinder- 
box.”’ 

‘* But where am I to get them from ?”’ 

‘Your housekeeper is an old-fashioned 
person; I dare say she keeps them out of 
memory of ‘ Auld lang syne.’ ”’ 

‘¢T’ll wake her up at once.”’ 

With these words the doctor started off 
with vigorous strides towards his house. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, I began 
to try and wriggle out of my bonds after the 
manner of the American conjurors, but I had 
not done much to extricate myself, when I 
saw several lights twinkling in the darkness, 
and heard the sound of approaching voices. 

‘*T say, Jones, we shall catch it for being 
out at this time of night,’ said a boyish 
voice. 

‘¢Oh, no, we shan’t,’’ answered another 
boyish voice. ‘‘ Old Roddall will forgive 
anything on the fifth of November.” 

‘* But what makes you search this oak- 
copse,’’ asked a deep, bass voice, which 
sounded uncommonly like my brother-in- 
law’s. 

‘** Because, Mr. Stubbs, one of your labor- 
ers told us this evening at the ‘ Three Pig- 
eons,’ that he’d met old Finch carrying 
something in his arms that looked like a 
man. Hurrah! here he is. You jolly old 
guy, what a dance you’ve led us! ” 

As he said these words, the boy paused 
opposite my silent companion and fellow- 
conspirator, and inspected his dress and fea- 
tures by the aid of a candle stuck in a bottle, 
with an interest that was almost paternal. 

‘¢ Here’s another guy! *’ exclaimed Char- 
ley Stubbs, halting in front of me. 

“Why, Charley, don’t you know me?” I 
demanded, in a tone of melancholy reproach. 

‘‘ What, Josh, tied fast! Straw all around 
you for lighting! What in the world does 
this mean? Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!” 

That unfeeling Charley clapped his hands 
to his sides and went off into convulsions of 
laughter. At this moment Dr. Finch reap- 
peared on the scene. 


‘**Gentlemen! ’’ he exclaimed in a tone of 
stern annoyance, *‘ what is the meaning of 
this? Are you not aware that this wood is 
private property? Be pleased to keep to 
the public footpath.” 

** Charley,’’ I cried, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake 
come here! Let me whisper a word in your 
ear. Seize that fellow Finch; he is a dan- 
gerous lunatic. Had you not come here, he 
would have burned me alive! ”’ 

My brother-in-law is a powerful fellow, 
and a man of prompt action. Aided by two 
of Dr. Roddall’s biggest pupils, he overpow- 
ered and secured Finch, while the remain- 
der of the gentlemen untied my cords. 

Little more remains to be told. It seems 
that Dr. Finch had long labored under a 
movomania that he was a Dr. Finch of some 
celebrity, who flourished during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. His housekeeper 
and gardener were aware of his delusion, but 
as it appeared to be a perfectly harmless 
fancy, and as in all other points he seemed 
quite sane, they kept the matter to them- 
selves. Unlucklily for the doctor’s future 
prospects of unrestrained freedom, however, 
Dr. Roddall’s boys, on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten fifth of November, determined to 
have a guy of superfine appearance. The 
mask for his face was sent down by a cele- 
brated masquerade establishment iz London, 
and his clothes were fitted on by the Alder- 
brook tailor. Two boys were detached for 
this purpose, and were bringing Mr. Fawkes, 
arrayed in a remarkably genteel suit, through 
the oak-copse, when they spied a squirrel. 
They sat down the burden, which they car- 
ried in a chair, at the foot of a tree, and 
gave chase. During their absence, Dr. 
Finch came by with his head full of gun- 
powder plot, which he had just been reading 
in honor of the day. At sight of the Eliza- 
bethan figure seated underneath the tree, in- 
sanity, which had hitherto been kept in due 
subordination, took full possession of his 
brain, and when I came and seated myself 
on the bench which the doctor had designed 
for his own midnight tete-a-tete with Guido 
Fawkes, he very naturally and logically mis- 
took me for Robert Catesby. 

Poor Dr. Finch! I feel sorry for him, now 
that he is confined in a private asylum, but 
I cannot help shuddering sometimes over 
the recollection of that terrible hour, and 
hoping that for the future I may never be 
taken for any personage, historical or un- 
historical, except myself. 
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A CHAPTER ON DOCTORS. 


BY MART MERWIN. 


MONG my earliest recollections—so 
long ago that it seems almost like 
a dream—was the appearance of old Dr. 
Scalpel, our family physician, as he used 
to ride past my country home, on his daily 
missions to the scenes of sickness and suf- 
fering. Sometimes he would stop (when 
any of the family were sick), and I de- 
lighted to sit at the window and watch his 
old sorrel horse and his queer little sulky 
with its faded top—almost the color of the 
horse. Had the old gentleman taken as 
much interest in me as I took in his equi- 
page, perhaps I might have something 
agreeable to record of his speech and man- 
ners; but, on the contrary, he took very 
little notice of children, although he was 
said to have been an exceedingly pleasant 
man at that period of his life. I can, how- 
ever, remember his gray locks, his large, 
green spectacles, and his sunken lips and 
protruding chin. He was an old man then, 
and yet he is still living—almost a cente- 
narian; but he has now given up all prac- 
tice, and remains at home, passing his clos- 
ing days in quiet. 

Dr. Scalpel passed for a wit in his day and 
generation, and being a hater of the inno- 
vations of fashion, he has leveled many a 
peinted shaft at this modern Diana. One 
day a man was riding furiously through the 
village streets on horseback. A bystander 
remarked to the doctor that he must be 
going for a physician. 

“That cannot be,’’ replied Dr. Scalpel, 
with a cynical leer, ‘‘he must be going to 
buy a bonnet for his wife before the fashion 
changes.”’ 

Dr. Scalpel was a great favorite with the 
old ladies, who were always plying him with 
questions, not only in therapeutics, but also 
in cookery and housewifery. One day, a 
certain venerable dame, whom the doctor 
was always alternately flattering and quiz- 
zing, and who had a strange proclivity for 
asking all kinds of questions, said to him: — 

** Now, doctor, they say cucumbers are 
very hurtful—very onhealthy indeed; but 
we are all fond of them, and I want to ask 
you if you know of any way to prepare 
them so they won’t hurt us.’’ 


‘“ Yes, madam, yes — easiest thing in the 
world. You must pick your cucumbers fresh 
from the vines just as you want to use 
them —— 

always do, doctor —always,” inter- 
rupted the old lady. 

‘* Put them in a vessel of cold water for 
half an hour—cold water right from the 
well’? —— 

‘‘ That is my invariable practice, doctor.” 

‘*Then pare them pretty thick and slice 
them into vinegar’? —— 

‘“* Certainly, certainly; I always do, doo- 
tor,” again interrupted the old lady, evi- 
dently impatient to hear the great secret. 

‘*Dilute the vinegar with a little water, 
and put in a trifle of salt > —— 

‘Precisely my custom, doctor.” 

‘*Then shake in a little pepper”? —— 

“Just as I always do, doctor—exactly.”’ 

‘“*Then take your dish to the door, and 
throw them into the street, and they will 
never hurt you in the least; and the old 
man gave utterance to a wicked laugh. 

“Why,” said the old lady, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘you might have done that in the 
first place, and saved your vinegar and 
pepper.”’ 

‘*Wo, no,”? added Dr. Scalpel, retreating 
through the open door; ‘ if anybody is fool- 
ish enough to put them on cucumbers, they 
ought to lose them.”’ 

Dr. Scalpel was not only a keen wit, but 
he was a bitter antagonist in an argument. 
He was a revengeful enemy when imposed 
upon, as the following fact will verify: — 

Once upon a time, he had some fine mel- 
ons growing in his garden, which he watched 
from day to day, anxiously looking for the 
time when they should be ready for the 
table. One morning, he was surprised to 
find that they had all suddenly disappeared, 
excepting ove. Dr. Scalpel stormed furi- 
ously for full five minutes, then stepping 
into his office, he procured a sickening 
though not poisonous compound, which he 
forced through the rind of the remaining 
melon in several places by the aid of his 
penknife. The next morning this melon 
was also gone. Dr. Scalpel had sworn be- 
fore, but he now laughed aloud. Ere long, 
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a messenger came in great haste, and de- 
manded the physician’s prompt attendance 
upon a young man who was supposed to 
be poisoned. Dr. Scalpel was soon at his 
bedside, and learned that he had been 
vomiting profusely. He was now rolling 
from one side of the bed to the other with 
distress. 

‘““What is the matter—what have you 
been eating?’’ asked the physician. 

“To tell the truth, doctor,” replied the 
sufferer, hesitatingly, ‘‘I ate some melon 
from your garden last night.” 

‘* And you have taken several others from 
there, lately ?”’ 

‘Yes, doctor,” the youth replied, with the 
air of one yielding himself up to the worst 
at once. 

‘Good enough for you,” returned Dr. 
Scalpel, savagely, moving towards the door; 
but pausing on the threshold, he added: 
“The last melon was poisoned, and I hope 
it will kill you!” 

The young man’s illness proved not to be 
serious, and he soon recovered; but he never 
stole any more melons—at least, not from 
Dr. Scaipel’s garden. 

Years sped on; our village increased in 
size and population, and the surrounding 
country also became more thickly settled. 
Dr. Scalpel could not well attend to all the 
sick, and there was evidently an opening 
for a new physician. Ere long, Aisculapius 
Calomel, fresh from a medical college, put 
up his shingle in our neighborhood. For 
awhile everybody was crazy after the ‘‘ new 
doctor,”’ and he eventually built up quite an 
extensive practice. After the lapse of a 
few years more, Dr. Scalpel retired, and 
his son entered upon his practice. 

For several years, Drs. Calomel and 
Scalpel, Jr., monopolized the entire prac- 
tice of our seciion—a district of ten miles 
square. The former had the happy faculty 
of adapting himself to all kinds of charac- 
ters, and was continually trying to make his 
patients believe that what he did not know 
about physics was not worth knowing; the 
latter was a quiet, unpretending man, who 
had acquired the benefit of his father’s ex- 
perience, without inheriting his native judg- 
ment and talents. At first they had been 
bitter enemies; but they eventuaily became 
reconciled and grew to be warm friends, in 
spite of the general truth of the proverb 
that “‘two of a trade can never agree.” 
Perhaps their friendship was only colorable, 
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and each thought that if the other were 
taken sick, then he would have ample time 
for revenge, while professionally attending 
upon his case. But both of their heads put 
together could not make one equal to that 
of the elder Dr. Scalpel, and the old women 
used to say that they wished he ‘‘ would put 
his old shoes in his rusty-topped sulky and 
send ’em round to visit sick folks.” 

Within a few years, a rival to Drs. Calo- 
mel and Scalpel has occasionally entered 
the arena of medical practice in our village, 
in the person of a Dr. Arnica, of the neigh- 
boring town of Greendale, a young phy- 
sician of decided talent and marked suc- 
cess, although a practitioner of only five 
years’ standing. Our citizens soon found 
out his good qualities, and he is now fre- 
quently summoned in critical cases. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the good he has al- 
ready done, Dr. Arnica is bitterly hated by 
his rivals, who always give him the cold 
shoulder whenever they chance to meet 
him. They regard him as an interloper— 
an encroacher upon their territory—and are 
doing all in their power to drive him away. 
The truth of the matter is, Dr. Arnica is 
by far the best physician of the trio, and 
the people are fast finding it out. The fol- 
lowing circumstances, which occurred a 
short time since, will, undoubtedly, tend 
to widen the breach between them: — 

One of Dr. Calomel’s patients was seri- 
ously sick, and his friends determined upon 
a consultation in regard to his case. Dr. 
Calomel, with Drs. Scalpel, Jr., and Arnica, 
were to compose the council. At first the 
former two objected to meeting the latter, 
but the patient, as well as his friends, de- 
clared that they must; and he being a 
wealthy man, it was to their advantage to 
respect his wishes. At the appointed time, 
Drs. Calomel and Scalpel, Jr., were seated 
in the library, awaiting the arrival of Dr. 
Arnica. Ere long the latter entered, and 
bowing very respectfully to his colleagues, 
he with a smile, and in a tone calculated to 
be very conciliatory, addressed an attend- 
ant thus: — 

‘* What was the need of sending for me ? 
Here are doctors enough already to kill Mr. 
| ” 

This was too much for his rivals. They 
jumped up in rage, seized their hats, and 
left Dr. Arnica with the entire field to him 
self. 


A short time after this, Drs. Calomel and 
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Scalpel were both called to attend a man 
who was sick with a somewhat rare disease. 
After a thorough examination of his symp- 
toms, they retired to one corner of the 
apartment to deliberate upon a course of 
treatment. The patient, meanwhile, lay in 
the opposite corner, with ears open, anx- 
iously listening to their low tones; and as 
they were not quite so guarded as prudence 
demanded, he overheard a sentence or two 
that aroused his feelings and stirred up his 
thoughts. He being a poor man, they at 
length decided to try an experiment in his 
case; so Dr. Calomel turned to the nurse, 
and placing a small phial in her hands, he 
said: — 

‘* Here, Mrs. Perkins, you may give a tea- 
spoonful of this once in ’? —— 

** Now, Dr. Calomel,”’ interrupted the pa- 
tient, rising in bed and fixing a determined 
gaze upon the astonished physician, ‘‘ I will 
not take one drop of your poison; for I 
heard you tell Dr. Scalpel that ‘it would 
either kill or cure,’ and I want no such 
doubtful medicine.’”? Then turning to the 
nurse, he continued: ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins, you 
may send John after Dr. Arnica as soon 
as possible.” 

I have given you a few facts about country 
doctors, and I now propose to close this 
rambling sketch with a brace of anecdotes 
of Dr. Mercury, a celebrated city physician. 

Dr. Mercury loved money far better than 
he did his profession, and although he was 
easy in his charges against his poor patients, 
he generally required the rich ones to 


‘“‘make it up’’ in their bills. Among his 
patrons was a certain millionaire, who, late 
in life, had married a young wife, and in 
due course of time, to the surprise of many, 
the doctor was called to attend her in the 
birth of a daughter, which proved entirely 
successful. 

Counting upon the old gentleman’s joy 
at the event, Dr. Mercury sent in his bill 
in pretty round numbers, which was 
promptly paid. After the lapse of three 
years, the doctor was again summoned, 
and the millionaire was presented with a 
son. Counting now, not only upon the old 
gentleman’s increased joy, but deeming it 
his last possible chance, Dr. Mercury sent 
in a bill of $2000, for his professional ser- 
vices in the affair. The millionaire re- 
sponded with a check for the amount, ac- 
companied by the following brief and sig- 
nificant note: — 

‘* Dr. MeRCcURY,—Sir: Your services will 
not be required in my family hereafter. 


*¢p—, June 4, 18—”’ 

In a long list of items of charges for the 
professional services in the family of an- 
other millionaire, Dr. Mercury made the 
following in his annual bill: — 

‘*To anxiety of mind in the case of E—, 
$500.”” 

But this gentleman determined not to be 
gulled in this wholesale manner, and ac- 
cordingly drew his pen through the extra- 
ordinary charge, sending his check for the 
balance of the bill. 


UP NORTH IN 


THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY 


No. 2. 
A Nicut Tram Rons orFr THE Track.—‘‘ No 
BraME ATTACHED TO ANY ONE.” 
NWARD we 
sped to the 
northward and 
westward, 
keeping a 
sharp lookout, 
of course, for 
sperm whales 
during the 
hours of day- 
light, but 


crowding the canvas on her night and day, 
for we had no time to lose. We were anx- 
ious to be among the first ships of the fleet 
to encounter the icy barrier, unless we 
should be so fortunate as to find the whales 
before attaining so high a latitude. The 
‘** Gorgon,”’ like a flour-barrel tub, made con- 
siderable progress before the wind, and we 
crossed the equator twenty days after leay- 
ing our port, our longitude being about one 
hundred and twenty degrees west, having 
passed well to windward of the Society and 
Marquesas groups. The day that we crossed 
the line we struck a porpoise from the mar- 
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tingale in the morning, watched the panic- 
stricken escort of albicore and bonita who 
had kept with us for several days, as they 
scattered in dismay before the onset of the 
Pacific swordfish, the **‘ Chevalier’’ of Her- 
man Melville; and soon after we passed 
through a large school of blackfish, popping 
up their shining ‘“‘ junks,”’ and puffing from 
their valve-like spiracles, then rounding out 
their glossy backs to show their hook-shaped 
humps, gamboling defiantly about us as if 
conscious that we had no time to spare to 
luff-to for such comparatively small game. 

“Lively ground!” exclaimed Captain 
Stetson cheerfully. ‘‘ Lively ground, Mr. 
Norton!’ Then raising his voice still loud- 
er, ‘‘ Sharp lookout there, aloft! ” 

** Ay, ay, sir!”? came down from the pow- 
erful lungs of Mr. Pomroy, in the main top- 
gallant cross-trees. 

‘** We'd like to have another squarehead or 
two before we go north,’’ continued the old 
man, ‘“‘ though we don’t want to lose time 
cruising for them. Sperm oil is worth a dol- 
lar and a quarter a gallon, Mr. Norton.” 

‘**Tt ought to be worth a dollar a drop, at 
the rate we get it,’ answered the third mate, 
a Martha’s Vineyarder, who had been sever- 
al right whaling seasons in New Bedford 
ships. ‘* But the ground does look lively. 
I shouldn’t wonder if we saw a sperm whale 
before night. There’s something floating on 
the water yonder; see it, sir? ”’ 

‘Yes. What is that off the starboard 
bow?” shouted the old man, turning his 
face skyward. 

** Piece of squid,’’ roared Mr. Pomroy still 
louder. ‘‘ Seen half a dozen pieces.”’ 
**Good sign,’’ mused the captain. 

sign.” 

‘Perhaps it’s a sign there are no whales 
here to eat it,’? remarked Mr. Norton, with 
a laugh. 

‘* Well, it is,” the captain answered; ‘‘ but 
I take it it’s also a sign that one has been 
here lately, and wasted a part of his dinner. 
The old saying is, all signs of rain fail in dry 
weather; but I hope some of the signs today 
will amount to something.” 

It was not, however, until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, that Mr. Paddack, who was 
just about coming down from aloft, raised 
the cheering cry of :— 

‘‘There she blows!’ adding in response 
to the stereotyped questions as to bearing 
and distance, ‘“‘ Right ahead! Two miles 
off!” 
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The rigging, in a minute afterward, shook 
under the tread of reinforcements hastening 
to the masthead, and conspicuous among 
them was the old man with his trusty spy- 
glass, muttering, as he stepped on the rail:— 

‘*I’m afraid it’s too late in the day; we 
have only got two hours more sun. What 
do you make of him, Mr. Paddack?” he 
asked, when half way up the rigging, as the 
cry of, ‘‘ There she blows! ”’ was still repeat- 
ed at measured intervals. 

‘** Large lone whale, sir, headed on a wind. 
Moves very slowly, sir.” 

‘** Oh, dear! ’’ said the captain impatiently. 
‘¢Our chance is not worth much at this time 
of day. If we could only have seen him 
earlier! ”’ 

‘** T think we’ll be down abreast of him next 
rising, sir,’’ said Mr. Paddack encouragingly. 

**Let me get the glass to bear on him. 
Yes, he’s very slow; hardly moves at all,” 
said Captain Stetson. ‘ But all will de- 
pend on the next rising, for it will be after 
five when he comes up again. He won’t 
stay down less than an hour, and probably 
more than that. The sun dips at six, and if 
we are going to do anything with him, we 
shall have to make quick work. You may 
get the lines in, Mr. Pomroy, and have the 
boats all ready to drop. There—goes—fiukes! 
What time is it ?”’ 

Twenty minutes after four,’ was an- 
swered from the deck. ; 

It is well known to whalemen, but perhaps 
not to the general reader, that the move- 
ments of the sperm whale, when undis- 
turbed, may be depended upon, and calculat- 
ed with great exactness, as to time, distance 
and direction. This is especially true of a 
large whale cruising alone. After noting 
his time once or twice, his reappearance may 
be looked for almost to a minute, and in the 
same direction in which his head was point- 
ed when he threw his flukes out, for he 
scarcely ever deviates from his course when 
under water. Of course these observations 
do not apply to a whale after he has per- 
ceived danger, and is disturbed or gallied, as 
the professional word is, his meyements soon 
becoming more or less erratic after this. Nor 
are they applicable, to any extent, to other 
species of cetaceous animals, the chase of 
the right whale and polar whale being an 
uncertain, dodging operation, while that of 
the humpback and finback is still more so. 

We had luffed to with maintopsail to the 
mast, and the courses up, when we judged 
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it was nearly time for the whale to rise 
again, the boats being “‘ hoisted and swung,”’ 
and the respective crews at or near their 
stations for lowering. The whale’s time 
was an hour and ten minutes, making it 
half-past five when he again broke water, 
not more than half a mile distant, still head- 
ed on a wind, on-the same tack with the 
ship. 

‘“*Mr. Pomroy,” said the captain, the 
orders being, of course, understood by all 
the officers, though addressed to the chief 
mate, as commander of the light flotilla, ‘‘ if 
you don’t strike this rising, you may as well 
come directly on board, for it will be dark 
before he rises again. If you strike, you 
must work quick upon him, and ride him 
down before dark if you can. If he sounds, 
I must trust to your judgment when to cut 
from him. Do so when you think best, and 
don’t run any unreasonable risk.” 

It struck me that the captain’s orders were 
so discretionary that they were no orders at 
all, but rather suggestions, showing great 
confidence in his first officer. We lowered 
and set our sails on a wind, using the paddles 
as being less likely to disturb the whale than 
the oars, which are seldom made use of in 
chasing whales, except after they are gallied 
or in case they turn to windward. My sta- 
tion was at the tub-oar of the mate’s boat; 
but Mr. Paddack, being the swiftest under 
sail, soon outstripped the rest of us, and it 
was plain that he had the chance in his own 
hands for this rising, and that it was a close 
thing to wager upon whether even he would 
get alongside of him before his spoutings 
were out. Of course we followed as fast as 
possible, in order to support him in case he 
should strike, and watched his progress with 
breathless interest, as he gradually gained 
upon the prey. Nearer and nearer he ap- 
proached at each vigorous stroke of his pad- 
dies, till the mate said eageriy:— 

‘* Tf he spouts twice more, the waist boat 
will be fast. Blo-ows! Now if he comes 
again. Yes, it’s a sure thing. Roll up our 
sail, Frank, and down with it as fast as you 
can!” 

The sails of all the three supporting boats 
fluttered in the wind for a moment, the 
masts were unstepped and down, and the 
oars manned. Further caution and quiet 
were unnecessary, for Mr. Paddack was fast 
and no whale was to be seen; but the hum- 
ming sound of his line, as it spun round the 
loggerhead, told that the monster was sound- 


ing heavily. We were soon hovered round 
him, ready to assist him with more line if 
needed, and the end of the third mate’s line 
was passed into his boat and bent on. Still 
down, down, till we saw the second mate 
draw his chock-pin and throw the bight of 
the line clear of his bow, shouting :— 

**Look out for him, Mr. Norton! He’s 
yours now!” 

** All right! ’’ responded the third mate. 

And the spinning 2nd humming sound 
was transferred now to the bow boat’s log- 
gerhead, the line still running out as fast as 
ever. Anxious looks were directed where 
the upper limb of the sun was disappearing 
below the horizon, for it wanted but a few 
minutes of sundown when the attack was 
made. We knew that this heavy sound and 
the gathering of stray lines would occupy 
much time, and the twilight would be well- 
nigh gone before we should make any im- 
pression upon him with the lances. The 
third line was bent, and the strain taken by 
the starboard boat, and half her tub was 
emptied before the whale was drowned out 
and the tension relaxed. Now followed the 
tedious process of gathering in some five 
hundred fathoms of line, which must also be 
done carefully, and every foot of it coiled 
clear for running out again. In the mean- 
time, we pulled ahead and threw our irons 
into the whale. We also lanced him once or 
twice, but it was seven o’clock before the 
lines were fairly cleared and distributed in 
their respective boats, and the twilight was 
fading into darkness. It was injudicious to 
hang on to a whale after dark, but the offi- 
cers were all whale-mad, and neither would 
be the first to suggest cutting from him. 
He had as yet received no fatal wound, but 
was spouting strong and clear up to the time 
he threw his flukes out for another subma- 
rine voyage. 

The mate now sent Mr. Norton to the 
ship, which had kept close up to us without 
difficulty, while we and the second mate 
held fast to our prey, with Mr. Bishop’s boat 
towing astern of us, so as to have the benefit 
of his line if it should be needed. A sheer 
with the helm, and the ship ranged up with- 
in fifty yards of the boats. The captain 
hailed. 

Mr. Pomroy,’’ said he, ‘‘ you may hang 
on as long as the whale works in this direc- 
tion. Set a light, one of you, and I will 
keep the big signal lantern aloft, and run 
the ship as near to you as possible. If the 
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whale works to windward, or runs so that I 
cannot keep near you, or if anything else 
happens that will make more risk, cut off 
and come aboard at once. If he jogs to lee- 
ward this way, we may be able to hang to 
him all night, but don’t haul on him, or at- 
tempt to kill him in the dark.” 

*“* Ay, ay, sir,’ answered the first officer. 
“We'll be careful of him. Mr. Bishop, get 
your lantern out and set alight. We must 
have an eye to our lines now and then, Mr. 
Paddack, and clear the turns. If he cuts 
and sheers about, we shall have forty round 
turns in the hause, more or less. All the 
sleep you get tonight, boys, you must get in 
cat-naps where you sit at the oars.” 

The bow boat was sent from the ship to 
bring us a liberal supply of provisions, and 
we made our suppers as we sat in our sta- 
tions. Our steed carried us along at times 
rather too swiftly for comfort, but ever and 
anon slacked his speed, and several times 
“brought round to,’’ and lay wallowing in 
the sea, so that the ship was able to gain on 
us again. The weather was fine, the light 
trades blew steadily, and though there was 
no moon, the stars shone brilliantly down 
upon us, and signal lanterns at the ship’s 
gaff and flying-jib-boom end kept us always 
informed of her whereabouts. Several times 
the whale sounded, but as we now had two 
lines fast to him, we checked him hard, and 
drowned him out without being obliged to 
use the starboard boat’s line.”’ 

Hour after hour of the night wore away, 
and at two o’clock the ship was so near us 
that we cheered each other when four bells 
were struck. But soon after this hour, our 
whale changed his course, turning to wind- 
ward and running quite smartly. This 
made it uncomfortable work for us, as the 
boat jumped up and down in meeting the 
head swell, but this was the least ill effect 
of the new movement. The danger consist- 
ed in his carrying us where the ship could 
not follow, and if he continued his rate of 
speed long, we should lose the ship’s lights. 
She had hauled sharp to the wind immedi- 
ately on observing our change of course, as 
we knew by the positions of her two lights, 
and was doubtless doing her best under all 
sail. But the beacon lights were growing 
fainter and fainter, and it was even doubt- 
ful whether she could see that of our small 
lanterns at all. Something must be done 
very soon. 

** What do you say, Mr. Paddack?”’ de- 
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manded the first officer. 
let him go?” 

‘*That’s for you to say,” replied his sub- 
ordinate. 

know it,’ returned Mr. Pomroy. ‘I 
am responsible, but I’m hardly ready to give 
him up yet.” 

‘Nor I either,” said the second mate. 
‘* T should say hold on as long as we can see 
the lights glimmer, at any rate. He may 
mill to leeward again soon; at all events we 
shall have daylight in two or three hours.” 

** Yes; but if he carts us on this course till 
daylight, we shall have noin ship sight. We 
must cut before we lose the lights, or else 
we must haul on and get a lance at him, and 
that’s against direct orders from the old 
man.”’ 

A pause ensued, for neither of the officers 
wished to shoulder the responsibility of cut- 
ting from the whale, or of being the first to 
recommend doing so. This was a wrong 
state of things, of course, for the mate 
should have acted without hesitation, as his 
own judgment dictated. But it was a very 
natural feeling in all the officers, and one 
which always operates powerfully in similar 
cases. 

‘* Let me pull ahead with my loose boat 
and get a lance at him,” suggested the fourth 
mate, who was still towing astern of us. 

No,” returned Mr. Pomroy. “TI shall 
not send any one to do it, nor allow any one 
to go but myself. Now’s a good time, he’s 
slacked his pace a little. Haul up here and 
jump into my boat, Mr. Bishop, and I will 
take yours.” 

The change was quickly made, ‘‘ the Bish- 
op,”’ as we called him among ourselves, tak- 
ing charge of our boat, while the mate 
cleared away a lance in the other one, at the 
same time giving the word to ‘pull ahead! ” 
He passed us and disappeared in the obseu- 
rity ahead, though the measured stroke of 
the oars was still distinguishable, broken 
now and then by orders, short and sharp, in 
the clear voice of Mr. Pomroy. 

Lay on! Hold water!” 

Then a thundering flat blow on the water 
from the monster’s flukes, and our way was 
stopped, while the line hung slack in the 
chocks. 

‘¢ Stern all, and look out sharp!” said the 
Bishop. 

And presently there was a commotion in 
the water close under the boat, a blast from 
the spout-hole as it rose above the surface | 


‘¢ Shall we cut and 
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but fainter in sound than heretofore, and 
with a snapping and gurgling accompani- 
ment that told of the escape of his life-blood, 
and the next moment our boat careened, 
gunwale under, filled, and we were all floun- 
dering in the sea! There was a scene of 
confusion, and a struggle for life in the dark, 
each one grasping at the nearest floating ob- 
ject, amid cries of ‘‘ Keep clear of the line! 
Cut it somebody! ”’ 

I felt a grasp on my shoulder, and the 
next moment was dragged into the starboard 
boat. Luckily the whale had ‘ brought 
round to’’ at a short distance from us, the 
men’s heads were counted and found all 
safe, our line was cut off, leaving the whale 
in the second mate’s charge, and a few min- 
utes sufficed to straighten matters out. The 
boat was righted full of water, and the oars 
lashed athwart the gunwales. She was 
found not to be injured at all, for our steed 
had merely lifted us on his backas he round- 
ed, and gently rolled us over. Some few 
little matters were lost, but we had abun- 
dant cause to congratulate ourselves that 
our mishap was no worse. 

No ship’s light was to be seen, but we 
knew that she could not be far from us at 
daylight, for the whale was mortally wound- 
ed, and was now making his dying circles. 
Mr. Paddack hailed us that he was all right, 


and would probably turn up in a few min- 


utes. 

“Set your light as soon as you can,” said 
the mate, ‘‘ and we can keep the run of each 
other. I want to save my boat if I can. 
She isn’t even cracked, only capsized and 
filled. Look sharp for the ship now, boys. 
She must have tacked by this time.”’ 

The breeze had freshened a little, and the 
stars in the eastern sky were obscured by 
moving clouds, which seemed to promise 
still more increase of wind. The ship would 
approach us quickly after going about, and 
sharp eyes were now levelled at the quarter 
in which she was expected to appear. 

** Light ho!’ was cried by three or four 
voices at once. ‘‘ Close to us! ”’ 

‘*He’s not so close as you think,” said 
Mr. Pomroy. ‘ That’s something more 
than signal lanterns; it’s a bonfire light. 
He’s burning scraps in a pot.”’ 

The fire now shone up brightly, showing 
the masts and sails, and revealing the ship’s 
course, which was such as to carry her a long 
way to windward of us. The wind had 
hauled several points, and she was heading 
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up so as to bring us in the boats nearly off 
her lee beam. 

afraid he’ll pass without seeing us,”’ 
said the fourth mate. ‘Our light doesn’t 
show any great distance.”’ 

“Of course he’ll keep his luff,’ answered 
Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘ for he doesn’t know how far 
we have run to windward, and he means to 
be on the safe side. But we want him 
down here now, for the whale has about 
given his last kick, and Mr. Paddack is set- 
ting his light. Ill see if I can fetch him 
with my gun.”’ 

His fowling-piece, which he always carried 
under the stern sheets, was pulled out, and 
its sharp report rang in the air over our 
heads. It was heard and almost immediate- 
ly answered by a blast from a tin horn, 
which came full and clear to our ears, while 
the ship’s head swung off toward us, and 
the foresail was hauled up, giving us a fair 
view of the bonfire. 

‘All right now! ’’ the mate exclaimed, evi- 
dently much relieved in mind. ‘ We'll 
save the whale and boat too. Cut a hole, 
Mr. Paddack, and get your line ready for 
streaming. We’ve made a good night’s 
work of it, after all; though matters didn’t 
look very promising an hour ago.”’ 

Before daylight we had our prize surging 
alongside, and the boats, including the cap- 
sized one, all in their places, and ready for 
action again. 

‘““¢All’s well that ends well,’’’ said old 
Captain Stetson, ‘‘ and as we’ve got a large 
whale, I suppose I mustn’t find any fault at 
disobedience of orders. But it is ticklish 
work going on to a whale in the dark, and I 
shouldn’t have allowed it if I had been with- 
in reach or hail of you. I should have given 
the word to cut from him rather than to run 
the risk. It was well you fired your gun, 
too, or I should have been a long way to 
windward before daylight; for I couldn’t see 
the boat’s light, and, in fact, wasn’t looking 
in that direction for it.” 

No old saying, perhaps, is more true, or 
more general in its application, than that 
quoted by the old gentleman in this instance, 
“All’s well that ends well.’? A favorable 
result will justify any course of proceeding; 
and conduct, which, when crowned with suc- 
cess, is applauded by all the world as con- 
summate generalship, would, in the event of 
failure, be universally condemned and stig- 
matized by the name of rashness, nay, fool- 
hardiness. 


ot 
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History is full of instances in point, sever- 
al of which occur in the career of England’s 
great naval hero, Nelson, who repeatedly 
disobeyed positive orders for the good 
of the service. Had he met with any great 
disaster by so doing, he would, without 
doubt, have been courtmartialed, and his 
memory associated with disgrace, instead of 
being, as now, the rallying cry of the Brit- 
ish navy, and the pride of the whole British 
nation. 

In the adventurous life of the whaleman, 
cases are every day occurring where a sub- 
ordinate officer is called upon to use his 
own judgment for the good of the voyage,— 
frequently to weigh it against the obligation 
of orders, general or special. Emergencies 


arise, far removed from the eye of the com- 
manding officer, requiring instant decision 
and prompt action. Each subordinate, feel- 
ing his reputation for personal courage at 
stake, the effect is generally as here illustra- 
ted. Discretion is not considered the better 
part of valor, but it is thought in most cases 
advisable to err on the side of rashness. 
The effect of such a course is more favorable 
to an officer’s general reputation, though 
success or failure is of course the standard 
by which he is judged in any particular in- 
stance. 

Our whale proved ‘‘a hundred barreler,” 
and served to cheer all hands, and establish 
faith that our northern cruise would prove a 
good one. 


A LOST VALENTINE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ALENTINES were in fashion in Guil- 
ford. Not that it was by any means 
one of those slow-going, stupid, little towns 
that cling persistently to old notions, and 
regard all new ones as inventions of “the 
gentleman in black,’? but Valentine-send- 
ing was a custom that from the earliest 
days, when Guilford was only a cluster of 
white houses, with one church spire in the 
midst of them and the bank, and the li- 
brary, and the block of brick stores, and 
Squire Trevor’s mills that gave employment 
to so many hundreds, and made Guilford 
the most busy, bustling, enterprising little 
town in the Commonwealth, were not, had 
been dear to the hearts of its young men 
and maidens. 

And so, luckless and fallen forever in the 
regards of his lady-love was the youth who, 
on the anniversary of the birth of the ever- 
blessed saint, neglected to convey to her an 
expression of his affection in the shape of 
one of those dainty sheets, more or less 
dainty and elegant, according to the sender’s 
taste and purse, but in no case to be with- 
out the ornaments of a plump Cupid or two, 
or an arrow-transfixed heart as a token of 
the dreadful state of the sender’s own. 

And though on the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary of which I have written, Guilford had 
a very important event to attend to, being 


nothing less than a grand fair and dance 
to be held at the town hall on that evening, 
St. Valentine was by no means forgotten. 
It was a rather unpromising morning —# 
piping wind blowing, and the snow falling 
in a steady, persistent way, that seemed 
to mean no compromise for that day at 
least; but everybody was too busy to mind 
the weather, except, perhaps, the dozens of 
small boys, who, being so unfortunate as to 
have grown-up-sisters, were sent constantly, 
with only a few hours’ interval between the 
trips, to the postoffice in quest of Valen- 
tines; for postmen were an institution that 
Guilford could not boast. 

But in the sitting-room of Squire Trevor’s 
great white house on the hill there was a 
trio of young ladies gathered, one of which 
did seem to mind the weather, for every 
now and then she left the pile of fancy 
work—dainty little pincushions embroidered 
in the most marvelously tasteful way, work- 
bags almost completely covered with gay, 
little ribbon bows and danglers, slippers 
and smoking-caps and dolls’ dresses, and 
the thousand little knick-knacks that yet 
waited their finishing touches for the fair— 
and walked restlessly to and from the win- 
dows, looking regretfully out into the blind- 
ing snow. This was Miss Kittie Trevor, 
the squire’s only daughter, whom two 
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months ago all Guilford would have as- 
serted to be the most enviable person in 
the world, and one who had no right to 
be sad fora moment. But now, to be sure, 
matters had altered somewhat. There were 
whispers in the air, among those who knew, 
that the squire was not, and had not been 
for years, so prosperous as he seemed, that 
the mills were mortgaged for more than 
they were worth, and that ruin stared the 
Squire in the face. And there were some 
who even went so far as to declare that the 
handsome and elegant young man, Mr. 
Stephen Earle, who had come to Guilford 
but a few months before, and taken up his 
quarters at the village hotel, and who was 
continually going over the mill and super- 
intending their operations with such an air 
of authority, and who was such a constant 
visitor at the squire’s, whether to see the 
old squire or Miss Kittie, nobody knew, was 
in reality the owner of the mills. So, per- 
haps, Miss Kittie had something to make 
her sad now. But then the gossips always 
ended by saying she might marry Mr. Earle; 
it was quite evident that the gentleman him- 
self wouldn’t object, ard she would be just 
as well off as she was before—though there 
was Will Ross. He had been going with 
her ever since they were children, but no- 
body knew whether she cared about him or 
not; who could tell anything about such a 
little coquette as Kittie Trevor? But what- 
ever might be the cause, Miss Kittie as- 
suredly looked out of the window that 
day with troubled eyes. 

“* What in the world ails you, Kittie?” 
asked Miss Hetty Ripley, the squire’s niece, 
a busy, bustling, little blue-eyed damsel of 
about Kittie’s own age. You'll never 
get that smoking-cap done; it is almost 
noon, now, and everything has got to be 
in the hall before three o’clock. It is such 
a pity when the cap is so lovely-——handsome 
enough for the king or for Mr. Stephen 
Earle, which amounts to the same thing 
in Guilford.” 

“* Kittie is impatient to see the rest of her 
valentines, that is what makes her so rest- 
less,’”’ suggested Miss Nellie Giles, the doc- 
tor’s daughter, who was Kittie’s particular 
friend. 

Kittie turned away from the window with 
visibly heightened color. But she cast a 
contemptuous glance at the valentines 
that lay carelessly scattered over the table— 
among them one tenfold more elegant than 
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had ever blessed the eyes of a Guilford 
maiden before, with the snowiest of satin, 
the smilingest of cupids, the tenderest of 
verses, and the daintiest of perfumes. 

‘* As if I cared for valentines! ”’ she said. 

Yet a few moments afterwards, when 
Barbara, a gaunt serving-maid of some- 
what abrupt manners, bustled in with her 
hands full of them, in spite of her indif- 
ference, Miss Kittie’s face flushed to a very 
rosy hue. 

There they be,” said Barbara, crossly, 
‘¢an’ I hope to mercy them’s the last, for 
Billy Robinson’s all beat out a bringin’ 
?em.”’ 

‘“*Two for Kittie, and three for me, and 
one for you, Nell. I told Barbara to tell 
Billy Robinson if there were any for you 
to bring them right up here,” said Miss 
Hetty, distributing the dainty envelopes. 
‘¢ Whose are yours from, Kittie ?— one 
from Fred Dalton? He’s a_ poor, little 
bashful youth who worships Kittie afar 
off; and the other from Jack Winsted — 
are you sure? Isn’t it strange that Will 
Ross doesn’t send you one?” 

‘‘Hasn’t he sent you any, Kittie? He 
sent Nettie Bartlett a lovely one this morn- 
ing,’ said Miss Nellie. ‘* Perhaps he has 
concluded that he might as well give up the 
field to Stephen Earle, and is going to get 
Nettie to console him for his loss.” 

Kittie’s roses grew a little pale, but she 
said nothing, only left the room, and fol- 
lowed Barbara out into the kitchen. 

‘Barbara,’ she said, closing the door 
carefully behind her, ‘‘ are you sure that 
these were all the valentines Billy Robinson 
brought ?”’ 

‘“‘The Lord bless ye! Wasn’t them 
enough ?’’ ejaculated Barbara. 

*“* Are you sure they were all?” re- 
peated Kittie, impatiently. 

‘* All he gave me—six of ’em, four big 
ones and two little ones, wasn’t there? 
Them was all I see,” answered Barbara. 

‘“* And he couldn’t have lost any, I sup- 
pose,”’ said Kittie, reflectively. 

“Lost ’em? Bless you, no, child! He 
had ’em in the inside pocket of his coat. 
But like as not you’ll get another batch 
afore night. I wouldn’t take on if there 
warn’t enough trash for ye.” 

And Kittie returned to the sitting-room, 
and sat down to her work again, as merry 
and smiling as the others. Was she going 
to show others that she was unhappy and 
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wretched because Will Ross had neglected 
her? Notshe! But it was so strange that 
he should do so! It was a little thing, to 
be sure, she said to herself, the mere neg- 
lecting to send a valentine. If he only 
hadn't sent one to Nettie Bartlett! If he 
only hadn’t been so attentive to Nettie 
Bartlett, even in her presence, for a long 
time, for a very long time, ever since 
Stephen Earle had come io the village, 
and the disagreeable, gossiping people had 
begun to couple her name with his. 

It was so vexing that Will never would be 
patient and humble like any sensible lover, 
but if she flirted the least bit with anybody 
else, he grew savage and disagreeable as 
possible at once. But to be sending valen- 
tines to Nettie Bartlett! He had never 
done anything of that kind before. Why, 
she had never known him to be more than 
ordinarily civil to any young lady, except 
herself, in the world. But, of course, he 
had found out that he liked Nettie better 
than he did her. He had heard, of course, 
that she was going to marry Stephen Earle, 
and he meant to show her that he did not 
care. Well, perhaps she had better marry 
Stephen Earle! It was her father’s wish— 
it was almost her duty, for people were not 
entirely wrong in their speculations as to 
the squire’s affairs, though making them a 
little worse than they really were, as people 
always do. The mills were still the squire’s 
own, though he was so iarge a debtor to 
Mr. Earle that it was only the latter gen- 
tleman’s forbearance that kept his prop- 
erty from slipping into his hands, and that 
forbearance the squire well knew he owed 
chiefly to his daughter Kittie. But he was 
perfectly convinced that a little judicious 
management of his business affairs would 
soon set him upon his feet again, without 
the necessity of sacrificing Kittie against 
her will. And very much against Miss 
Kittie’s will it had been; she had never 
been able to bring herself to anything like 
a martyr-like frame of mind until today. 
But now, as she added the gilt tassels to 
the jaunty smoking-cap she was making, 
she made the firm resolve that when Mr. 
Stephen Earle should again ask her to be 
his wife she would not say him nay, and, 
furthermore, that he should not lack en- 
couragement to make him ask her again; 
but yet she could not help adding this little 
clause to the firm resolve—but yet, if the 
batch of valentines which Barbara had 


prophesied should come before nightfall, 
and among them the one she waited for, 
why that would alter matters a little! 

Just at the moment when Kittie was 
saying this to herself, Will Ross, walking 
by the hotel, saw Stephen Earle come out 
of it with a dainty little parcel in his hand. 
He caught a breath of fragrance from it, 
and the next moment the wind blew back 
a corner of the paper, and showed him a 
great cluster of English violets, bright and 
fres as if that moment gathered. Then 
Mr. Earle called a ragged boy, who was 
lounging about the hotel, and gave him an 
order in so loud a tone—whether inten- 
tionally or not, I cannot say—that Will 
bit his lip, and cast a scowling glance at 
Mr. Stephen Earle as he retreated into the 
hotel again. 

In a few moments afterwards, while the 
young ladies were packing together the 
knick-knacks to be sent to the fair, Bar- 
bara appeared again with the violets. 

‘** Another valentine for ye, I guess,’ she 
said, grimly tossing them on the table. 

how lovely!’’ cried Miss Hetty, 
catching them up. ‘ For Kittie, of course; 
aren’t they ? ”’ 

“Yes; with Mr. Earle’s compliments to 
fetch himself. He don’t come so seldom 
that he’s obligated to send anything, I 
shouldn’t think.’? And Barbara departed. 

A little billet fell out from the violets as 
Kittie took them up. She opened and read 
it. 

*¢ Will Miss Kittie accept, and wear these 
tonight, for the sake of the giver ? 

STEPHEN EARLE.”’ 

Only yesterday Kittie would have been 
very scornful and indignant at such au- 
dacity. She would have tossed the note 
into the fire, and in spite of their loveli- 
ness, it is more than probable that the 
flowers would have followed it. 

But now she put them carefully in water, 
and when evening came she twined a cluster 
of them in her hair, and fastened another 
in her belt. To be sure, she had intended 
to wear roses. Will had given her a bush 
on which two lovely, bright pink buds had 
opened only a day or two before. They were 
not quite full-blown roses yet, and that 
bright pink would be so much prettier with 
her white dress, especially in the evening, 
than blue. But, of course, she wouldn’t 
wear them now! 

Mr. Stephen Earle was in the seventh 
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heaven of delight when he caught sight of 
those flowers, as Kittie stood, blithe and 
coquettish as usual, behind her table, yet 
with eyes that drooped before his own 
more shyly than their wont, he fancied. 

Some one else fancied so, too. Will Ross, 
standing moodily apart from the crowd, and 
not just then flirting with Nettie Bartlett, 
as Kittie’s keen eyes perceived wonder- 
ingly, saw both flowers and the downcast 
eyes, and though generally peaceably dis- 
posed, was ready to lay violent hands on 
Mr. Stephen Earle. 

“* Kittie Trevor,” called out one of the Guil- 
ford young ladies, as she flitted by Kittie’s 
table, ‘you look like a ghost in all that 
white, with only those violets for orna- 
ments. Why didn’t you wear those lovely 
pink roses I saw on your bush yesterday ?”’ 

like these better,’ said Kittie, touch- 
ing in a sort of caressing way, the violets in 
her hair 

Will was not, as Kittie declared, a patient 
or humble lover, and when he heard that he 
was both hurt and angry. He came out of 
his corner at once, and mingled with the 
throng; and by the time the hall was 
cleared, and dancing commenced, he was 
devoting himself most assiduously to Nettie 
Bartlett. To be sure, he asked Kittie once 
to dance with him, if she were not engaged, 
with a rather sarcastic emphasis on the 
latter clause; and she answered carelessly, 
twirling a bracelet about on her arm—a 
bracelet which Mr. William Ross had never 
seen her wear before, and which he took 
for grantel at once was a gift of Mr. 
Stephen Earle —that she wasn’t engaged, 
she believed, but she didn’t think that she 
cared to dance this time. And Will turned 
away, gnawing his lip fiercely, and saying 
to himself that she was a vain, heartless 
little coquette, not worthy of any man’s 
love, unless it were, indeed, that brainless 
popinjay’s whose gifts she wore so conspic- 
uously. 

And only three months before she had 
said she loved him! But then, of course, 
as people said, it was very natural that she 
should prefer this wealthy and handsome 
Mr. Earle, to a poor clerk in her father’s 
mills. And in truth Mr. William Ross’s 
anger burned much more fiercely against 
Mr. Stephen Earle than against Kittie. 

Kittie’s gayety fell off from her like a 
mask when she came out of the warm, 
brilliantly-lighted hall, into the dark, chilly 
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night. But she clung to her resolve, in 
spite of the visions that haunted her of 
Will Ross’s pale, sorrowful-looking face, 
and as she rode home with Stephen Earle, 
she exerted herself to be as brilliant and 
merry as usual. In the sitting-room she 
found her father still up, awaiting her. 

‘*You came home with Stephen Earle, 
didn’t you, Kittie?’ he said, as she took 
off her wrappings before the bright fire. 

‘¢ Yes sir,” said Kittie, with an instant 
premonition of what was coming next. 

‘¢ That is well; I am glad of it,” said the 
squire. ‘‘Mr. Earle is coming into part- 
nership with me; the firm henceforth will 
be Earle & Trevor. He has been very kind 
and considerate; we are under very great 
obligations to him—and that you know is 
unpleasant. But, I don’t want to urge you 
against your will, Kittie; I want you to 
do what is for your happiness—you know 
there is a way in which we may cancel that 
obligation, and if you could only make up 
your mind, Kittie’? —— 

I have made up my mind, papa,’ said 
Kittie, quietly, gathering together her gar- 
ments to go up-stairs. ‘If Mr. Earle asks 
me again to be his wife, I shall not say no.” 

‘That is my own dear little daughter!” 
said the squire, delightedly, drawing Kittie 
towards him and kissing her cheek. ‘ And 
you are sure that you won’t be unhappy, my 
dear ?”’ 

**T shall be as happy as I could be any 
way, papa, and that is well enough, isn’t 
it?’? And she bade him good-night, and 
ran up-stairs humming a snatch of a gay 
song; but when her chamber door was fast 
shut behind her, an odd revulsion of feel- 
ing came over her. She tore the violets 
out of her hair, and threw them into the 
fire, hid her head in the bed-clothes, and 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

But the next morning she was as gay and 
blithe as ever. She went on a sleigh-ride 
with Mr. Earle, behind the lovely span of 
black horses that were the admiration and 
envy of all Guilford, and every day she 
went with him somewhere, while Will Ross 
went on the even tenor of his way, devot- 
ing himself entirely to his business, and so 
cheerful that Guilford people began to say, 
‘¢Wasn’t so much disappointed about Kittie 
Trevor, after all.” 

But when, a fortnight afterwards, on the 
very morning after Kittie’s engagement 
with Stephen Earle was publicly made 
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known, he gave up his clerkship, without 
an hour’s notice, and took the morning 
train for— nobody knew where, people 
began to think differently, to say he had 
gone away with a broken heart, and to sit 
in judgment upon Kittie Trevor, as a vain, 
heartless flirt, who, Judas-like, had bar- 
tered her first love for thirty pieces of silver, 
in the shape of Mr. Stephen Earle with his 
dashing airs, his fine horses, and his well- 
lined purse. But the developments of an- 
other hour put a new face still on the 
matter. 

Billy Robinson, who had acted on St. 
Valentine’s day as post-boy for the squire’s 
household, also acted as general errand-boy 
at the mills. And there he appeared, only 
a half hour or so after Will Ross’s depart- 
ure, in as great distress of mind as a small 
boy can well support. His story was, that 
a short time before Mr. Earle had given him 
an envelope containing a large sum of 
money to carry to a gentleman at the 
hotel; that it being a cold morning, he had 
stepped into the counting-room to warm 
his hands a bit, by the fire, before starting; 
that before warming his hands he had laid 
the envelope down, either on the desk or 
window-sill, he wasn’t exactly sure which; 
that there was no one in the room but Mr. 
Ross; that while he was stan-ing by the 
stove Mr. Ross got up and went out very 
hastily; that he (Billy Robinson) started 
to go to the hotel, forgetting that he had 
not the money until he got half way there, 
and when he returned to the counting-room 
to get it, it was gone! 

Billy Robinson was a_ perfectly trust- 
worthy messenger. The squire and Mr. 
Earle would have trusted him with gold un- 
told, and they didn’t doubt for an instant 
the truth of his story. And so suspicion 
fell naturally, inevitably, upon Will Ross. 
Every circumstance tended to fix the guilt 
upon him. Both the squire and Mr. Earle 
had gone at once into the counting-room 
after Billy Robinson left it, and no other 
person had entered it. Then the abrupt 
way in which Will Ross had resigned his 
clerkship, refusing to listen to all requests 
to stay until a new clerk could be obtained, 
was undeniably suspicious. To be sure 
there were those in the village who as- 
serted that they had known Will Ross from 
childhood, and knew him to be incapable 
of such a deed. But public opinion gen- 
erally weighed all that circumstantial evi- 
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dence with awful accuracy, and shook its 
head dolefully. A warrant was issued for 
his arrest, officers were sent after him, and 
before nightfall he was safely in custody. 

‘* Papa—Mr. Earle, what is this ridicu- 
lous story that I have been hearing all 
day? That you think Will Ross a thief— 
that you have sent officers to arrest him! 
What does it mean?’ demanded Kittie, 
with blazing cheeks, meeting her father 
and Stephen Earle in the hall, as they 
came up from the mills that night. 

‘*Mean ? why, it means just about that, 
my dear—that he is a thief; though I cer- 
tainly never should have thought it. He 
took an envelope with money in it out of 
the counting-room where Billy Robinson 
left it—strange! I never knew Billy to be 
so careless before—and made off with it. 
But we’ve got him, now, and it’s all right,” 
said the squire, settling himself comfort- 
ably in his arm-chair. ‘But it’s a bad 
business, a very bad business. I declare 
I couldn’t have felt much worse if he had 
been my own son.” 

Kittie was. almost 
speech, but she 
out: — 

‘“‘And you believed it; you believe still 
that Will Ross is a thief!” 

‘‘Why, I don’t see how I could very well 
help believing it, my dear. Every circum- 
stance goes to prove it,’ said the squire, 
looking a little nervous and uncomfortable. 

‘**Cireumstances!”’ ejaculated Kittie, scorn- 
fully, but so excited that she trembled. ‘“ If 
all the world told me,—if I saw it with my 
own eyes,—I would not believe that Will Ross 
was a thief!” 

Squire Trevor busied himself with his 
newspaper, and said nothing. 

**You seem to be very much interested 
in this young man,” said Mr. Earle, with 
a flush on his forehead, looking suspi- 
ciously at Kittie. 

She crimsoned to her very temples. 

‘*T am interested in anybody whom I see 
unjustly and shamefully accused,” she said; 
but she shrank away, as shame-faced as a 
reproved child, and said no more about Will 
Ross. 

But all that night she lay awake in an 
agony of grief and suspense, trying to de- 
vise in her bewildered brain some plan to 
save him—to prove his innocence; for that 
he was innocent she believed as firmly as 
she had declared. Indeed, it did not occur 
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to her for a moment, as a possibility, that 
he might be otherwise. Some dreadful 
mistake must have been made, but how, 
or by whom, was the question. Billy Rob- 
inson was as true as steel; she would al- 
most as soon think of doubting Will, as 
him. But he might have put the money 
in his pocket, and lost it in the street, and 
then have thought that he did not take it 
from the counting-room. Yet who would 
believe that after Will’s sudden departure, 
that looked so like a flight ? 

So the night brought no counsel, and 
Kittie rose in the morning, pale and worn- 
out, and more wretched than she had ever 
been before in her life, to another dreadful 
day of suspense. She dreaded to ask her 
father for tidings of the prisoner, and she 
dared not ask Stephen Earle, because she 
could not hide from his keen eyes the flush 
that would rise to her cheek when she spoke 
Will’s name. Yet she gathered from the 
gossip of the neighbors, who ‘“‘ dropped in” 
continually all day—a greater part of them 
to see “Show Kittie Trevor would like it, 
for they did used to think she thought a 
good deal of Will Ross’’—a Itttle scanty 
grain of comfort. The prisoner indignantly 
denied the charge, and none of the money 
had been found upon him, though that was 
nothing, they all added, for he had ample 
opportunity to hide it before he was ar- 
rested. 

And the days slipped by, bringing no 
more comfort, but only, each one, an added 
night of fear as the time set for the trial 
drew near; and Kittie, though she racked 
her brain night and day, could think of no 
plan to save him—of but one plan that held 
out the least hope, and that was so painful 
a one that she shrank from it more and 
more every day, while she was tortured 
continually with the thought that, every 
day that she neglected it, made its chance 
of success smaller. 

And that last forlorn hope was, to appeal 
to Stephen Earle to use his influence in 
saving Will. She might appeal to her 
father; ‘hat, indeed had been her first 
thought, but a moment’s reflection had 
convinced her of its uselessness. He 
would look upon it as a child’s ridiculous 
whim, and even if it were possible to per- 
suade him to do as she wished, he was so 
slow and and easy-going, that his aid would 
avail but little. No; Stephen Earle was the 
only possible helper; but would he be less 
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hard to persuade than her father? Could 
she ask him? Of course, it would be nec- 
essary to confess the real ground of her 
anxiety. It would be useless to try to de- 
ceive him into thinking that a disinterested 
love of justice was all her motive. But 
some time or other, at all events, she must 
confess to him her love for another, for she 
could never marry him now—now that this 
terrible suffering had taught her how en- 
tirely her heart was Will’s—his utterly, and 
for all time, though he had neglected and 
deserted her; though when he was free and 
clear from this shameful charge he would 
marry Nettie Bartlett! 

But might not a knowledge of this em- 
bitter Stephen Earle still more against Will 
—make him more eager to secure his convic- 
tion? So, divided between hope and fear, 
Kittie let the days slip by unimproved until 
it wanted only two days of the time for the 
trial. Then with a sudden terrible feeling 
that she held Will’s life in her hands, and 
was letting it slip away from her—for would 
not condemnation be even worse than death 
to him ?—she gathered up all her courage 
as she heard Mr. Earle’s voice in the hall, 
and went in to him with a feeling very simi- 
lar to that with which she would have gone 
to the stake. But she came directly to the 
point, not willing to waste her strength and 
courage in useless skirmishing. 

‘*Mr. Earle, if I were to ask a favor, a 
very great favor of you, would you grant 
it?’’ she said. 

“To the half of my kingdom,” he an- 
swered, gallantly, yet looking a little sur- 
prised at the serious tone, and the very 
serious eyes that met his own. ‘But I 
must know what this great favor is.” 

A little wave of color drifted into Kittie’s 
cheeks, but she still lifted her eyes unflinch- 
ingly. 

‘Will you use all your influence, do 
everything in your power, to save Mr. Ross 
—to clear him from all suspicion in this 
shameful affair ? 

Mr. Earle’s brow darkened visibly, and 
the self-complacent smile drifted off his 
face. 

**T don’t ask you to do this for my sake, 
alone,’ Kittie went on, her voice trem- 
bling a little, ‘‘ but for your own sake; be- 
cause it is your duty to save a person whom 
you know to be innocent from such terrible 
shame, when you have the power to do so.” 

‘‘Whom I know to be innocent ?_ I don’t 
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understand you. How do I know him to be 
_innocent ?” 

Kittie’s eyes flashed. 

** Tf you know him at all, you know that he 
is incapable of such an act,” she said. 

‘‘A person’s previous moral character, 
however good it may have been, doesn’t 
weigh very heavily against such conclusive 
proof of guilt as there is in this case; such 
perfectly conclusive proof that I don’t see 
how you can find a loophole for doubt, un- 
less, perhaps, you think that I—who, except 
your father, was the only person in the 
counting-room after the boy left it—took 
the money, purposely to throw the guilt 
upon Mr. Ross.”’ 

‘*No,” said Kittie; ‘“‘ I don’t think that, 
because you could have had no motive for 
doing so.” 

“Then you don’t think me ‘ incapable of 
such an act?’ It was only for lack of mo- 
tive that I didn’t doit. You pay me a very 
high compliment.”’ 

Forgive me!” said Kittie earnestly. 
‘*T didn’t mean that. I do not think you 
would do such a thing. I am so distressed 
that I don’t know what I am saying.”’ 

Mr. Earle looked much more annoyed at 
this than at her implied disparagement. © 

‘* But before I do this, either for your 
sake or my own, as you say, I think I have 
a right to ask the reason of your especial 
interest in this young man,” he said. 

“Oh, I forgot,” faltered Kittie. ‘‘I had 
no right to ask you this without telling you 
—without confessing to you—how deeply I 
have wronged you. I promised to marry 
you while I loved him—Mr. Ross. I was 
piqued at his neglect, and because I had 
reason to think that he cared for another 
more than for me. I thought it was only 
a foolish fancy that I might get over. I 
should never have done it, if I had known 
what the terrible suffering I have endured 
lately has taught me—how much I loved 
him.”’ 

Kittie paused, expecting a reply; but Mr. 
Earle was silent, his face very pale and his 
lips compressed. 

‘“‘T meant to tell you before—as soon as 
I was sure of it myself—that I could never 
be your wife, but I dreaded saying it so 
much that I couldn’t help neglecting it,” 
said Kittie tremulously again. 

‘You certainly give me credit for a great 
deal of magnanimity,’’ said Mr. Earle, at 
last, ‘“‘ to expect me to use all means in my 


power to save my rival from disgrace, while 
you acknowledge you prefer him tome. I 
am afraid I am not quite so disinterestedly 
benevolent as you seem to think me;”’ and 
he left her side abruptly, and walked once or 
twice rapidly up and down the room, while 
Kittie stood still, with her last hope fading, 
and her heart growing faint with dread. 

But she looked up into Mr. Earle’s face as 
he*came back to her side, and something 
that she saw there sent a little fresh thrill 
of hope to her heart. 

‘* Yet there is one condition on which I 
will do this,”’ he said. ‘I think I may have 
the power to do it. The evidence against 
him, conclusive though it is from one point 
of view, is yet only circumstantial, and 
there may be a chance to save him. But, 
as I told you, lam not magnanimous enough 
to clear my rival, and then, like the virtu- 
ous hero in a third-class comedy, bestow my 
blessing on your union in the next scene. 
If I try to save him it will be on condition 
that you revoke what you have said tonight, 
and keep the promise that you gave me to 
become my wife.” 

Kittie looked up at him in startled wonder. 
It could not be possible that he was in earn- 
est; that he wished her to be his wife after 
she had confessed to him her love for an- 
other. But there was no sign of relenting 
in his face. 

Yet here was a way to save Will. Could 
she do it? Could she marry Stephen Earle, 
loving Willas she did? Was it possible that, 
only so short a time ago,she had promised 
of her own free will and choice to do this ? 
But she could not, now that she knew her 
own heart. Yet, to save Will, was any sac- 
rifice too great ? 

**T don’t know! I can’t tell! I must 
have time to decide,’ she cried, almost de- 
spairingly. ‘‘If I tell you tomorrow night 
it won’t be too late, will it? ” 

‘*No. But, my dear child,” he said, ten- 
derly, taking both her hands in his, ‘‘ why 
won’t you see how foolish it is for you to re- 
fuse my love for the sake of that boy, who, 
you confess yourself, has neglected you and 
deserted you for another ?”’ 

Kittie blushed painfully, and dropped her 
eyes. 

** But I can’t help it,” she faltered. ‘Is 
it not more my misfortune than my fault ?” 

And she snatched her hands from his 
clasp and ran out of the room. 

She arose the next morning still undecid- 
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ed, and still oppressed by a weight of sus- 
pense and dread. It was a cold, gray, 
snowy morning, and she wandered restlessly 
about, from window to window and from 
room to room, trying to think and decide, 
while her brain seemed whirling. 

At last she wandered out into the kitchen. 
Barbara was always full of gossip, and per- 
haps she had heard something new of Will. 
Billy Robinson sat by the stove, with his feet 
in the oven, and his ragged mittens thrown 
down by his side. He had come up from 
the mills on some errand, and by Barbara’s 
invitation had stopped to warm himself. He 
was a short, stout, honest-faced little crea- 
ture, who was in reality fifteen or sixteen 
years old, but looked about twelve. He was 
protected from the storm by a worsted skull- 
cap drawn tightly over his head, and an 
enormous old ragged overcoat, that covered 
him from his neck to his heels. 

The thought suddenly struck Kittie, as 
she looked at him, it might possibly be of 
some use to question him, though of course 
the poor child had been examined and cross- 
examined, till his wits were half-crazed. 

Billy,’’ she said, ‘‘ are you sure that you 
didn’t take that money out of the counting- 
room and lose it on the way to the hotel?” 

‘‘Sure as I set here,’’ answered Billy de- 
cisively. ‘‘ How could I lose it? Nobody 
ever knew me to lose any money.”’ 

*¢ Well, can’t you remember whether you 
put it on the desk or on the window? For 
if Mr. Ross had gone to the window to take 
it you would have seen him.” 

“T can’t tell,’ said Billy, shaking his 
head. ‘‘Someway, I seem to disremember 
a good deal about that mornin’. I was al- 
most froze, and I think I didn’t have my 
wits about me. But I’m sure I left the 
money in the countin’-room. I’m sorry it 
goes agin Mr. Ross. I never had nothin’ 
agin him; he was always good to me, but I 
had to tell the truth.”’ 

“Of course,”’ said Kittie almost despairing- 
ly. ‘‘But you might possibly have put the 
envelope into your pocket, and lost it out. 
Aren’t there any holes in your pockets ? 
Was that the coat you had on?” 

*¢ No—yes it was, too, though. I remember 
now that it was a stormy day. I only wear 
this coat stormy days. Gran’ther gave it to 
me, and it’s too big for me, but it keeps the 
snow out. I did have it on that day, and I 
dunno as I’ve wore it sence.”’ 

Before he had done speaking, Kittie had 


dived her hands into the pockets of the 
dilapidated old coat; into both the great 
pockets behind, but they were perfectly 
whole; and then on one side, and they were 
whole, too; but on the other side, in the up- 
per pocket, her fingers slipped through a 
narrow rent in the lining. Down, down she 
dived, utterly regardless of Billy Robinson’s 
protestations that ‘‘there warn’t no holes 
there, ard that he never put the money in 
his pocket no way,” and at last her finger- 
tips caught the end of a smooth, folded 
paper. The envelope, she thought, with a 
thrill of joy that almost made her faint. 
She drew it out, and saw an envelope, indeed, 
but a large, square, daintily ornamented one, 
—a valentine! and directed, in handwriting 
that she well knew, to ‘* Miss Kittie Trevor.” 
Instantly it flashed across her mind what 
it was,—Will’s valentine that she had never 
received. She tore it open, and drew a note 
out from the sa'in folds of the valentine. 
Almost breathless with impatience, she only 
glanced it over, but the last sentence held 
her eyes:— 

‘** But, Kittie, if you will wear my roses 
tonight—I saw two more blossomed on the 
bush as I passed the house yesterday—I shall 
know that all these stories that connect your 
name with Mr. Earle’s are false, and that 
you are my own darling still.” 

And Will was not false, after all! And it 
was her own folly and wickedness in dis- 
trusting him so easily that had brought all 
this misery; for that was the cause of his 
sudden departure, she felt. But oh, why had 
this come now, to make her agony so much 
the keener! Yet suddenly a little glint of 
hope shone through her cloud of despair. 
Who knew what other treasures that rent in 
Billy Robinson’s old coat might have swal- 
lowed up? She dropped the valentine, and 
began her search again, with trembling 
hands and a quick beating heart. 

Down again, among the tattered lining and 
wadding of the coat her hand went, and 
closed again over athick, folded paper! She 
drew it out, and held it up with acry of joy, 
—the envelope, with its roll of bills all safe in 
the inside. 

Billy Robinson grew red and white in a 
breath. 

‘*T swan, I wouldn’t have believed that I 
put that in there,’”’ he said, ‘‘ and who'd a’ 
thought there was a hole there? ”’ 

‘**O Billy, Billy, don’t stop to talk!’ cried 
Kittie, in a sort of hysterical spasm of 
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laughter andtears. ‘‘ Go and harness Prince 
into the sleigh, just as quick as you can— 
don’t be a minute—and we'll carry it down 
to the mills together.”’ 

“It’s a pretty day for you to go out, as 
slim as you’ve been lately,’? Barbara grum- 
bled, as she muffled Kittie up like a mummy 
in all sorts of wrappings. 

But Kittie didn’t heed or hear her as she 
sprang into the sleigh beside Billy Robin- 
son. 

It seemed to Kittie that they were ages on 
the way, but they reached the mills at last, 
and Kittie led the rather unwilling Billy 
Robinson into the counting-room, where her 
father and Mr. Earle were busily engaged 
writing. 

In spite of his agitation, Master Billy was 
able to tell the story in a more straightfor- 
ward way than Kittie, and the squire and 
Mr. Earle very soon understood the case, 
the latter manifesting less delight than an- 
noyance as he looked at Kittie’s radiant 
face. 

“It’s very strange that you should have 
been so careless, Billy Robinson. Just 
think of the mischief you have done! But 
I am glad it has turned out so well; very 
glad for Will’s sake.”’ 
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And calling upon Stephen Earle to accom- 
pany him, the squire started out. - 

In a very few moments he returned with 
Will, and Kittie witnessed the scene that 
followed, feeling as if it were ‘a blissful 
dream, from which she dreaded to awake; 
the crowd of men that filled the room, work- 
men of the mills and the village people, all 
crowding around Will to congratulate him, 
and his eyes wandering away from them all, 
to the corner where she sat apart, shame- 
faced and with drooping eyes. 

Then, when they were nearly all gone, he 
came to her corner, and she told him—too 
glad now to be shy and coquettish—all the 
story of the valentine, and how wretched she 
had been; and all the weight of grief and 
dread that oppressed her so long drifted 
away, like a mist cloud before the sun, and 
all the world was a paradise, made only for 
love and joy. 

Shortly after, Mr. Stephen Earle gave up 
his interest in the mills and took his depar- 
ture from Guilford, and the squire, having 
by prudent management and good fortune 
cancelled his obligation to him, never men- 
tioned his name to Kittie afterwards; and 
in the fullness of time he took his son-in-law 
into partnership in his stead. 
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ELL, children, when does the next 
meeting of our Club come off?” 
asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Why, tonight, papa,’ replied Mary; 
** You surely did not forget it, did you? I 
have got a lot to tell you about trees.” 

Mr. Johnson drew his arm-chair to the 
table, and all the children did likewise. Mrs. 
Johnson also took her place as a member of 
the Club. The scene was a most comfortable 
and homelike one. The warm rays of the 
lamp shone brightly upon the happy faces of 
the group, and rested with a cheerful glow up- 
on the rows of books in the cases, and the pict- 
ures upon the walls; for Mr. Johnson well 
knew how to make his home attractive, and 
how to impart a taste for the beautiful in the 
minds of the young. 

father!’’ exclaimed Leonard, when 
they were ali fairly seated, ‘‘ I saw an ac- 


count of our first meeting published in BAL- 
Lov’s MAGAZINE; did you put it in?” 

** T did, my son; I thought that there would 
be a great many children who would not 
have such a nice club as ours to attend, or 
facilities for learning about things as we 
have, so I sent it to the MAGAZINE for pub- 
lication, and now thousands of people will be 
benefited by our meetings. Don’t you think 
it a good idea?” asked Mr. Johnson. 

‘** Excellent, papa; and it had one good ef- 
fect, for Charlie Ellis read the account, and 
he asked me what kind of a club we had at 
Mount Rural, and when I told about it, he 
thought it was first-rate, and asked me if he 
could come to the meetings. I told him I 
would ask your permission, and let him 
know,”’ said William. 

‘** T should be very glad to have him come 
in,’’ replied Mr. Johnson; ‘“‘the more the 
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merrier, as the old saying is; but it is proper 
that the members of the club should signify 
their wishes about it. So all of you who are 
in favor of admitting Charlie Ellis as a mem- 
ber of this club will please say ‘Aye.’ ”’ 

Every voice responded, and William was ap- 
pointed to notify Charles of his election. 
Mrs. Ellis’s house was not far off, and ina 
few moments William returned, and intro- 
duced the new member. He was greeted 
warmly, and a chair was placed for him at 
the table. 

“We are glad to see you here, Charlie,”’ 
said Mr. Johnson ; ‘‘ and I think you will en- 
joy the meetings of our club very much.”’ 

Thank you, sir,’? responded Charles. 
“‘Tam sure that I shall, for I love to read 
and learn, very much. I was going to join 
the ‘Tuesday Evening Club,’ in Market 
Street, and went down there last week to see 
the room, but there was very little pleasure 
there. The boys seemed to be loafing about 
the room, except those who were playing 
‘High Low Jack.’ I was very glad when 
William came and told me I could join ‘ Our 
Young Folks’ Club.’”’ 

Mr. Johnson now calléd the attention of 
the members to the journal of the first meet- 
ing, which William stood up and read, in a 
clear and distinct tone. The president then 
said :— 

‘“* The subject appointed for this evening 
is trees; and each member is to give an ac- 
count of the information gained in regard to 
these beautiful gifts. Trees are so common, 
that few persons ever pause to consider how 
valuable and essential to the comfort and 
welfare of mankind. Not an hour, perhaps 
not a minute, of the day, are we independent 
of trees. The most part of the houses we 
live in, the chairs on which we sit, the ships 
which cross the great ocean,.the bedstead we 
sleep on, all were once trees, growing in the 
forest. Trees are among the earliest friends 
of our childhood; their outstretched arms 
shield us from the burning sun; their strong 
branches afford us a free gymnasium; and 
how quickly does the schoolboy scrape an ac- 
quaintance with the cherry, pear, apple and 
plum-trees, not exactly shaking hands with 
the trees, but shaking trees with the hands. 

How well he knows when to get his whis- 
tles from the willow, and his bows from the 
walnut. How early does he commence to 
belabor the horse-chestnuts, to make them 
yield their untimely fruit; and what country 
boy has not tried to immortalize his name 


by cutting it deep into the bark of some fa- 
miliar tree, that has stood sentinel for many 
years at his father’s door-stone. The subject 
we have chosen embraces so large a field 
that it would be almost impossible for us to 
exhaust it; but what we have learnt will doubt- 
less enable us to appreciate these blessings 
more than we have done. William, you may 
commence, and tell us what you have dis- 
covered in relation to trees.” 

‘¢ Thave found, father, that the varieties of 
trees were so numerous, and that they held 
such an important place among the necessi- 
ties of the human race, that I was quite be- 
wildered, and almost lost myself in a forest 
of trees. I tried toselect the most important 
tree that grew, but found it impossible, and 
I finally concluded that every variety of tree 
conduces in some way to the comfort and 
convenience of man. We all know how 
largely indested we are to the oak and pine, 
in the construction of our houses and ves- 
sels. We know what ornaments they are 
to our public streets and gardens. Some 
of our cities owe their chief beauty to the 
numerous trees which adorn them. 

‘“‘Among the many curious trees which I 
read about, none pleased me so much as the 
banyan. It grows in the East Indies, and 
is remarkable for its branches sending 
shoots down to the earth, which take root 
there, and become trunks, that in their turn 
put forth similar branches, so that in time a 
single tree spreads over an immense surface 
of ground, and forms a thick grove. One 
has been seen which had three hundred and 
fifty trunks as large as oak trees, and more 
than three thousand smaller ones. Under 
the shadow of this tree, which is called Cub- 
eer Burr, in honor of a Hindoo saint, seven 
thousand persons could be seated. The 
banyan-tree is usually inhabited by mon- 
keys; they cat the leaves, and also the fruit, 
which is scarlet, and about the size of a 
cherry. The manner in which the banyan 
is planted is very curious. They seldom 
start from the ground, but the seeds being 
deposited by birds in the hollow of a lofty 
palm, they spring up and then send down 
their roots to the ground; these gradually 
embrace the palm-tree and kill it. These 
are also the resort of a mammoth species of 
bat, some of them measuring six feet from 
the tip of one wing to the other. When a 
banyan gets old, it breaks up into several 
parts, the original trunk decaying. The 
wood of this tree is too light and porous to 
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be put to any use. The bark is used among 
the Hindoos for medical purposes. The 
Brahmins use the tree for places of worship, 
and set an idol among its branches. 

‘‘Another curious tree is the upas-tree of 
Java, also called the bohan. It yields a 
deadly poison, which the natives make use 
of in poisoning their instruments of warfare. 
Some travelers describe it as filling the air 
with such a poisonous vapor that birds or 
beasts, on coming near it, fall down dead. 
This story, however, is considered fabulous. 
In my researches, I found an account of a 
wonderful chestnut-tree near Mount Etna. 
This tree is se large that one time the 
Queen of Arragon and one hundred horse- 
men found shelter within the hollow trunk. 
At last accounts, this gigantic tree was much 
decayed, so that a road passed through the 
centre of the trunk, wide enough for two 
coaches to drive through abreast. A small 
house is also built within it, where persons 
reside. This noble tree is probably thou- 
sands of years old. This is all I have to say 
tonight. I see that. Leonard is looking im- 
patient to tell his share.” 

** Well, Leonard, we are ready to hear 
your account,”’ said Mr. Johnson. 

““T have two trees that I want to give a 
little history of,” replied Leonard. ‘‘ One 
of them is the old Charter Oak, which stood 
in Hartford, Connecticut. When the Amer- 
ican colonies were first settled, the King of 
England used to grant charters to the 
different colonies, permitting them to gov- 
ern themselves; but disputes and differ- 
ences arose with the king, and he de- 
manded their charters. Some of them were 
given up; others, with commendable pluck, 
refused to surrender them. In 1686, Sir 
Edmund Andross was sent over as Governor 
of New England. With a guard of sixty 
men, he went to Connecticut, and demanded 
their charter. It was brought forth in the 
evening and laid upon the table; but just as 
the haughty Englishman thought he had it, 
the lights were suddenly extinguished, a 
Captain Wadsworth seized the charter, hur- 
ried away, and hid it in the hollow oak. 
When the candles were relighted, the paper 
had vanished. Sir Edmund, however, took 
command and governed the State, although 
the charter was not surrendered. 

‘¢‘ Another famous tree, of interest to every 
American, is the Liberty Tree which stood 
in Boston, on the spot where the brick 


building on the corner of Essex and Wash- 
12 


ington Streets now stands, opposite the 
Boylston Market. Under the shadow of 
this tree were held some of the first meet- 
ings of the indignant patriots, who eventu- 
ally rebelled against the tyranny of the Brit- 
ish king. When Boston was occupied by 
English troops, they cut down this memora- 
ble tree, but it will ever live and be green in 
the hearts of New Englanders.” 

Here Leonard paused, and Robert contri- 
buted his mite to the entertainment. 

have but little to say,’ commenced 
Robert, ‘“‘ but it is different from anything 
that has been said so far. I have found out 
that trees have an influence on the rain. 
This has been proved by planting treés on 
bare hillsides, and the amount of rain is 
found to have doubled. The reason given 
for this is that the temperature of trees in 
hot climates being lower than the atmos- 
phere, the cool wind passing over them is 
condensed, and forms dew or rain. On one 
of the Canary Islands are some trees called 
fountain-trees, which have so strong a pow- 
er of condensing, that the drops of water 
are continually running down the leaves and 
branches, making a perpetual fountain at 
the foot. Wherever large woods or forests 
have been felled, the ponds and streams 
in the vicinity have perceptibly decreased. 

‘**T will conclude by reciting a sonnet ad- 
dressed to a tree, written by a New England 
poet, Jonas Very, a native of Salem. It is 
very pretty and worth remembering :— 


***T love thee when thy smiling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold ; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
T love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed ; 
And when the autumn winds have stript thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafless arms to look above 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need 
their love.’ ”’ 


** Now, Mary we will have what you have 
to tell us about the great family of trees.” 

‘*T thought, father, that I would learn 
what I could about the orvamental trees 
which adorn our streets and public squares, 
and lend such a charm to our cemeteries. 
First I will mention the elm, which, to my 
mind, is the handsomest of them all. There 
are many varieties of elms, but none can 
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compare with our American elm, with its 
lofty branches sweeping downward so grace- 
fully. Some of these trees grow to the 
height of one hundred feet, the trunk 
reaching sixty or seventy feet before it 
separates into branches. On the banks of 
the Mississippi grows the red or slippery 
elm; this does not attain such a majestic 
height, but its timber is more valuable than 
the others. The bark is very useful as a 
medicine, and almost every child has chewed 
the bark of the ‘slippery ellum,”’ as they 
improperly term it. The English elm is a 
very handsome tree, and some beautiful 
specimens of it can be seen on the Beacon- 
street mall of the Boston Common. Then 
there are the Cork-barked elm, the Wych 
elm, the Cornish elm and the Huntingdon 
elm, all natives of England or Scotland. 

‘‘The ash tree is another beautiful tree, 
of which many varieties are found in this 
country, and are known by the names of 
white, red, black, blue, green and Caro- 
lina ash. The wood of this tree is quite 
tough and hard, and much used by wheel- 
wrights, carriage-makers and turners. It 
also makes excellent firewood. In England 
there is a species known as the weeding 
ash, the branches of which bend down al- 
most straight towards the ground. That 
which we call mountain ash, so well known 
by its clusters of bright scarlet berries, is 
really the Rowan tree, and belongs to a dif- 
ferent order from the ash. In the old Scan- 
dinavian mythology it is written that the 
first man and woman were Ask and Embla, 
{Ash and Elm). In some countries, twigs 
of the ash are believed to be a charm 
against witchcraft. 

‘¢ The cypress is another ornamental tree; 
from its dark-green color, which gives it a 
very gloomy appearance. It has from the 
earliest ages been an emblem of mourning. 
It was planted in the cemeteries, and the 
Romans and Greeks placed twigs of it in 
the coffins of their dead. The wood of the 
cypress is famous for its compactness and 
durability; it is reddish, and possesses an 
agreeable odor. Water has no effect upon 
it, owing to a resin which it contains. Cy- 
press wood is said to be the celebrated 
Gopher wood of Scripture. The doors of 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome were made of 
cypress, and they lasted from the time of 
Constantine the Great till they were re- 
moved during the reign of Pope Eugene 
IV., more than eleven hundred years. 
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being mixed with meal. 


Even then they were perfectly sound, but 
were taken down in order to put up new 
ones of bronze. In this country there 
are several varieties of cypress,—the white 
cypress and the Virginian cypress. This 
latter grows to a height of 120 feet, and is 
found in the swamps of the Southern States. 
Other varieties have been found in China, 
Portugal and Mexico. 

‘*T have one more tree to speak of, partic- 
ularly, father, although there are so many 
that, if I had the time, I think I could write 
a large volume about these beauties of the 
vegetable kingdom. The birch tree has al- 
ways been a favorite with me, on account of 
its smooth and silvery bark and its ever- 
twinkling leaves. I have a piece of birch- 
bark now which I peeled from a tree two 
years ago, when our Sunday-school went on 
a picnic to Seabrook. I wrote a journal of 
the day upon it, and keep it carefully among 
my curiosities. The beach is avery hand- 
some forest tree, and large quantities of it 
are found in the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia. It grows rapidly, and to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet. The bark 
is often used for tanning, and in some count- 
ries it is made into shoes, hats and some 
household utensils. In Norway this bark is 
used for a covering to the roofs of houses. It 
has also been dried, ground, and fed to pigs, 
The sap is made 
intoa beverage,and also used for medicinal 
purposes. In this country there are sever- 
al kinds of birch. The young trees are made 
into hoops for casks, the twigs make excel- 
lent coarse brooms, and the bark has been 
used by the Indians for canoes, baskets and 
boxes. Another good use it is put to in 
New England is to punish naughty boys in 
school, but I suppose Will and Lennie can 
tell better of that than I can.’? And Mary 
gave a merry glance at her brothers. 

Don’t be too sure of that, sister Mollie,” 
said Lennie laughing; Doctor Birch is a 
great stranger in our school, and always will 
be, I guess.”’ 

This subject of trees said Mr. Johnson, 
‘is so large that one evening is not suf- 
ficient to give it all the attention it deserves; 
at some future meeting we will resume the 
topic. At our next meeting we will not dis- 
cuss any particular subject, but I will be 
ready to reply to any questions you may ask 
me. And if you hear of any little friends 
who wish to join us, bring them along and 
let them assist in heaping up knowledge.”’ 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briea@s, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


103.—Tomorrow. 
105.—L OREL 


106.—L-asting. 107.—G-nome. 

108.—L-air. 109.—M-a’am. 

110.—L-oke. 111.—Irving. 

112.—Trespass. 
113.—RODENT 114—RiPeN 

OVOLO AbAcA 
DORA MoLeS 
ELA AdOraA 
NO SiSsL 


26.—A Charade. 
Surely last first, for I should know her, 
If met upon a foreign shore; 
She wears the very dress presented 
By me the evening she consented 
To be my bride. In India wrought, 
Was WHOLE, the best that could be bought; 
And when I gave it her, she then . 
Promised to wear it only when 
We should be wed. Now she must go 
With one I deem my bitter foe, 
And dance at his accursed ball; 
She said she would not go at all. 
They are unmasking. Can it be? 
It is not first whom now I see! 
L little thought the sight would please. 
I go at once; on bended knees 
I'll beg her pardon for the thought 
Of evil that my error wrought. 

MAUDE. 


27.—A Square. 
1. Freely. 2. To yield. 3. An animal of Pe- 
tu. 4. A household vessel. 5. Revenue. 6. 
Recites. GARCON. 


28.—A Novel Double Diamond. 


* A letter. 
A step. 
A light fishing boat. 
A male nickname. 
A letter. 

Down.—1. A letter. 
variety of lignite. 


1 
*8 
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2. A masticatory. 3. A 


4. Adark color. 5. A letter. 
MAUDE. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


29.—A Letter Enigma. 


In ‘‘my own sweetheart; ”’ 
In “‘the hour we must part;’’ 
In ‘‘the sins of men;”’ 
In “fink and pen;”’ 
In “‘ten times ten;”’ 
In ringlet and curl;”’ 
WHOLE’s a rude, bold girl. 
TEXAS TANGLER. 


Decapitations. 

30.—Behead gossip, and leave the refuse of 
plants. 

31.—A sort of cake, and leave the south-west 
wind. 

32.—Having a veil, and leave raised. 

33.—To restrain, and leave a European weight. . 

34.—A certain color, and leave full of beard. 

35.—A dry tumor, and leave eating away. 

MAUDE. 


36.—A Half Square. 
1. A state messenger in India. 
8. A wooden shoe. 4. A molecule. 
6. A Roman coin. 7. A letter. 


2. Elevator. 
5. Nasty. 


MAUDE. 


37.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters. ) 
1. Towin back. 2. Lovingly. 
ness. 4. Ignited. 
Primals.—To scoff. 
Finals.—A public passage. 
Connected.—A graded road. 
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Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles received before February 10th, we offer 
a brilliant novelette, and for the next best list, 
‘¢ Winter Evening Recreations.”’ 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were re- 
ceived from Bert Rand, Norry Norray, Katie 
Smith, Mufti, Birdie Brown, Maude, Ida May, 
Teddy, Ann Eliza, J. D. L., Vinnie, I.O. ., 
Bridget McQ., Birdie Lane and Jack. 

Prize- Winners. 

Norry Norray, for the largest list of answers; 

Mufti, for the next best list. 


3. Sluggish- 


JUSTIN. 


L 


MAUDE. 


Rebuses. 


39.— 
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MOB OPAKE 
MADIA RABID 
GODOLLO EKING 
BILGE LEDGE 
ALE 
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RAIsED Brown BREAD.—Put one quart of 
yellow Indian meal in an earthen bowl, pour 
over it sufficient boiling water to entirely 
moisten it, and let it cool to blood heat; when 
it is cool mix with it one quart of rye meal, 
one cupful of molasses, one cupful home-made 
yeast or half a cupful of baker’s yeast, one tea- 
spoonful of salt dissolved in a little water and 
sufficient lukewarm water to make a soft paste. 
After thoroughly mixing these ingredients, put 
the dough into the buttered earthen or thick iron 
pan, smooth it on top with a wooden spoon wet 
in cold water, cover it with a folded towel and 
set it in a moderately warm place to rise. When 
the surface begins to crack open put it into a 
moderate oven, with another pan turned over it, 
for four hours, or steam it five hours, and then 
dry the crust in the oven. 


Snort BreAp.—One and a half pints of 
flour, one-third teaspoonful salt, four table- 
spoonfuls sugar, four tablespoonfuls butter, 
one teaspoonful baking powder, three eggs, one 
teacupful of milk. Sift together flour, sugar, 
salt and powder; rub in butter cold; add beaten 
eggs, nearly all the milk and extract; mix into 
smooth dough without much handling. Flour 
the board, turn out dough, roll with the rolling 
pin to one-quarter inch in thickness; cut with 
knife into shapes of small envelopes; lay them 
on baking tin; wash them over with remainder 
of milk; lay on each three large, thin slices of 
citron and a few caraway seeds. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven twenty minutes. 


Eae@ Pir.—Make two very thin cakes of In- 
dian meal, flour and soda, just as for corn bread, 
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and wet it with sour milk, and bake them in a 
quick oven. Make a gravy of one teaspoonful 
of butter, the same of flour, a cup of milk and 
salt and pepper. When it is boiling, drop in 
cold, sliced, hard-boiled eggs; leave them in 
long enough to heat, but don’t let them boil up, 
or they will fall to pieces. Butter one of the 
hot Indian cakes; lay it in a round pan or dish; 
pour on the gravy and eggs, and lay on the other 
cake, buttering it on the top, and sprinkling on 
pepper and salt. 


A DELIciovs S1ipE Disu.—Cut the remnants 
of cold boiled or roasted chicken in small pieces. 
Make a sauce of one pint of cream, two ounces 
of butter, the yolk of one egg, beaten, and a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch or arrowroot, sea- 
soning with salt and white pepper, a little sugar, 
one teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and one bay 
leaf. Put the pieces of chicken in this sauce, 
in a stewpan and simmer half an hour. Stew 
some rice soft in milk, seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Put the chicken in the centre of a dish; 
place the rice around it as a border, and serve. 


Rice Pupprne. — One-half ecupful of rice, 
three-fourths of a pint of milk, four apples, 
peeled, cored and stewed, one-third cupful of 
sugar, four eggs. Boil rice in milk until re- 
duced to pulp; beat well with apple sauce and 
sugar for ten minutes, then set aside to cool; 
then carefully mix in the whites of eggs, whipped 
to a stiff froth; butter the mould, pour iu pud- 
ding, set in saucepan with boiling water to reach 
half up its sides; steam slowly for twenty-five 
minutes; permit it to stand three minutes before 
turning out. 

CRACKER PuppING.—Three eggs, one-half 
cup cracker crumbs, one-half cup of sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one cup of milk, 
one-half of a lemon—juice and grated peel— 
three tablespoonfuls of jam. Heat milk and 
crumbs together until scalding. Turn out to 
cool while you rub butter and sugar to a cream, 
adding the lemon. Stir in beaten yolks, soaked 
cracker and milk, at last the whites. Butter 
bake dish; put jam at the bottom; fill up with 
the mixture and bake, covered, one half hour; 
then brown. Eat cold with sifted sugar on top, 
or, if you like, put a meringue over it before 
taking from oven. 


WaAFFLES.—One quart flour, one-half teaspoon- 
ful salt, one teaspoonful sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, one large tablespoonful butter, 
two eggs, one and a half pints milk. Sift 
together flour, salt, sugar and powder; rub in 
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butter cold; add beaten eggs and milk; mix 
into smooth batter that will run easily and 
limpid from mouth of pitcher. Have waflle- 
iron hot and carefully greased each time; fill 
two-thirds full, close it up; when brown, turn 
over. Sift sugar on them; serve hot. 


LEMON CREAM PiE.—The juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, one cup of white sugar, the 
yolks of two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour and rich milk enough to fill your plate 
or pan. This makes a large pie and should be 
made with an under crust only. Bake until 
nearly done, then take it from the oven and 
spread over it the beaten whites of the two eggs, 
with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Set 
back in the oven until brown. Eat cool, or 
quife cold. 


CREAM CANDy.—Three cups sugar, one and 
one-half cup water, butter size of a walnut, 
one-half teaspoon cream tartar; flavor with va- 
nilla, lemon or peppermint; boil it until it 
begins to thread, or until the drops are some- 
what brittle if dropped in cold water; pour into 
buttered platters, and when sufficiently cool, 
pull over a hook or in the hands. 


Hickory Nut CANpy.—Two cups sugar, 
one-half cup water; boil sugar and water with- 
out stirring until thick enough to spin a thread; 
flavor and set off into cold water; stir quickly 
until white; then stir in a cup of hickory nut 
meats; turn into a flat tin, and when cold, cut 
in squares. 


ORANGE Snow.—An ounce of isinglass is 
dissolved in a pint of boiling water. It is then 
to be strained and allowed to stand until it is 
nearly cold. Now mix with it the juice of six 
or seven oranges and one lemon. Add the 
whites of three eggs and sugar to taste. Whisk 
the whole together until it looks white and like 
asponge. Put it into a mould and turn it out 
on the following day. 


A Pretty fashion orisinating in Germany is 
to attach the handle of a china teapot to the pot 
by a tiny ribbon tied in a dainty bow. And, by 
the way, would not a revival of the old-time 
china teapot be a move in the right direction ? 
Tea is certainly more delicate in flavor if made 
in an earthen teapot, and then transferred from 
that to a china one, than it ever can be if made 
in a metal one. 

SAVE THE GRAVY.—With butter costing from 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound, the careful 
housewife should see that no drippings from 
beef or mutton are thrown away, and that all 
the bits of suet left on slices of beef are cut off 
before the meat is cooked; keep them in a cool 
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place, and when you have enough to cover the 
bottom of a basin, ‘‘fry’’ them on the stove, 
and save the fat thus obtained for cooking pur- 
poses. As foundation for gravy and to season 
warmed-over potatoes, it is excellent. Bacon 
and salt-pork gravy should also never be 
wasted. 


MACARONI WITH TOMATOES.—Stew the maca- 
roni until tender; put a layer of it in your bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of bread crumbs and to- 
mato, with bits of butter, pepper and salt; maca- 
roni on top. Bake brown. 


How To Cook Ricr.—A South Carolina rice- 
planter describes as follows the way which his 
negro cook prepared rice: “ First, he poured a 
pint of rice into a tin pan, and picked it over 
very carefully, throwing-sout any foreign sub- 
stances. Then poured into the pan some cold 
water, washed the rice, poured the water off, 
and picked the rice again. A second time it was 
washed and the water poured off. Then Ned 
put the rice into an ordinary two-quart saucepan, 
covered it to the depth of half an inch with cold 
water, stirred in the salt, fitted on the top care- 
fully, and put the saucepan on a quick fire of 
coals, and went to his other work. In just twen- 
ty minutes Ned returned to his rice and removed 
the lid. It was done, but not ready for the table. 
There was a little water left, which was carefully 
poured off. The rice was thoroughly stirred 
from the bottom, not the top, and a tin plate was 
laid lightly on the saucepan, and the saucepan 
set one side in the hot ashes where it remained, 
very slowly steaming one hour, or mayhap two, 
when the rice was so dry that you might eat it 
with your fingers, and at the same time thorough- 
ly done, and soft through and through. Nobody 
can like raw rice, neither can any one like it 
sobbed with water by an hour’s boiling and no 
steaming.”’ 

Another Southerner writes as follows on the 
subject: ‘‘ To boil, say, a pint of rice, salt a half- 
pint of water to the taste, and after the water 
boils add the rice. Boil over a slow fire until the 
water disappears, then cover the vessel (no par- 
ticular utensil is necessary; I have known the 
thinnest tin, and thickest iron pot to be used), 
and place it or the top of the stove, or, at least, 
where only heat enough will be obtained to slow- 
ly steam the rice. Do not stir until after the 
rice has been steamed some time, and then very 
little. To be successful with pilau, it is necessa- 
ry to know how to cook plain rice; as the only 
difference in the process is, that instead of water 
in one case, the broth of the meat or fowl is used. 
Rice cooked in the manner described is so easily 
digested, and withal so nutritious, that it is sur- 
prising more attention is not given to the subject 
of cooking it properly. With us an invalid’s 
diet includes plain-boiled rice.”’ 
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CONTAGION OF GOODNESS.—We hear a great 
deal about contagious diseases, and the necessi- 
ty of avoiding exposure to them, which is entire- 
ly reasonable; but we hear little of the contagion 
of health and the importance of securing it. 
Yet, although not so immediately apparent, the 
eventual effect of the one is perhaps nearly as 
powerful as the other. If there are poisonous 
emanations from the sick-bed of the fever patient 
which we cannot inhale without peril, so there 
are wholesome influences from the vigorous and 
healthy which we cannot receive without in- 
creasing the vitality of our own systems. Per- 
haps it may some day be regarded as essential a 
part of physical culturg to court the one as to 
avoid the other. 


To PRESERVE WoopDEN Posts.—A corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘I discovered many years ago 
that wood could be made to last longer than iron 
in the ground, but thought the process so simple 
that it was not well to make a stir about it. 
Posts of any kind can be prepared for less than 
two cents apiece. This is the recipe: Take boiled 
linseed oil and stir in pulverized coal to the con- 
sistency of paint. Put a coat of this over timber, 
and there is not a man that will live to see it 
rot.” 


VuLGAR Hasits.—Asking questions, private 
and personal, is a vulgar habit, and telling your 
own business, which no one wants to hear, is 
another. Asking the cost of a present that has 
been made to you, loud talking in public, hard 
staring at table, insolent disrespect to husband, 
wife, sister or brother, showing temper in trifles, 
and making scenes in public, showing an em- 
barrassing amount of fondness and making love 
in public, covert sneers of which people can see 
the animus if they do not always understand the 
drift, persistent egotism which talks forever of 
itself and cannot even feign the most passing in- 
terest in another, detraction of friends and it 
may be of relatives, a husband telling of his 
wife’s unpleasantnesses, a wife complaining of 
her husband’s faults, the bold assumption of su- 
periority and the servile confession of infinite un- 
worthiness,—all these are signs and evidences of 
vulgarity, vulgarity of a far worse type than that 
which eats its fish with a steel knife, and says 
“You was,” and “‘ Each of the men were.”’ 


BritisH Inp1a.—The territories of the Indian 
Government comprise an area of 853,000 square 
miles, with a population of 184,000,000. Besides, 
they hold in trust for native government and rule 
as British territory, two States— Mysore and 
Berar—which contain an additional area of 47,- 
000 square miles and a population of about 
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7,000,000. In addition, indirect control is exer- 
cised over a large number of native States, in 
some instances through immediate superintend- 
ence of the Government of India, in others by 
that of the local government to which they are 
contiguous. The area thus superintended is 
about 575,000 square miles, with a population es- 
timated at 49,000,000. Of these the Government 
of India has under its immediate superintendence 
States with an aggregate population of 29,500,000; 
the States superintended by the Punjah Govern- 
ment have a population of 5,500,000; those at- 
tached to Bombay and Madras 7,750,000 respec- 
tively. Bengal superintends native States with 
populations aggregating 2,500,000. 


THIRSTING TO DEATH.—It ought not to be 
forgotten by any one liable to shipwreck, that 
thirst is quenched by soaking the clothing in soft 
water twice a day, or even oftener, and allowing 
them to dry upon the person. A noble and hu- 
mane old sea-captain, Kennedy, published this 
statement more than a hundred years ago; yet it 
is very doubtful if two persons out of any com- 
pany, taken promiscuously, are aware of so im- 
portant a practical fact, to which the generous 
captain attributed the preservation of his own 
life and six other persons. If sea-water is drank, 
the salty portions of it are absorbed into the 
blood and fires it with a new and more raging 
thirst, and a fierce delirium soon sets in. It 
would seem that the system imbibes the water, 
but excludes all the other constituents. It is 
known that wading in common water quenches 
thirst with great rapidity. Persons while work- 
ing in water seldom become thirsty. And it is 
further interesting to know, that however soak- 
ing wet the garments may become from rain, or 
otherwise, it is impossible for the person to take 
cold if the precaution is taken to keep off the 
feeling of chilliness until the clothing is perfectly 
dried, or facilities are afforded for a change; but 
in changing the garments after wetting, it is al- 
ways safest and best, as an additional safeguard 
against taking cold, to take a cup or two of some 
hot beverage before beginning to undress. 


OLp LAcE.—Many of our girls do not know 
why old lace is often so much more valuable, 
and generally so much more beautiful, than new. 
The fact is that the valuable, old lace is all 
woven in lost patterns. It is frequently as fine 
as a spider’s film, and cannot be reproduced. 
The loss of patterns was a severe check to 
lace making in France and Belgium and was 
occasioned by the French Revolution. Before 
that time, whole villages supported themselves 
by lace making, and patterns were handed 
down from one generation to another. They 
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were valuable heirlooms, for the most cele- 
brated weavers always had as many orders as 
they could execute in a lifetime, and they were 
bound by an oath taken on the four Gospels to 
work only for certain dealers. When the Reign 
of Terror begun all work of this kind was in- 
terrupted for a time. After the storm had 
subsided the dealers and workers were far 
apart—some dead, some lost and some escaped 
to foreign lands; and such of the women as 
remained were bound by their oath to work for 
but one; and this oath, in spite of Robes- 
pierre’s doctrines, was held by the poorest of 
them to be binding, and there were instances 
where they suffered actual want rather than 
break their word. Some, however, taught their 
children and their grandchildren, and many 
patterns were in this way rescued. Some of 
the daintiest and finest patterns were never re- 
covered, and today specimens of these laces 
are known to be worth their weight in gold. 


WEATHER SIGNALS.—Some years ago, when 
the system of meteorological observations and 
weather prognostications was inaugurated by 
the government, a red flag with a square black 
centre was displayed at the various stations 
when a storm or violent wind was indicated. 
This has continued in use to the present time; 
and, in addition, a white flag with a black square 
in the centre is now used to indicate the ap- 
proach of a cold wave. When the white flag is 
hoisted above the red one, violent ‘“‘ off-shore”’ 
winds are probable. This signal is principally 
intended for the benefit of sailors! At night 
red and white lanterns are substituted for the 


flags. 


A Bret.—The famous Hungarian Count Zichy, 
who lives on a princely income in Vienna, was 
in his younger days well known all over Europe 
on account of the bets he made and generally 
won. Once, when there was a heavy duty 
imposed on every head of cattle entering the 
Austrian capital, he made a bet that he would 
carry a lamb duty-free through the gates of 
Vienna, and that the gate-keeper who acts as 
imperial officer, adjusting and receiving the 
duty, would be glad to let him pass. The bet 
was taken. Next morning the count disguised 
in the clothes of a butcher, his butcher’s knife 
in his hand, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and 
carrying a heavy sack on his shoulder, made 
his way to one of the fashionable gates of 
Vienna. But the watchful officer soon espied 
him. ‘What have you in that sack, fel- 
low?” “A dog?” yourself! Down 
with that sack! I know fellows like you some- 
times carry dogs in sacks through the gates 
and sell them for mutton in town. Down with 
your sack!’’ And the officer pulled the sack 
from the shoulder of the supposed butcher, cut 
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the string, and sure enough, out jumped one of 
the biggest dogs in Vienna. The dog rushed 
against the faithful government servant, landed 
him several steps away in the gutter, and then 
left for parts unknown. After him went the 
young butcher, shaking his big knife before the 
eyes of the frightened officer, and exclaiming, 
“Tl settle you after I catch that dog!”” About 
two hours afterwards, the face of the butcher 
again appeared before the raised window of the 
gate office. ‘I have just caught that dog again. 
Would you like to look at him?” ‘Get away! 
Get out, you and your infernal dog!’’ and, with 
a crash, the window went down. But no dog 
was that time in his sack, but the fattest lamb 
that could be found in the suburbs of the capital. 


THE recent explosion at Hell Gate was not only 
interesting as being one of the greatest submarine 
blasts ever attempted, but also presented some 
new scientific features. An explosive named rack- 
arock was used to some extent in place of dyna- 
mite. This explosive consists of two ingredients, 
—chlorate of potash and di-nitro,—neither of 
which is explosive alone, but which can be 
mixed together in such quantities as may be 
desired for immediate use, forming a compound 
but little less powerful than nitro-glycerine. In 
firing the mine, only a small proportion of the 
cartridges were exploded directly by the electric 
current; the concussion resulting from these prov- 
ing sufficient to explode the remaining ones. A 
multiplicity of wires and detonators was thus 
avoided. It was intended to take advantage of 
the explosion to measure the rate at which the 
vibrations were transmitted through the earth. 
Numerous observers were stationed at points 
within a radius of a hundred miles, with seismo- 
graphs and chronographs, ready to record the 
exact time of any unusual tremor of the earth. 
Unfortunately, the blast was delayed a short 
time; and most of the observers, considering 
that it had already taken place, had removed 
their instruments. Professor Young at Prince- 
ton, fifty miles distant, obtained an approximate 
observation, which showed that the shock tray- 
ersed the distance in about ninety seconds, or 
at the rate of nearly two thousand miles an 
hour. These observations have an important 
bearing on the subject of earthquake shocks, 
and the delay in firing the blast was very un- 
fortunate. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTME:~ 777 be made in 


a postal card, if it is used to send your address 
to Hallet & Co., Portland, Maine, who can fur- 
nish you work that you can do and live at home; 
few there are who cannot earn over $5 per day, 
and some have made over $50. Capital not re- 
quired; you are started free. Either sex; all ages. 
All particulars free. 
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THE OPEN GRATE. 


Before the snapping, glowing grate 
We sit, my wife and I, together, 
And happy in our tete-a-tete, 
Defy this dull and wintry weather. 


There’s nothing like a blazing fire 
To make a man feel blithe and jolly, 
To raise his drooping spirits higher 
And drive away his melancholy. 


And we enjoy, my wife and I, 
Our cheery fire when darkness hovers, 
And while the cold winds moan and sigh 
We sit there like a pair of lovers. 


I sometimes think that there must be 
Some subtle witchery about it, 

But this I know, I cannot see 
How we could ever do without it. 


So every night it’s lighted now, 
For thus we both of us have willed it, 
And every night we have a row 
To settle which of us shall build it. 
—Somerville Journal. 


He was the greenest old man you ever saw. 
He looked around the passenger coach in a way 
to prove that he had never entered one before, 
and he sat down so softly, and seemed to be so 
afraid of damaging something, that all the pas- 
sengers smiled. 

By and by a young man went ovér and sat 
down beside him. This young man might have 
been directed by filial affection, and might not. 
“Which way, uncle ?”’ he softly asked. 

“Me? Oh, I’m goin’ to see my darter in Con- 
necticut.”’ 

‘Ever travel much ?”’ 

** This is the first time I was ever on the keers. 
Pve driv off seventeen miles with the oxen to 
see my other darter, but oxen haint no compari- 
son to these keers.”’ 

“T should say not. It takes a lot of money 
to go to Connecticut and back.” 

“Drefful lot, but I jist sold the farm, you 
know.”’ 

“T presume you could change a hundred- 
dollar bill for me?’’ 

** Oh, jist as well as not.’’ 


“‘T may want you to by-and-by. This is good 
weather, eh ?”’ 
“‘Strordinary weather fur fall. James has 


been worried about his corn, but I guess it’s 
all safe.”’ 

Nothing further was said for some time, the 
old man looking out of the window and the 
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young man reading a paper. The train went a 
few steps, and the car was so warm, that after a 
while the old man began to yawn and nod. He 
fought it off for ten minutes, but at last his 
head fell back, and his gentle snores mingled 
with the roar of the wheels. 

A slim, white hand, with tapering fingers, 
rested on his leg; then it was elevated to his 
breast. Its touch was that of a feather. Its 
movement was that of a serpent creeping for- 
ward to strike. The fingers touched an old- 
fashioned wallet. The young man continued to 
read, and the old man slept on. Inch by inch 
the wallet was lifted from its snug resting place, 
and the hand was almost ready to remove it 
entirely, when something happened. With a 
sudden movement of his right hand the old 
man pinned the interloper fast, and his voice 
was heard calling: — 

“You blamed skunk! But I knowed all the 
time what you were after! Where’s the con- 
ductor!”’ 

There was a rush of passengers, and they 
found a helpless, confused pickpocket, and an 
elated old man. 

*“Consarn his picktur’, but he took me fur 
an old haystack from a back medder! Work 
roots on me, will ye! Sot a trap fur me and 
fell into it yerself, eh ?”’ 

Even a professional pickpocket hadn’t cheek 
enough to urge a single excuse. The fellow 
hadn’t one blessed word to say, and walked off 
to the baggage car to be kicked off the platform 
at the next station. 

“Ye see,’’ said the old man, as he turned to 
the inquiring passengers. ‘‘I hadn’t orter done 
it. When a man has bin constable, sheriff, or 
drover all his days, travelin’ all over, and 
meetin’ .with all sorts of folks, he hadn’t orter 
play off greenhorn and break a young man’s 
heart like this, but I felt sort o’ reckless this 
mornin’. I must put a curb on my speerits; 
I’m gettin’ too old to be playin’ jokes on con- 
fidin’ young men!” 


A man who recently visited the city, was taken 
in hand by a drummer, wined, amused and 
treated in a most respectful manner, under the 
impression that he wanted to buy goods. Ona 
bright, pleasant morning, accordingly, our hero 
visits the store, where Mr. Lummocks the drum- 
mer, receives him with open arms, and intro- 
duces him to his employer. But the man may 
tell his own story: — 

He shook me heartily by the hand, and said 
he was really delighted to see me. He asked me 
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how the times were, and offered a cigar, which I 
took, for fear of giving offence, but which I 
threw away the very first opportunity I got. 

** Buy for cash, or on time ?”’ 

I was a little startled at the question, it was 
so abrupt, but I replied: — 

For cash.” 

“Would you like to look at some prints, 
major ?’’ he inquired. 

*““T am much obliged to you,’’ I answered; 
am very fond of seeing prints.” 

With that, he commenced turning over one 
piece after another, with amazing rapidity. 

“There, major—very desirable article—splen- 
did style—only two-and-six—cheapest goods in 
the street.”’ 

Before I could make any reply, or even guess 
at his meaning, he was called away, and Mr. 
Lummocks stepped up and supplied his place. 

*“You had better buy ’em, colonel,’ said Mr. 
Lummocks; ‘they will sell like hot cakes. Did 
you say you bought for cash ?”’ 

course,’’ I replied, ‘‘if I buy at all.” 

He took a memorandum out of his pocket, 
and looked in it for a moment. 

“* Let—me—see,”’ said he; ‘* Franco, Franco— 
what did you say your firm was? Something 
and Franco, or Franco and Somebody? The 
name has escaped me.’ 

**T have no firm, I replied. 

you haven't, haint ye? All alone—eh? 
But I don’t see that I’ve got your first name 
down in my ‘tickler.’”’ 

**My first name is Harry, said I. 

“*Right — yes—I remember,” said Mr. Lum- 
mocks making a memorandum; ‘‘and your ref- 
erences, colonel—who did you say were your 
references ? ”’ 

**T have no reference,’ I replied. ‘‘ Indeed, I 
know of no one to whom [I could refer, except 
my father.”’ 

** What, the old boy in the country, eh ?”’ 

‘*My father is in the country,’’ I answered, 
seriously, not very well pleased to hear my par- 
ent called the ‘old boy.”’ 

“Then you have no city references, eh ?”’ 

“None at all. I have no friends here, except 
yourself.”’ 

**Me!”’ exclaimed Mr. Lummocks, apparently 
in great amazement. ‘‘O—O! how much of a 
bill do you mean to make with us, captain ?”’ 

“Perhaps I may buy a vest pattern,’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘if you have got some genteel patterns.” 

“* A vest pattern!’’? exclaimed Mr. Lummocks. 
‘““What! haven’t you come down for the pur- 
pose of buying goods?”’ 

“No sir;”’ I replied; ‘‘I came to Boston to 
seek for employment, and as you have shown 
me so many kind attentions, I thought you 
would be glad to assist me in finding a situa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lummock’s countenance underwent a 


very singular change, when I announced my 
reasons for calling on him. 

**Do you see anything that looks green in 
there ?’’ he asked, pulling down his eyelid with 
his forefinger. 

**No sir, I do not,’ I replied, looking very 
earnestly into his eye. 

‘*Nor in there, either ?’’ said he, pulling open 
his other eye. 

“*Nothing at all, sir,’ I replied, after minute 
examination. 

**T guess not!’’ said Mr. Lummocks; and 
without making any other answer, he turned 
smartly on his heel, and left me. 

**Regularly sucked—eh, Jack?” asked a 
young man who had been listening to our con- 
versation. 

“Don’t mention it,’ said Mr. Lummocks; 
‘*the man is a fool!” 


A clever lady now living in the Cove, was once 
caught in the wrong, yet extricated herself grace- 
fully. She was trying to milk her first cow, her 
husband’s gift, and in her ignorance had sta- 
tioned herself on the left. It was near the pub- 
lic road. A man riding by, stopped at the novel 
sight and blurted out: ‘‘ Madam, you are on 
the wrong side of that cow.’’ It was news to 
her, but her ready mother wit came to her aid. 
** Yes, sir,’ was her pleasant reply, “‘but this 
isn’t a common cow. She was raised by a left- 
handed woman.”’ She came off conquerer. 


He was a poet, and he was talking to Miss 
Ethel in the conservatory, and as she toyed 
with the ice which he had just brought her, 
she inquired: ‘“‘Mr. Rimer, you write a good 
deal of poetry, don’t you?’’ ‘“‘Oh, yes, Miss 
Ethel,” he answered, and it comes so easily to 
me. Why, do you know I expect it is more 
work for you to read my poems than it is for me 
to write them.’’ ‘ Yes, I expect it is,’’ she an- 
swered coyly; ‘“‘and it must be much pleasanter 
to write them than to read them.’’ And then he 
looked up at the shrubs that grew around 
them and said nothing, while she continued to 
toy with the chilly, orange-flavored ice. 


‘*Gabe,”’ said the governor to an old colored 
man, ‘‘I understand that you have been ousted 
from your position of Sunday-school superin- 
tendent.’’ ‘‘ Yes, sah, da figgered aroun’ till 
they got me out. It was all a piece of political 
work though, an’ I doan see why de law ob de 
lan’ doan prevent de Sunday-schools and 
churches from taking up political matters.” 
‘* How did politics get you out?’ ‘* Yer see, 
some time ago, when I was a candidate for jus- 
tice ob de peace, I gin a barbecue to some of 
my friends. De udder day da brung up de fack 
an’ rousted me.” “I don’t see why de fact 
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that you gave a barbecue to your friends should 
have caused any trouble.” ‘‘Neider does my- 
self, boss, but yer see da said dat I stole de hogs 
what I barbecued. De proof wan’t good, an’ I 
think dat da done wrong in ackin’ upon sech 
slim testimony. Da said I cotch de hogs in a 
corn-fie?. I know dat wan’t true, ’case it was 
a wheat-fiel’ whar I cotch ’em.” 


“Tt is mighty hard work for a man to drive 
a balky horse and be a Christian at the same 
time. I tried it years ago and gave both up as 
a bad job. But say, did you ever hear of a 
man having a horse balk on him in such a way 
as to make him laugh—to please him all over 
and make him right down happy? Well, sir, I 
did, and I was the man. He was a horse that 
I had traded for and he was an awful balker. 
There wasn’t no use of doing anything with 
him to come around. It generally took two hours. 

‘One day I was driving him along and just 
as we got on the railroad track he balked. 
*‘Here’s a go,’ says I to myself? ‘what if a 
train should come along?’ At first I was 
afraid a train would come, then after a while I 
didn’t care a cuss whether one came or not, 
and in about seventy minutes I was afraid one 
wouldn’t come. I just ached to have a train 
come along. I prayed for one. Sure enough, 
pretty soon I saw one coming. It made me 
smile. When the engineer whistled for me to 
get off the track I laughed, and when she got 
a little closer I climbed out of the hind end of 
the buggy, leaned up against the fence and pre- 
pared to enjoy the picnic. Oh, but it was sport! 
That balky horse had sworn he wouldn’t go, but 
he went that time. He was distributed all along 
the track there for twenty rods. And the old 
buggy and harness—it looked too comical! 
Never had such fun since I was a boy!”’ 

‘*Rather expensive fun, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, for the railroad company. I sued ’em 
for $700 and the jury of farmers gave me 
$637.50. But it was fun!” 


A certain Republican official has an old 
colored man in his office who builds fires, 
sweeps out and holds the fort while the official 
goes out to “see a man,” or on other business. 
The other day a visitor met the old darkey on 
the street. 

**Sam,”’ he called to him, “is Mr. X. in his 
office 

“Yes, sah; leas’ ways he war when I come 
away.”’ 

‘Well, I’ve got to go up to the next square; 
do you think he’ll be there when I get back ?”’ 

. “I don’t know ’bout dat, sah. Yo’ see, boss, 
hits a gittin’ mighty nigh on ter de time when 
yo’ can’t fin’ no ’Publicans in dar offices, an’ Ise 
a little shaky ebbery time I leabs de boss dat 
when I come back dar’ll be some Dimocrat er 


udder settin’ in his cheer, jis ez if he owned de 
whole shebang. Yo’ bettah go now, sir, an’ be 
shw’ uv ’im.” 


** But, father, he told me the horse was sound, 
and I took his word.”’ 

**No wonder you got skinned, then. It serves 
you right.”’ 

‘*But I’ve heard you say yourself that you’d 
just as soon have his word as his note.’’ 

**Yes, yes, but that’s money matters. In 
them you can tie to him right along and not 
miss it, but when it comes to swapping hosses 
it’s different. When I trade hosses I go it on 
my own judgment, and look over the p’ints of 
the horse for myself. I don’t care if the man I 
trade with is a sinner like me, or a church mem- 
ber with a cushion in his pew. I wouldn’t trust 


the prophet Jeremiah himself in a horse-trade.’’ - 


There flourishes in a flourishing village of 
Western New York a Mrs. ——, one of the 
good-natured people who have a generous scorn 
of details, and believe on all occasions in giving 
a good effect to their conversation. At one of 
the periodical tea-parties to which the village is 
subject, she was entertaining the company with 
an account of a most astonishing hog which her 
father had fattened to the enormous weight of 
six thousand pounds! Quite a murmur of sur- 
prise went around the room, during which her 
husband suggested :— 

**Oh, no, my dear, it was six hundred pounds.”’ 

‘Why, Jeremiah,”’ said she, in disgust, “‘ the 
skin weighed that!”’ 


A love-smitten professor in one of our col- 
leges, after conversing a while with his dulcinea 
oa the interesting topic of matrimony, con- 
cluded at last with a declaration, and put the 
emphatic question of—‘‘ Will you have me?”’ 
‘*T am sorry to disappoint you,’’ replied the 
lady, ‘‘and hope my refusal will not give you 
pain. But I must answer, no.’ ‘ Well, well, 
that will do, madam,” said her philosophical 
lover; ‘‘and now suppose we change the sub- 
ject ?”’ 


I notice stagnant waters mostly run shallow. 

I notice Jen won’t let her beau look into our 
family Bible. 

I notice a showy, expensive funeral is a great 
healer of a broken heart. 

I notice still water gets its reputation for depth 
whether it has it or not. 

I notice some people will spend five thousand 
dollars on a ball, in order to give fifty dollars to 
charity. 

I notice the greatest men have some little fail- 
ing that makes them contemptible at times. 

I notice the readiest purse is the one held by 
the man who blows the least about charity. 
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I notice the man who brags the most about 
the war is the man who hired a substitute. 

I notice the man who owes a bill for liquor 
goes where he couldn’t get trusted to spend his 
money. 

I notice the girls who dote on love in a cottage 
are mighty scarce, and don’t see a prospect of 
anything better. 

I notice in a restaurant boiled cabbage under 
a French name smells as sour but costs three 
times as much. 

I notice the fellow who is too old and worn- 
out to enjoy anything is always telling about 
the good old times. 

I notice the same fellow makes just as much 
use of the telephone as any modern chap. 

I notice the man who cusses mothers-in-law 
takes mighty good care to have the old lady con- 
venient about the time his babies are born. 

I notice the same ma who tells me never to 
deceive, hires china and such things when she 
gives a big spread, and passes it off as her own. 

I notice the hardest fellow to get a dollar out 
of to help a poor, lone widow is the one who 
howls the loudest about the uncharitableness of 
rich men. 

I notice there’s a powerful sight more per- 
suasiveness in the oath of a man who don’t 
cuss but three times in a life-time than the 
fellow who’s always cussing. 

I notice Byron and Shakespeare have lost 
their faculty of slinging language. I went to a 
Spiritualist seance the other night, and their 
spirits spouted worse trash than Lord Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘ Freedom.”’ 

I notice for five dollars a preacher will marry 
any couple of fools and seemingly have no com- 
punctions of conscience. I notice it costs more 
to un-marry, but the fools are considerably wiser. 


A tall young man landed at the Union Depot, 
Detroit, with a bundle under his arm; and, after 
three or four minutes spent in getting his bear- 
ings, he walked up Jefferson Avenue, and turned 
into a clothing store. 

“Do you vish to try on some coats and wests 
for a dollar?’’ asked the proprietor, as he rushed 
from behind the counter. 

‘*No, Iguess not. Do you deal on the square?”’ 

‘‘My frent, dot is exactly vhat I does. I vas 
so square dot I lose tree tousand dollars last year. 
Can I sell you an oafercoat for ten dollar?” 

‘* No, I guess not. “ Here is an overcoat that I 
bought of you four weeks ago.” 

Bought of me?”’ 

“‘Yes, [think you are the man. When I got 
it home we found that it was moth-eaten. I can 
pick it to pieces ina dozen places.” 

‘Ts dot bossible? Und how much you pay?”’ 

Fight dollars.” 

‘My sthars! Und vhat you want now?” 
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**T want my money back.’’ 

**Vhell, vhell! My frent, I am sorry for you. 
You seem like an honest poy, and it vas too 
bad.”’ 

“Yes, it was a swindle, and I want my money 
back.”’ 

“Dear me, but I vish you vas here yesterday! 
Let me oxplain to you. You bought dot coat 
four weeks ago? ”’ 

**Yes, four weeks ago today.” 

“*Vhell, I had sold oudt to my Cousin Philip 
shust von day before. Philip is not a square 
man,” 

** What have I to do with Philip?” 

‘**Let me oxplain. In tree days Philip make 
assignment to my brudder Louis. Dot Louis is 
a leedle off. He would sheat your eye-teeth 
away from you.”’ 

“Yes, but I haven’t anything to do with 
Louis.” 

**Let me oxplain. Louis kept der place a 
week, and he gif a shattel mortgage to my fad- 
der-law, and vas bounced out.’’ 

**T don’t know anything about that.”’ 

“Let me oxplain. My fadder-law vas took 
mit a fit and died, and he leaf dis blace to my 
vife. My vife vas gone to Europe for two years, 
and she leaf me as agent. Now you see how it 
vas! I cannot tell you who sold you dot coat. 
Maybe it vas Philip, maybe Louis, maybe my 
fadder-law. It couldn’t haf been me, for I vas 
in Shicago. If you leaf dot coat, I vill write to 
my vife. She is square, shust like me, and may- 
be she writes. back dot you can take a linen dus- 
ter and two vite vests and call it all right.” 

‘*Say, this is a sneaking swindle!” exclaimed 
the young man. 

‘* Maybe it vas. Philip vas a great liar.’’ 

**T’ll go to the police!” 

‘Vell, dot is all right; maybe der police vill 
help me catch Louis. I shust found oudt last 
night dot he cut all der hind buttons off all der 
coats in der store before he left.”’ 

‘* Tf you step outdoors, I’ll mash you.”’ 

‘Vell, I like to oblige, but you see I vas only 
agent for my vife.” 

‘* Well, you'll hear from me again, and don’t 
you forget it!’’ said the victim, as he went out. 

‘*T hope so, I hope so. I like to make it all 
right. I vas only agent for my vife, but I feel so 
square dot I take dot coat back for tree dollar if 
you vant to trade it out in paper collars.’ 


An Irish priest was standing at the corner of a 
square about the hour of dinner, when one of his 
countrymen, observing the worthy father in per- 
plexity, thus addressed him :— 

**O Father O’ Leary, how is your rivirence?”’ 

‘Mightily put out, Pat,’’ was the reply. 

“Put out! Who’d put you out, your rivir- 
ence?”’ 
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** Ah, you don’t understand; this is just it, I 
am invited to dine in one of the houses of this 
square, and I have forgotten the name, and I 
never looked at the number, and now it’s seven 
o’clock.”’ 

‘Oh, is that all?’’ was the cry; ‘‘ just now be 
aisy your rivirence. settle that for you.” 

So saying, away flew the good-natured Irish- 
man round the square, glancing at the kitchens, 
and when he discovered a fire that denoted hos- 
pitality he thundered at the door, and inquired, 
“‘TIs Father O’Leary here?’’ As might be ex- 
pected, again and again he was repulsed. At 
length an angry footman exclaimed :— 

“No; bother on Father O’Leary, he is not 
here; but he was to dine here today, and the 
cook is in a rage and says the dinner will be 
spoilt. All is waiting for Father O’ Leary.”’ 

Paddy, leaping from the door, rushed up to 
the astonished. priest. 

‘All right, your rivirence, you dine at forty- 
three, and a mighty good dinner you'll get.’’ 

“O Pat,’ said the grateful pastor, ‘‘ the bless- 
ings of a hungry man be upon you.”’ 

‘Long life and happiness to your rivirence. 
Ihave got your malady, I only wish I had your 
cure.”’ 


Close to the lands of the Pennsylvania Central 
Oil Company, there lives an old chap who is 
worth a mint. Ignorant, of course, dumb luck 
has made him rich. His household pets consist 
of a terrier dog and an idiot daughter, both of 
which engage his attention. The former being 
provided for, he determined to ‘‘accomplish”’ 
his daughter, He bought a piano and a harpand 


a guitar, and a car-load of music-books, and so 
forth, winding up his business by engaging a 
first-class, intellectual and musical tutor. The 
tutor set to work and toiled like a Trojan, but 
with nosuccess. Despairing of ultimate triumph, 
the tutor want to the oil king and made a clean 
breast of it. 

‘Why, what the world’s the matter?”’ asked 
the father. 

‘* Well,’ answered the tutor, “‘ Kitty has got a 
piano and guitar and harp and music and books, 
and all that, but she wants capacity, that’s all.” 

‘* Well, by the Lord Harry!” cried the oil king, 
“if that’s all, just buy it. I’ve got the stuff, 
and if money will get it, she shall have capacity 
or anything else.”’ 

The music-teacher resigned. 'Thereisa chance 
for some one. 


**T see,’’ she said, as she laid down the paper, 
“that they have now invented a cannon which 
will carry a 200-pound ball thirteen miles.” 

‘“*Um !”’ growled the old man as he spat six 
feet and missed the cuspidor. 

‘*How long do you suppose the ball would be 
in traveling a mile ?”’ she continued. 

‘Dunno !”’ he growled. 

“Do you weigh about two hundred ? ” she 
persisted. 

‘*See here!’’ he grunted, “‘ what has a can- 
non and thirteen miles and two hundred pounds 
got to do with us ?”’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’’ she humbly responded, ‘‘ only, 
you know, I was wondering how long it would 
take you to get home after the lodge if you were 
fired from that cannon !”’ 


ST. VALENTINE. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A NATURAL ANXIETY 


Prompts many aman of family 
to seek his doctor’s edvice as 
to the best means of preventing 
disease and preservizg health. 
In such cases the judicious 
physician will recommend the 
use of 


Ayer’s Sarsapariila, 


As aSpring Medicine and blood 
purifier it has no equal. 


I consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a safe, 
agreeable, and sure remedy for Scrofula 
and scrofulous diseases. As an alterative 
and spring medicine it stands without 
an equal. I have used it extensively, 
and always with the happiest results. — 
C. L. Shreve, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from 
time to time, for a number of years, and 
have always been greatly benefited by 
it. It purifies, vitalizes, and invigorates 
the blood, restores the appetite, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength 
and elasticity to the system. As a 
spring medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiarly effective.’—M. F. Pillsier, 

Copyrighted, Malden, Mass. 


Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this Spring. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Increase the Appetite 


By taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. This remedy is thorough in its action, imparts 
tone and strength to the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and enables these organs 
to perform their functions properly.—‘‘I have used Ayer’s Pills a number of 
years, and have never found anything equal to them for stimulating the appetite, 
and imparting strength to the system.’’—R. D. Jackson, Wilmington, Del. 
“During the spring of 1877 a dis-| ‘ Last year I was troubled with Con- 
agreeable taste in my mouth entirely de- | stipation, which, being neglected, caused 
stroved my appetite. My tongue was | a disorder of my liver and stomach. I 
thickly coated, and what little food [| also sutfered from headache, loss of 


ate distressed me. LBelieving that my | appetite, and debility. After being 
trouble originated in a disordered liver, | treated by several physicians, without 


I commenced taking Ayer’s Cathartic | benefit, was persuaded to take Ayer’s 
Pills. I felt an improvement after the! Pills. This medicine helped me at 
operation of the first dose. I continued | once. By its continued use the condi- 
the use of this medicine, in diminished | tions of my stomach and liver rapidly 
quantities, for a short time, and am sat- | improved, my appetite returned, and, in 
isfied that it completely cured me.’ | a short time, my health was restored.” 
—Sophie Harmon, Biddeford, Me. — A.C. Cotton, Janesville, Wis. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


Absolutely the best. Softens and pre- 
serves leather. Makes ladies’ shoes 
look new, not varnished. 
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JOSEPH G' LLOTTS ‘The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, | 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


® Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- - 
A PRIZE, | 

which will help all, of either sex, to ™ 5 5 
more money nght away than anything else in this world. DEBILITATED MEN. 


: . You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the use 
Fortunes await the of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Bere with lectric 

free. 2 gusta, a pensory Appliances, for the speedy relief and per- 
BIG OFFE To introduce them we manent cure of Nervous Devilit, loss of Vitality and 
ewill GIVE AWAY Manhood, and all kindred troub’es. Also for qaey 

Self-O Washing lf other diseases. Complete restoration to Health, 
1,000 Se — ing Washing Machines. you and Manhood guaranteed. No risk is incurred us- 

want one send us your name, P. O. and express of- trated pamphle nled > 


t in sealed envelope mailed f. b 
fice atonce. The National Co., 23 Dey iressing VOLTAIC BELT CO.. Marshall, 


St., N. Y. ANTED ares AND GENTLEMEN who 
FOK wish to make $3 to $4 a day easily at their 

U D A F own homes. Worksent by mail. No canvassing. Address 
THE i with stamp, Crown Mfg. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin’ti, O. 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Alwa 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 


M R 
te wear, ‘Al snd er ARTIFICIAL BAR DRUMS, 
y. We refer to those using them. hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years, he hears with them even 
sts JOHN GARMORE, Cincinnati, 0. 


YOU. NT WORK AT HOME. 


parol WANTED, Canvassers to solicit subscriptions for 
this publication,— BALLou’s MAGAZINE. 
them. Also Cutsof Dog Furnishing For terms, address, 


[Goods of ail Kinde, Directions for A G. W. Stup.ey, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


: . A miscellaneous assortment of engravings on all 


kinds of subjects. Address, 


5 CHROMOS Sunrise and Sunset sent post- 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use paid on receipt of ro cents each, or the 


thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standin s i 

lave been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in tts efficacy Power t of. Mi usic 
wat I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL~ © postp receipt of 35 cents 
UA"LE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex. each, or the two for 60 cents. Address, 

press & P, O.aduress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ G. W. STUDLEY, Boston. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.---HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. A vivid 
story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Svlvanus Cobb, Jr. One of 
Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Among the 
many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted historians and story-tellers, 
perhaps none excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. 

No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. In this great 
original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system: of Mormon- 
ism, and all its terrible aims and results. . 

No. 5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline. 
This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict 
was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago. ’ 

No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. This 
story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life 
of much interest. 

No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. A Romance of the Mexican War. By Capt. Charles 
E. Averill. The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the produc- 
tion of this captivating story; and hence its truthfulness and excellence. . 

No. 8.— Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. This sea story will attract much at- 
tention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains and crews will recall its characters and inci- 
dents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. : : 

No. 9. — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Bur- 
_ _This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and 

ircassia. 

No. 10. — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle. By Major Ben. Per- 
ley Poore. This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike 
effect, some of the scenes of that eventful pertod. 

= For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we willsend the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


G. W. STUDLEY, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1886 


AN ILLUSTRATED LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING READING. 


NEW TYPE, NEW FEATURES AND A NEW FORM FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. A FIRST CLASS PUBLICATION. 


PRICE, $1.50, POST-PAID. 


Commenced in the January number a charming Serial Story for the ladies, entitled, “THE 
GILBERTS; OR, A DouBLE MIsTAKE,”’ by Miss Camilla Willian, intensely interesting, but not 
sensational. Also a choice variety of complete stories, OuR Youne@ Fo.ks’ Cus, containing 
much useful information for all, told in an entertaining manner, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page, House- 
keepers’ Department, Humorous Matter, ete. Also a series of sketches by W. H. Macy, of Nantuc- 
ket, Mass., entitled, ‘Ur NorrH In THE Gor@on,”’ all forming a most complete publication for 
Family Reading. 

Subscription price, $1.50 per year, post-paid. For sale by all newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 
No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, post-paid, $5.50; five copies, $7.50 and a copy gratis to 
the person who gets up the club, or six copies for $7.50, post-paid. Additions to club pro rata, 
$1.25 per year. For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1886, and either five of our BRILL- 
IANT NOVELETTES, all post-paid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLov’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all post-paid. 

%@™ For $2.50 we will send a copy of either ‘‘THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” “ON LAND 
AND SEA,” or ““LEWEY AND I,” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, and BALLov’s MoNTHLY 
MAGAZINE for 1886; or all these books and Magazine for $5.00; either book, post-paid, $1.25. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


We take much pleasure in announcing that arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a limited number of proof impressions of : 


AMERICA’S IMMORTAL POET. 
Hollyer’s Line and Stipple Stee! Plate Engraving 


OF THE LATE 


Henry W. Longfellow in His Library 


At “Craigie House,’’? Old Cambridge, Mass. 


A SOUVENIR FOR THE SITTING-ROOM, PARLOR OR LIBRARY, OF EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
SIZE, 24 X 32 INCHES. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURE. 


HOo.iyEr’s engraving of ‘‘ LONGFELLOW IN His Liprary’”’ is an peewee representation of the room 
which Longfellow used from 1837 until the time of his death, and it will undoubtedly be accepted as the 
favorite picture of the American popular poet. The likeness is good, the attitude and expression happily 
betoken a mind deeply occupied in the task before him, and every one who admires and appreciates the 
writings of the great peor will be pleased to see the appointments of the room in which he worked, to- 
gether with a faithful portrait of him. The central figure is that of the great poet. He is seated on the 
right of a circular table, which is strewn with his books and writing materials. The surroundings are 
harmonious and symmetrical. The artizan is in his workshop. The room itself, has much of historic 
interest in it, aside from being the workshop of our immortal poet. It was the room in which Gen. 
George Washington made his headquarters directly after the battle of Bunker Hill, and in which he 
received his visitors and staff officers, and from which he issued his orders. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE one year and ENGRAVING oF HENRY W. LONGFELLOW IN His 
Liprary, $2.00, post-paid. Address 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY, PuBLIsHER, 
23 HawLry STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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FRED 
GINGER 


WILL Cure Gramp an 
Colic. 


WILL relieve flatulence 


from over cating. 


WILL serve better than 


mustard in a foot 
bath. 


Used on flannel instead 
of a Mustard Plaster, 
‘WILL redden the skin; 


NOT blister. 
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PEARS’ SOAP is for Sale throughout the Civilized World. 
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KNAB PIANOS” 


DURABILIT 


hich establishes tuem as unequalled in 


OR 


PUBLIC upon their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRR 
wi 
ven 


MINENCE 


115 Firth 


TEARS BEFORE THE 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marve) of purity, strength 

; and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 

; Kinds, and ‘cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 

Of low-test, short-weight. alam, or phosphate 

| Sold only in cans. ROYAJ. RAKINGHPOWDER 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


SOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
Tists. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


2 GOLD. MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


> 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the.excess of 
Oil has beeh removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
With Starch; Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ii, and is therefore fgr more economi- 
cal, costing less than one.cent.a 
Th. is_ deli 


strengthening, easily ed,and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in ith. 


it 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. | 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


RHENISH 


A box containing Sam ples of all the abovr five articles prepat4 
“olyour nearest Bs Office (whicn should be 


press 
Cente—M. 


URKEES 


SOLD ONLY tN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely puré, and warranted to. excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


SALAD DRESSING 


~ UNE QUALLED 
EXCELLENCE 


Without @ rival as a dressing for all Salada, and asa 
sauce for Colt Meats, ‘etc. Itis prepared with extreme 


care; all ite ingredients are of the purest cnd best; 
~~ and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


PERFUMES. 
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